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Wit H. Vaxpereter, who died at his Fifth Avenue | as a regular boatman plying between Staten Island and 


mansion on December 8th, at three o'clock P.M., was 
richer than any other two men in the world. He was so 
rich that, if his property had all been turned into gold 
dollars, it would have taken him seven years to count it, 
if he had counted at the rate of a dollar a second for 
twenty-four hours each day, Sundays and all. He died 


worth much more money than he would have aceumn- | 
lated if he had been in the Garden of Eden when Adam | 


was, and had received $25,000 a vear salary ever since. 
If his wealth had been put in one dollar bills, they would, 
laid end to end, have reached around the earth, and 
lapped over from New York to San Francisco. 

A minute before his death he was chatting pleasantly 
in his study with another millionaire, Mr. Robert Garrett, 


President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
The two railway magnates were discussing plans for the | 


future. Mr. Vanderbilt was making some suggestion, 
when suddenly Mr. Garrett perceived an indistinctness 
in his speech. ‘The muscles of his mouth began to 


twitch violently. His face was conyulsed. He rose in a 


spasm, pitched forward toward the floor, was caught in | 


his visitor’s arms, laid on the rug, and in a minute was 
dead of an apoplectie stroke. He had received one touch 
of it before, but he was a sturdy man of quiet habits, and 


it was thought by himself and his friends that he would | 


live for many years. 

Of old Dutch stock came the Vanderbilts. They were 
Long Island farmers five generations ago, and before 
the Revolution a branch of the family moved to Staten 


Island and continued, in an humble way, the tillage of the 


ground. By laborious out-door life, exposure to the ele- 
ments and familiarity with varied hardships, they became 
hardy and thrifty, admirably equipped with stout bodies, 


simple habits and strong wills. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt was born there, April 27th, 1794, | 
His father was a | 
hard-worker, and, though in comfortable circumstances | 
following the | 


and was the oldest of many children. 


for a farmer during those hard times 
Revolution, he never dreamed of attaining a 
where he could live without toil. 

Young Cornelius was healthy, ragged, tough, strong 


position 


and bold. 
and school-life—tillage and books. Fitful efforts were 
made to compel him to “ get a schooling,” but theschool- 
house was close and uncomfortable, and the teaching 
poor, and the boy found attendance very irksome. He 
was large of his age, firm-knotted, fearless, full of vital- 
ity, a strong swimmer, a bold sailor, a daring rider, fond 
of dangerous adventure and recognized by his comrades 
as their leader. But he would not study. He played 
the truant, lounged down to the ‘‘ Narrows,” and gazed 
through that open door of the world to the mysterious 
sea beyond. He soon learned to love the water, and 
wanted to “‘go to sea.” 

He confided his ambition to his mother. She suc- 
ceeded in dissuading him, but she compromised by 
promising that if he would plow, harrow and plant a cer- 
tain hard and stony eight-acre lot on the farm in seven- 
teen days, she would give him a hundred dollars to buy a 
sail-boat with which to open commerce with New York. 
The boy was then sixteen. He accepted the offer, did the 
work, obtained his money, and rushed off to the distant 
slip where lay the model boat which he had long wanted 
He effected the purchase, and in a week took his place 


: 
soon made his mark. 


| carrying trade ria the Isthmus of Panama. 


He intensely disliked two things—farm-life | 
| a steamboat in which he ascended the San Juan River 
| above the Castillo Rapids—a feat hitherto deemed im- 


New York. 

He was now in the line of his chosen vocation. He 
He did not trust to luck ; but he 
was prompt, persevering, obliging, and worked more 
honrs out of the twenty-four than any of his competitors 
on the route. Sometimes he worked all night as well as 
all day. He begrudged no labor, privation or exposure 
to do his work and do it well. He had no expensive, bad 
habits, and by diligence and attentiveness he soon won 
the reputation of being the most trusty boatman on the 


bav. The first three years he made $1,000 per annum 


| with his hundred-dollar boat, and he turned over to his 


parents all of his day earnings and half of the profits of 
the night. 

At nineteen Cornelius Vanderbilt fell in love with 
Sophia Johnson, and his parents surrendered their legal 
right to his earnings so that he might marry. A good 
wife she made him, ever loyal and ever helpful, and she 
bore him thirteen children. Five of these were born 
during the fixst seven years of married life, the fifth 
being the first son, the ‘ Billy,” who, after many vicissi- 
tudes, became heir to the estate. 

Aster a few years more in boating, Cornelius super- 


| seded the sail with a little steamboat, which he built on 


the Fulton model, and called the Caroline. When she 
had served his purpose he sold her for Lake Erie, and 
there she was captured during the ‘‘ rebellion ” of forty 
years ago, set on fire, launched into the rapids, and 
sent headlong over Niagara Falls. She was dashed to 
pieces in the whirlpool. Vanderbilt owned a hundred 
vessels after that, and it is a curious fact, and a high 
compliment to his business thrift and carefulness, that 
not one of them was ever wrecked, burnt or destroyed 
by explosion during his ownership. By general acclais 
the honorary tite of ‘‘Commodore” was applied to 
him, first in jest, and afterward as a fitting recognition 
of his pre-eminence in American waters. 

When the gold excitement broke out in California, the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company had almost the whole 
Early in 
1849 Coramodore Vanderbilt started a rival, line, cross- 
ing the Isthmus at Lake Nicaragua. He went down on 


possible—by fastening strong cables to the trees along 
the banks, and warping the boat over the perilous spots. 
Then he put three boats on the river and lake, and four 
steamers on the Atlantic and five on the Pacific. Then 
he announced that the through fare to San Francisco 
would be $300, while the other line was charging $600. 
Of course he reaped an enormous harvest, adding greatly 
to his already accumulated fortune. He left Central 
America, in short, more than $2,000,000 richer than when 
he entered it, in spite of the act of “ filibuster ” Walker 
in confiscating his franchise. 

In the Summer of 1853 he built the finest pleasure 
steam-yacht that had ever sailed, the renowned North 
Star, and visited Europe in her with his family, receiv- 
ing an ovation at every yachting centre and large port. 
Two years later he built and equipped an American line 
of steamers, The venture was not profitable, and when 
Collins declined an offer of partnership, Vanderbilt 
began to carry the United States mails to Europe free of 
cost to the Government, and drove his rival off the sea. 
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From this time Commodore Vanderbilt began to with- 
draw his money from the ocean and invest it on land, 
transferring his great interests from ships to railroads ; 
so that when the Civil War broke out, and our commerce 
was virtually destroyed, his interests were already in- 
trenched, and his prosperity suffered no shock. 

He became President of the Harlem Road, and gave to 


it all his thought and energy. Its equipments were in- 
creased, its connections improved, and the stock, which 
had been at 30 in January, 1863, rose to 92 in July, and 
179 in August, and the next year the bears were caught 
short of it, and the price went up one afternoon to the 
tremendous figure of 285! In a battle with Daniel Drew, 
Vanderbilt shortly after lost $7,000,000, but he showed un- 
daunted courage, consolidating the Harlem, Central end 
Hudson River in the face of great opposition. At this 
time the property was estimated at $35,000,000; he in- 
ereased the capital stock to $90,000,000, and paid on it 
an annual dividend of eight per cent., to the surprise of 
everybody. 

It is to the credit of Commodore Vanderbilt that, 
while he had some of the offensive characteristics of 
Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, he never forgot his 
humble origin, or the old homestead where he was born. 
Though he lived during the latter part of his life at 
No. 10 Washington Place, in New York city, he built his 
first family mansion on Staten Island, in one corner of 
the ancestral farm. "He had his eye on this lot early in 
life, and years before he built his permanent home there 
it was known among the neighbors as ‘‘ Corneel’s lot.” 
Its site was on the northeast corner of the farm, near 
the water, on a rise of land overlooking the bay, midway 
between Stapleton and Tompkinsville, and those,passing 
down that road may still see, surrounded by an iron 
fence, the residence of the great railroad king, where 
most of his children were born. 

Commodore Vanderbilt's thirteen children by his first 
wife—four sons and nine daugliters—lived to adult age. 
Miss Frank Crawford, of Mobile, Alabama, became his 
second wife, and to her kindly influence was due the en- 
dowment of Vanderbilt University in Tennessee, and the 
gift of the Church of the Strangers to Dr. Deems. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s death occurred on January 4th, 1877, 
after a long illness resulting from a complication of dis- 
orders. 

William H. Vanderbilt was born in New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 1821, He was not a predestined millionaire, 
If he had not, by the accident of birth, inherited a vast 
property, it is not likely that he would ever have ob- 
tained it. He was his father’s fifth child and first son, 
and during his childhood he was the favorite, and re- 
garded as the heir ; but his father came to look upon him 
as dull and unpromising, and early fixed his hopes and 
affections on a younger son, George, who was educated 
at West Point. George was quick, alert, soldierly, im- 


petuous but cautious; in many respects a contrast to | 


William. He was one of the most powerful and athletic 
young men that ever studied at West Point, and on his 
twenty-second birthday he lifted a dead weight of 900 
pounds with his hands. He early went into the Union 
Army, and while in camp before Corinth he contracted a 
disease, of which he died in Europe, completely shatter- 
ing his father’s hopes. 

For nine years after'the birth of William his father re- 
mained keeper of the inn at New Brunswick and captain 
of the steamboat that ran thence down Raritan Bay to 
New York ; his wife, Sophia, a shrewd, industrious and 
thrifty woman, taking entire charge of the ‘ tavern.” 
The boy William went to the district school, but showed 


neither eagerness nor aptness for books. He was popu- 
lar among his playmates, but did not stand well in his 
studies, 

About 1830 the family returned to Staten Island, and 
three years later to New York city, where the youth was 
sent to the Columbia College Grammar School, then pre- 
sided over by the celebrated Professor Anthon. Here hu 
remained for six years, obtaining some rudimentary tra‘n- 
ing, and as much as his father thought useful. At eight- 
een he was placed in the banking-house of Drew, Robin- 
son & Co., of Wall Street, but his career as clerk was not 
brilliant. His employers believed that he had not the 
elements of success in him, and the reports the father re- 
ceived induced that exacting and irascible old gentleman 
to address his son as a ‘‘ blockhead” the first time they 
met. The younger son, George, showed something like 
precocity, and he was looked upon as destined to a bril- 
liant career. 

At this time William H. wooed and won for a wife Miss 
Louise Kissam, the estimable daughter of Rev. Dr. Kis- 
sam, of Albany, N. Y. His father, already a millionaire, 
looked upon the project with great disfavor. ‘‘ Two 
fools met!” he exclaimed, with his accustomed frank- 
ness. ‘* What are you going to live on ?” 

** Sixteen dollars a week,” replied his son, stoutly, 
alluding to his wages in the office. 

So they did. For some time they lived on that slender 
stipend, boarding on East Broadway; but at the end of 
two years the confinement at a desk was found to be 
injuring William’s health, and to escape threatened 
chronic dyspepsia he gave’ up his place. 

Commodore Vanderbilt held firmly to the theory that 
every man is either self-made or not made at all, and 
that it was the duty of every rich man to compel his sons 
to support themselves and make their own way before 


trusting them with any larger responsibilities. He now 
proceeded to act upon this rugged conviction. He said: 
‘* Bill, you haven’t made your way in the bank. I don’t 


believe you are made of the right stuff. I don’t believe 
there is anything in you. Yon have got to prove that 
there is before I will help you. I wonder if you can 
raise potatoes and garden truck? I'll buy seventy-five 
acres down at New Dorp, Staten Island, and it shall be 
yours. Go and see what you can do with it.” 

William did not like farming, but he took hold of it. 
It was a tough, stony, unimproved, barren piece of land, 
quite repellent of aspect. He was just of age when he 
went upon that farm, and he was forty-four when he 
quit it and became a part of his father’s great financial 
plans. Meantime a good many things had happened. 
He had laid the foundation of a large family,.if not of a 
prosperous farm. He had plodded away, improved his 
acres, and added to them, carted his “ truck” to market, 
stuck to the uncongenial occupation, kept a decent name, 
made close acquaintance with good horse-flesh, and, 
above all, learned self-reliance and the value of money. 
His father watched him carefully during this quarter of a 
century of drudgery, and with rather an unfriendly eye, 
but did not help him. ‘If I help him he won't help 
himself,” he used to say. 

It does not appear that William H. Vanderbilt worked 
very hard with his own hands during his New Dorp 
farming. He was ‘‘a gentleman farmer,” and insisted 
that he could most profitably spend his time in, manag- 
ing the others and keeping them steadily at work. His 
ability to sit on the top of a rail fence and watch the 
men work was the cause of a good deal of amusing 
criticism among the neighbors, who held that a farmer 
should encourage his men by setting them a lively 
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example. A good story is told of this propensity of Mr. | meaning of all these sharp edges on top ?” ‘Them %” 


Vanderbilt’s. ‘‘ Dick,” a farm-hand, found it necessary { answered the man ; “‘ that’s all right, Boss ; them’s for 
to repair the fence around the field where they were | you to sét on!” 
working. Next morning the farmer discovered that all The fence was left so, and so may still be seen at New 


the top rails had been adjusted with the sharp edge up. } Dorp. 
“Here, Dick!” he called out, with surprise, *‘ what's the | He used fertilizers liberally, and the farm became the 
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best on the Island, carrying his surplus corn, vegetables 
and hay to New York by schooner every Autumn. Fora 
long time the products showed an annual yield of $16,000. 

William H. Vanderbilt's expenses, with a rapidly 
growing family, were large, and he intimated to his 
millionaire father that a little help would be acceptable. 
This the Commodore refused. So the farmer did what 
seemed to him the next practicable thing: he mortgaged 
the farm for $8,000, having previously trebled the number 


of acres by buying some land that he wanted along the | 


shore. The neighbor who advanced the money was an 
old schoolmate of the Commodore’s, 


outstripped in the rivalry for wealth ; and he could not 


resist the temptation to draw forth the mortgage in the | 


presence of mutual friends and say, triumphantly, 


‘There is a lien for $8,000 on the farm of Bill Vander- 
bilt, the oldest son of the man who, they say, is worth | 


ten tnillions of dollars. They say he’s worth it; but, the 
fact is, you can’t tell what a man over in New York is 
worth.” The mortgagee’s indiscretion was shortly re- 
ported to the Commodore, who speedily drove over to 
New Dorp. 

‘Ts it true that you are borrowing money, Bill?” he 
usked, wrathfully. 

The son confessed, but explained the necessity and ex- 
cus-d himself, declaring <het he was making arrange- 
ments to pay it and should meet the note when due. 

The Commodore muttered a snort of indignation and 
disgust, and exclaimed, ‘* What did you borrow money 
of that confounded old fool for? I’m lending a little 
money on real estate myself just now.” 

Whereupon be drew his check for the amount and had 
the mortgage transferred to his own name, to the disap- 
pointment and chagrin of his old crony, who had imag- 
ined that the Commodore's wealth was a minus quantity. 

Another important thing had happened to Wéiliam. 
had died—the youngest, just when he 
arrived at man’s 


some years after. 


Two brothers 


1863 and traveled with him in search of health, but it 
was not to be found, and the sick man died in his arms 
in Paris the next year. 

He had brothei 
years his junior. Cornelius J.—or ‘ 
csenerally called 


one left, Cornelius Jeremiah, nine 
Corneel,” as he was 
was the very opposite, in temperament 


and disposition, of his father and his brother. They 


were solid and stolid, having slight knowledge of books, | 


and no literary or wsthetic training ; but they had hard 
common sense, they were methodical and business-like 
in their habits, industrious and He was 
weak and fragile, physically and morally, delicate, irrita- 
ble, petulant, reckless, impulsive and improvident, with 
literary taste, but an idler, a gambler and easily upset 
ly wine. He was an epileptic, too, and between *his ill- 


economical, 


nesses and his excesses life was almost always a burden 
tohim. Such an erratic and unstable character could win 


no affection or respect from an inflexible man like the | 


Commodore. He early distrusted him, then despised him, 
and never till the day of his death was there any feeling 
between them except a cordial dislike. ‘I would give a 
niillion dollars if he had never been named ‘ Cornelius,’ ” 
the old man would say bitterly. 

Maddened by his father’s continual repreaches, Cor- 
nelins ran away when he was eighteen, and shipped 
before the mast for a voyage around the Horn. It was 
the beginning of the gold mania. He made but a short 
stay in California, and, on returning home, was arrested 
and confined in the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum by his 
father, on the ground that the boy ‘‘must be crazy” or 


who hed been far | 


estate, and George, the disabled soldier, | 
He went to Europe with George in | 


| he wouldn’t have drawn on him for money in California, 
**Corneel” never forgave his father for what he regarded 
as an inexcusable outrage. After this his father made 
him an allowance on which to live, increasing it at the 
time of his marriage, and several times paid his debts, 
but there never was anything but antagonism between 
them. 

One or two other things had transpired in William’s 
favor during that quarter of a century’s drudging on 
Staten Island. He had conformed to his father’s taste in 
raising choice stock and good horses. He became very 
fond of horse-flesh, and had a pair that he felt sure 
nothing on the Island could pass. He was not in the 
habit of taking anybody’s dust. One day when he was 
| cut on the road exercising his favorite span, and passing 

everything upon the way, he suddenly became half con- 
scious of rolling wheels behind him. The half conscious- 
ness of rolling wheels soon became full consciousness of 
approaching wheels. ‘‘ Aha!” he said to himself; ‘‘some- 
T'll show them !” 

And he drew tighter those leathern conductors which 

convey the purpose of a driver to an intelligent and 

spirited horse, and as his speed increased, he resumed 
| the conversation with his companion. In a minute he 
| felt that the wheels were gaining on him, and he uttered 
to his team that sound of encouragement which the horse 
knows so well “t—ck! t—ck!” following it with a 

BaF i The buggy spun over the smooth road, 
and William complacently thought that the mysterious 
wheels had vanished. Not so. Their solid thump be- 
‘hind him grew painfully distinct, and he drew from the 
socket the whip and gave a couple of smart cuts to those 
astonished horses that had not been struck before in a 
| year; and he remarked to his guest, ‘‘ They are not feel- 
| ing very well to-day.” 


body around here has got a new team. 


Re 
long! 


No use; the spinning vehicle 
buzzed nearer and nearer, the noses of the mysterious 
half turned and 
glanced at them out of a corner of his eye, then haule< 
up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, father! It’s you, is it? I 
wondered who on earth it could be!” 


steeds were opposite his seat. He 


**That’s a good team of yours,” said the Commodore, 
encouragingly ; ‘‘ but you must give them some more oats 
before you race with me!” Hy 
Boy and Mountain Girl. 

Another important thing happened during these years 
to convince his father that he might possibly have ‘ some- 
thing in him.” The Staten Islanders wanted a railroad, 

| and William H. and his uncle Captain Jacob Vanderbilt, 
were largely instrumental in starting it. In ’56 the road 
was built, skirting the eastern shore from Vanderbilt's 
Landing. It was a great public convenience and of im- 
mense importance to the development of the Island, but 
it fell under the gross mismanagement of a Board of 
Directors, and became bankrupt. It was overwhelmed 
with debts, and the owners resolved to put it into the 
hands of a receiver. Mr. Vanderbilt had, up to this 
period, had no experience in the management of rail- 
roads, but he had shown himself a man of energy and 
business capacity, and by the unanimous agreement of 
all parties, he was appointed receiver of the bankrupt 
road, 


was driving Mountain 


This was clearly the turning-point in his career. It 
him his ‘“‘chance.” He eagerly seized it. His 
| father looked on incredulously, and said to himself, 
‘Aha! They have put him in there becuuse they think I 
will bolster him up with money. I will not!’ The little 


gave 


broken-down Staten Island Railroad, without money, with- 
out credit, without materials, without organization, be- 
came the school from which graduated the greatest of the 
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railroad kings of the century. 
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He took hold of it witha 
yigorous grip. In two years he had paid off all its debts, 
reequipped it, connected it with New York by a new ferry, 
and placed it on the secure road to permanent success. 

The Commodore looked on amazed. ‘‘Is that the fool 
cf the family?” he inquired of himself. ‘Or have I 
made a mistake ?” 

(s a recognition of his shrewdness, William H. Vander- 
hilt was made President of the Company, and managed 
its affairs with increasing success till his father sum- 
moned him to accompany George to the Riviera, and 
Southern France. 

Even before this time William H. Vanderbilt had 
learned to surrender his own preferences, and practice 
complete submission to his father’s will. Not only his 
requests, but his lightest wishes, were heeded. No sug- 
gestion of the Commodore’s was allowed to pass un- 
heeded, 20 caprice of his disregarded, This course went 
far toward breaking down the Commodore’s persistent 
incredulity, and making him think that there might 
be something in ‘ Bill” after all. 

When they were bound for Europe in the steam-yacht 
North Star an incident occurred illustrating this. The 
son was very fond of smoking, and as he walked the 
deck with his father he indulged his favorite habit. 

“T wish you wouldn’t smoke!” exclaimed the father, 
as the curling clouds of incense blew in his eyes. ‘It is 
a filthy habit. Ill give you $10,000 if you will stop it.” 

“You need not hire me to do it,” said Wilham H. 
“Your wish, father, is quite sufficient. I will never 
And off the blue Canaries he flung his 
last cigar into the sea. 

When William H. Vanderbilt returned from Europe 
with the remains of his brother in 1864, he was taken 
into his father’s confidence, and made Vice-president of 
the Harlem Railroad. The Commodore was worth, it 
was thought, $50,000,000 at the time, and this sum 
rapidly grew. He controlled Harlem, and two years 
later he took the control of the Central out of the hands 
of Henry Keep. He doubled the amount of stock, con- 
solidated the roads, made William H. Vice-president of 
tlhe new company, and pocketed $25,000,000 from the 
advance in the value of-stock in a single day! Con- 
solidation and stock - watering were the two elements 
that made up the basis of the Commodore’s campaign. 
l’irst, he aimed to make a road pay dividends ; next, to 
annihilate competition, All leakages were stopped ; 
strict economy was enforced ; idlers were discharged ; 
ornaments were stripped from locomotives ; new depots 
were built and new connections formed; and business 
developed in every way. William H. was responsible 
for carrying out the details of his father’s plans, and he 
proved himsclf equal to the difficult task. 

When Commodore Vanderbilt's will was admitted to 
probate, four days after his death, it was found that not 
less than $100,000,000, amounting to nine-tenths of the 
vast property, was left to William H. The bequests to 
all other persons were not more than $15,000,000, and 
half of this was given to the four sons of William H. 

To the unfortunate second son, Cornelius J., the tes- 
tutor bequeathed only the income derived from $200,000, 
For years before, ‘‘Corneel” had been virtually ban- 
ished from his father’s house, occasional interviews being 
obtained only through the intercession of his sisters. 
Even on his deathbed the railroad king said he didn’t 
The feeling was reciprocal, 
and the latter always alluded to his father and brother 
with undisguised contempt. 

“Why doesn’t he give me a chance ?” 


smoke again.” 


care to see his wayward son. 


the epileptic 
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would ask, angrily. ‘* Everybody admits that I know 
more than Bill, if 1 don’t know very much. Why doesn’t 
father put me in charge of some little railroad and see 
what I can do ?” 

But the Commodore was unrelenting, and he empha- 
sized his distrust when he made his will. The unequal 
distribution gave rise to a fierce contest of that docu- 
ment, which, for a time, promised to be one of the raciest 
and most disgraceful social scandals of the day. To his 
great credit, William H. compromised it, giving to his 
litigious brother the income on a million dollars. To 
the small bequests made to his sisters, William H. also 
voluntarily added half « million dollars to each, driving 
from house to house one evening and counting out the 
money from his own tremendous portion. 

A year or two later Cornelius Jeremiah Vanderbilt was 
shot dead in his room at the hotel, and it was supposed 
the shot was fired by his own hand. 

From the Spring of 1877 to the Fall of 1881—barely 
five years—William H. Vanderbilt was wholly in charge 
of the great railroads which his father had bequeathed to 
him. He adopted a rule from the first to take as few 
risks as possible, and to devote his energies to preserv- 
ing the property he inherited, and to protect its natural 
increase. The wave of commercial activity was flowing 
upward, and no other policy could have augmented his 
fortune so fast. He had to protect Lake Shore and ac- 
quire the Canada Southern and Michigan Central roads ; 
he had to manage the threatened strike of 12,000 men on 
his line, and two years later, in harmony with his method 
of protecting his system from the assaults of rivals, he 
made the largest sale of railroad stock ever made by one 
man—250,000 shares of Central at 120. He was known 
to hold $52,000,000 worth of the stock, and there was a 
demand for the stock on the market, to which he felt 
it prudent to yield. Vanderbilt and Wabash stocks 
immediately advanced, Central going up to 134, The 
$30,000,000 which Vanderbilt received for the stock he 
put into Government bonds. Within a year it was re- 
ported .rom Washington that he was getting interest on 
$53,000,000 of Government bonds, more than the entire 
fortune of the Marquis of Westminster, the richest man 
in England, or any of the Rothschilds. In three years 
William H. Vanderbilt had doubled the colossal fortune 
left him by his father, and had become, beyond all com-¢ 
parison, the richest man in the. world. 

The phenomenal year of 1880, a year of great crops, 
wild speculation and high prices, saw the outbreak of a 
destructive ‘“‘war of rates,” which terribly depressed 
railroad securities of all kinds during the following year, 
and damaged the prestige which Mr. Vanderbilt had en- 
joyed for sagacity in railroad management. For he led 
in this war, partly to punish the Erie and partly to post- 
pone work on the Nickel Plate, and he obstinately held 
out against a settlement long after all other trunk-line 
presidents had agreed on amicable terms. He was finally 
beaten by the establishment of differential rates and the 
completion of the Nickel Plate, which he was compelled 
to buy. 

By 1883 Mr. Vanderbilt found his health undermined 
by the constant strain and anxiety of his laborious posi- 
tion, and on May 4th he resigned the presidencies of all 
the roads with which he had become identified. That 
his sons did not succeed him caused considerable com- 
ment, but he had not yet sufficient confidence in their 
discretion, and other and older persons were designated 
for the trusts. 

With his uncle Jacob, and his son, George W., he 
immediately sailed for Europe. James H. Rutter was 
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elected President of the Cen- 
tral, and, on his death, was 
succeeded by Chauncey M. 
Depew, who is still ably 
directing the management of 
the great property. Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s large operations in 
Western Union, in Chicago 
and Northwestern, Omaha, 
Philadelphia and Reading, 
and the coup d'état which re- 
sulted in the absorption of 
the West Shore, are too re- 
cent and well-known to need 
more than mere mention. 
William H. Vanderbilt kept 
up and honored the famous 
old Dutch habit of procrea- 
tion, and his wife bore him 
nine children, eight of whom 
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OF WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT'S STABLES. 


ie 
—four boys and four girls— 
have survived him. The 
Vanderbilts were not made 
arrogant by their fortune, 
They wanted their children 
to marry respectable Ameri- 
cans like themselves, and they 
were intolerant of those who 
seek ‘‘high connections” in 
marriage. They believed in 
no ‘* blood” except that which 
every honest and industrious 
man distills in his own veins. 
‘**We have money enough,” 
they would say to their chil- 
dren ; “‘but it cannot take 
the place of respectability. 
Let your companions and 
your consorts be reputable. 
Avoid adventurers,  charla- 
tans, vulgarians and rogues, 
under whatever pretense they 
come, and insist on Lonest 
men and wemen.” 

So they did. They all mar- 
ried sincere, straightforward, 
downright men and women 


INTERIOR OF THE STABLES, 


like themselves, and the 
daughters did not disdain 
men who worked for 4 
living. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
oldest and richest son of 
William H., is now thirty- 
seven. Ten years ago he mar- 
ried Miss Gwynne, and they 
have a lacge family of chil- 
dren. When these file into 
church together, their blonde 
heads make a pair of stairs 
of very gentle incline. He is 
a fine-looking man, of hearty 
and genuine manners, and he 
wears English side-whiskers, 
like his three brothers and 
his father and grandfather. 
He is an officer in several 
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charitable institutions, thereby striving to offset the doc- 
trines of Darwin by promoting the survival of the un- 
fittest. His wife is a petite and pleasant woman, and 
popular, ‘though without ambition to be a society leader. 

The second son, WiHiam K., is the social head of the 
family. His young wie was a Southern lady, a daughter 


build a handsome house. She entertained. 
German, and gave fifty-dollar fans as favors. 


She led the 
She organ- 


ized and engineered the great party which her father- 
in-law gave four years ago, and which is said to have cost 
$60,000, where the patrician Astors for the first time 
attended and fellowshiped the new-comers on equal 
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ola Dr. Smith, of Mobile, and she entered the family | terms. At her own magnificent ball, given as a house- 
only eight years ago, her father having come here as a | warming, she wore an irregular coronet of diamonds and 
cotton-broker after the war. She is a plump and attract- | diamond buckles on her slippers. ‘ 

ive brunette, and she early learned her power as a % The third son is Frederick. He lost caste in the family 
society unit. She placed herself at the front by the side | by marrying the divorced wife of his cousin Torrance, 


of Mrs, William Astor. She induced her husband to ' His mother was dreadfully shocked and scandalized by 
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it, for she was the daughter of a Puritan parson. Fred- 
erick is said to have considerable ability, and he will 
know how to increase the ten millions that have fallen 
to his share. 

The youngest son is George W. He is barely of age 
and unmarried. He is not robust, hates to talk of money, 
possesses feeling and sentiment, is studious and refined, 
and even has some literary ambition, like Waldorf Astor. 

The Vanderbilts are prolific. The three married sons | 
ot William H. all have children, as have the four married 
daughters. 

The eldest daughter married Elliott F. Shepherd, a | 
lawyer who received a new bent in life from the advan- 
tageous connection, and who built a superb safe-deposit 
on Fifth Avenue, with the fantastic title of ‘‘The Bank 
of Banks.” 

The second, Emily, married William Sloane, the lead- | 


ing carpet man of the city. He is an enterprising, thrifty 
man, and generally liked and respected in the mercantile 


world. The Sloanes and Shepherds live in the second of | 
the magnificent Vanderbilt palaces, the one north of the 
marble ligature that binds them together. 

The third daughter married W. McK. Twombly, a sue- 
cessful paper manufacturer from Massachusetts. He is 
a gentleman, and his entrance to the family illustrated 
that good rule of the Vanderbilts of which I have spoken 

they did not demand for their alliances ‘‘ blood” or 
aristocratic connections, but they did demand good 
morals and good breeding. 

The youngest daughter married Dr. Seward Webb, a 
talented son of James Watson Webb, the veteran journal- 
ist. They lived with the bride’s parents, and sinee her 
father’s death have continued to reside ~vith her mother. 

Few of the princes of Europe have palaces so magnifi 
ceut and luxurious as the mansion of William H. Vander 
bilt, at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-first Street. Hundreds 
of workmen were three years building it, and it cost 
more than $2,500,000. There is no other residence in 
the city approaching it in costliness and elegance. It is 
of brown stone, in the square, severe, box-like style of 
the Greck renaissance. Tt is four stories high, and | 
measures 84 by 115 feet. It is ornamented witbin and 
without with a wealth of carving. The mansion is en- 
tered through a spacious corridor extending Detween it 
and the adjoining residence of Mrs. Sloane and Mrs. 
Shepherd ; this corridor having floor of mosaic, walls of 
marble and roof of giass. The doors leading into the 
house are bronze copies of the Ghiberti gates ot Flor- 
ence, and cost $20,000, while the vronze railings and 
other bronze doors about the house cost $30,000 more. 

The palace is built around a court or hall, extending to 
the full height of the building, and roofed with stained 
‘lass. Eight porphyry columns with bronze capitals 
support galleries on each floor, leading to the living- 
rooms. Opposite the entrance is a mantelpiece of red 
marble and bronze, which reaches to the first gallery, 
and is supported on either side by two figures in high 
svlief. The drawing-room is on the east side. Its walls 
ure of carved woodwork, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
the panels are hung with pale-red velvet, embroidered 
with foliage and flowers. Columns of Mexican onyx with | 
bronze capitals stand beside each door, bearing handsome 
Female figures, in solid | 
The ceiling is | 


vases and clustered lights. 
silver, hold candelabra in other corners. 
being frescoed. 

Sliding-doors, draped with rich portiéres, open on the 
north to the library, and on the south to the Japanese 
pulor. The bookcases are of rosewood, inlaid with silver 
gin. mvther-of-pearl. Ou the west is Mr. Vanderbilt's pri- | 


| hunting scenes by Luminais, the French artist. 


| stairway with bronze banisters. 


| children. 


| of Santo Domingo mahogany. 


| tuny, Leloir, Meissonnier, 
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vate room—the room in which he died. The ceiling of 
the Japanese parlor is of bamboo, picked out with red 
and yellow lacquer-work. There are fantastic cabinets 
and cupboards, and bronze panels, picked out with gold 
and silver. To the west of the hall is the dining-room, 
28 x 37 feet. It is superbly decorated. The gilded 
panels of the arched ceiling are filled with carvings of 
fruits and foliage, and in the spaces are paintings of 
Sixty 
European painters and sculptors were engaged for two 
years on this house. 

To the right of the main hall, on entering, is the broad 
The first landing opens 
on a gallery which runs around the aquarelle-room. ‘Tle 
family parlor is in the northeast corner. It is finished in 
ebony, inlaid with ivory, and the walls are hung with 
dark-blue broeaded silk. The ceiling reveals frescoes of 
The next room along Fifth Avenue is Mrs, 
Vanderbilt’s bedroom, 26 feet square, equipped by Alard, 
of Paris. The white marble walls are hung with silk, 
and on the ceiling 1s a painting by Lefebre, ‘‘ Awakening 
The frieze is of rosewood and mahogany. 
It is spacious and 


of Aurora.” 
The next room is Mr. Vanderbilt's. 


| beautiful, finished with rosewood inlaid with satinwood. 


His dressing-roo:. is wainscoted 8 feet high in opales- 
cent glass, of blue, gold and silver, with abundant mir- 
rors. The bath-tubs and basins are of mahogany and 
silver, and are masked by sliding mirrors of plate-glass. 

The mansion was thrown open in January, 1882, as a 
house-warming. This, also, was the first public recep- 
tion of Dr. and Mrs. Seward Webb, returning from their 
wedding-trip to Europe. 

The picture-gallery (on the ground floor) is the largest 
room in the house, measuring 32 x 48 feet, and the ceil- 
ing is 35 feet high, formed of opalescent glass, combined 
in quaint designs. This and the upper rooms of tlie 
mansion are furnished with a splendor corresponding 
with those already mentioned. 

In the west wall of the gallery is a monumental mante!- 
piece of African marble, with cone of mosait glass. ‘The 
woodwork is black oak, and the caryatides and pilasters 
The handsome floor is 
bordered with a mosaic of Sienna and black marble, 
in Pompeian style. 

Mr. Vanderbilt's gallery of paintings forms perhaps the 
finest collection in the world, representing the modern 
art of France. These famous pictures are estimated to 
be worth $1,500,000, and we find here some of the finest 
examples of Millet, Corot, Diaz, Jules Dupré, Rousseau, 
Tryon, Daubigny, Ziem, Fromentin, Gérome, Bouge- 
reau, Vebert, Breton, Frére, Alma Tadema, Détaille, For- 
tosa Bonheur, Knaus, De 
Neuville, Delacrofx, and other famous ones. Of the most 
notable artists there are several instances, and many by 
Détaille, Gérome, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonnier, Leloir and 
Alma Tadema, were painted to his order. There is Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s portrait, painted by Meissonnier in 1880. 

This gallery was formerly accessible to ladies and gen- 


| tlemen who, through proper introduction, obtained cards ; 


but even these select few abused the trust. They rifled 
the adjoining conservatory of its choicest blossoms, they 
invaded the family apartments ‘‘ to see how they looked,” 
and they cut off and carried away bits of the curtains and 
tapestry as souvenirs, till at last the hospitality came to 
an end. 

Mr. Vanderbilt's sources of pleasure were not many. 
He cared less for the sea than his father, and never 


owned a steam yacht. He cared nothing for club life. 


He spent his Summers quietly at Sharon Springs and. 


Saratoga. One of his strongest inherited traits was his 
love of horses. This became a passion with him, and the 
keenest enjoyment of his life was had when he was hold- 
ing a tight rein over the back of Mand §, or driving his 
trotting team Aldine and Early Rose in the midst of a 
throng of horsemen. Then he was always at his best, 
talkative, cheerful and good-humored. Before he built 
the house above described he put up the stables on 
Madison Avenue. They cost $60,000 without the land, 
and the floors, ceilings and stalls are all finished in pol- 
ished cherry and black walnut. 

Mr. Vanderbilt was largely responsible for the present 
craze for fast teams. He astonished the trotting world 
by driving Lady Mac and Small Hopes to a top buggy in 
2:23}, and he afterward drove Maud § and Aldine to 
buggy in 2:154. That time has never yet been equaled. 
He was a skillful, bold and fearless driver, and though 
he was twice thrown from his wagon at Fleetwood, it did 
not dampen his zeal ; though on one of these occasions he 
was struck senseless and borne to the club-house uncon- 
scious. Besides the family horses, he kept at his stable 
Maud §, for which he paid $20,000, Aldine, Early Rose, 
Leander, Lysander, Bay Dick, Small Hopes and Charles 
Dickens, all well-known animals. For the last year his 
health has interfered with his driving much. Mr. Van- 
derbilt showed his real love for horses when he sold 
Maud S to Robert Bonner for $40,000, when he was 
offered $100,000 for her by a syndicate of sportsmen. 
‘Bonner will be kind to her,” he said. ‘‘I think too 
much of her to have her hippodromed.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt was not a professional philanthropist, 
but he gave away large sums. He gave to New York 
city the great obelisk of Thothmes, erected 1,500 years 
before the Christian era, which now stands in Central 
Park, paying $86,000 to have it transported hither from 
Egypt. He gave $200,000 to Vanderbilt University in 
Tennessee. He gave $10,000 to the Deems fund of the 
University of North Carolina, and a similar sum to the 
University of Virginia. He gave $50,000 to one New 
York church, and half as much to another. He gave 
$150,000 to General Grant, only accepting in return the 
General's trophies, which he at once presented to the 
Government. He gave $500,000 to the College of P..y- 
sicians and Surgeons. 

In April, 1882, an effort was made to kill Mr. Vander- 
bilt with an infernal machine sent through the mails. 
He was warned by the explosion of a similar one ad- 
dressed to Cyrus W. Field. 
of socialists. 

Three hours before his death Mr. Vanderbilt drew his 
last check, and it was in aid of a charity. 


There were private services at the house, followed by a 


quiet funeral at St. Bartholomew’s Church, and then the 
body was borne away to the old family vault in the 
Moravian Cemetery, at New Dorp, Staten Island. In it 
are the bodies of the Commodore and his two wives and 
sister Phebe. Cornelius J. was buried elsewhere. Some 
400 yards distant, on the hill, is the great mausoleum 
which Mr. Vanderbilt was just finishing. It faces south- 
west, and looks down on the little ‘‘ meeting-house ” 
where the Vanderbilts all used to attend service. The 
structure is of granite, trimmed with handsome stone 
from France, Italy and Palestine. 
like a church. Through the arched entrance the visitor 
passes into a spacious vestibule, opening to the right and 
left through other arches. Through a second vestibule 
the mausoleum is reached, and here are niches for the 
dead, arranged in tiers. Each niche has a handsome 
plate for an inscription. Above is another group of 
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niches, accessible from a gallery, which is reached by 
staircases. There are niches for seventy-five bodies, and 
in the central tomb the ashes of the Commodore will be 
deposited. 

Under the provisions of the will, Mrs. Vanderbilt be- 
comes the tenant for life of her husband’s splendid 
mansion, with an annual income of $200,000. Forty 
million dollars are divided equally among the eight chil- 
dren, and forty millions more, in which they have an 
equal interest, are to be held in trust for them, and the 
interest paid to them. About $2,500,000 is bequeathed 
to various benevolent and charitable institutions, and 
a million or so goes in minor bequests. The residue 
of the property, $100,000,000 or more, is bequeathed in 
equal shares to the eldest sons, Cornelius and William 
K. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s physician says that he died of over- 


work. He did not know how to shift burdens upon 
others. If there was work to do, he did it the hardest 
way. When he came up from his Staten Island farm, he 


was tough and rugged; he ate heartily and slept well. 
His health was excellent even eight years ago, when the 


vast burden of his possessions fell upon him. He was 


apparently good for a quarter of a century of life. But 
he has lived a quarter of a century since that. He 


schemed and worried and figured to hold his own; he 
was prevented from taking needful exercise ; he lost his 
appetite and power of sleep ; he broke down his health, 
and laid the foundation of arterial changes which pre- 
cipitated the rupture of the large vessel in his brain. It 
is a mistake to suppose that any millionaire gets what is 
> It is one of the curi- 
ous compensations of nature that no man can employ for 
his own comfort and benefit more than a very small sum 
of money, and that ali that he acquires above that must 
go to the benefit and comfort of others. 
moderate incomes! An enormous fortune is a heavy 
burden to carry. To be very rich invites cares, dangers, 
responsibilities and annoyances for which there is no 
adequate offset. 


Blessed are the 
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I was restine on the banks ofa blue, rippled trout 


| brook ; the tall alders, gently stirred by the cool mount- 
It was the diabolical work | 


ain breeze, waved their pale-green ensigns over me, and 
the bees were busy gathering sweet stores from the 
breadths of white and pink clover all around. Glancing 
across the little bridge that spanned the brook, my eyes 
followed the dusty road and rested on a red schoolhouse. 
It was recess, and the little ones were having a frolic. 
Over the edge of the hill peeped the white gable end of 
a farmhouse, surrounded by a nest of old barns, shaded 
by tall, swinging elms. Beyond rose up a higher range 
of hills and wooded knolls, and behind these, mountains ; 
not the conventional mountain, with bare granite flanks 
and shining snows, but dense and dark with forest of 
pine, hemlock, spruce, maple and birch. 

Glanecing back at the wooden schoolhouse and farm 


| buildings, I fell to thinking how architecture was in- 
The interior seems | 


fluenced by surroundings and suitable materials ; how 
the log cabin, the earliest product of pioneer civilization, 
finally gave way to the square toy houses of a New Eng- 
land village, that made an artist shudder at their un- 
broken, right-angled lines, bare and cold. And so my 
thoughts ranged back to the early twilight of Egyptian 
architecture. How stiff and formal and unnatural was 
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the result derived from the unyielding material gathered 


from the quarries of Syene. The rigid, colossal figure of 


Thebes’s temple fronts—the Sphinx even—what a contrast | 


are they to the supple, life-embodied creations of Greek 
marble ; while, on the other hand, how inadequately 
would the latter material produce the effect of solid- 
ity and power, as rendered in the Pyramids. It must 
be remembered, that the connecting-link be- 
tween the Egyptian and Athenian schools was the As 


however, 


syrian, compused of alabaster and plastic clay. 

So, while we find the architect 
erned by the nature of his materials, we 
mark how sculpture, 


has been largely gov- 
cannot but re- 
auxiliary, has 


as an architectural 


been abused in modern times. Beginning with Egyptian 
and Assyrian temples, to the marvelous frieze of the Par- 
thenon—the apex of the plastic art—we find sculpture 
filling its proper place as the handmaid of high architect- 
ure used on a plane commensurate with the plans of the 
and the 

of his ma- 

terial. Sculpture 

was never intended 

for the adornment 

of private houses 

by its creators, the 

Greeks, except per- 

chance, in the 
duction of a bust ; 
and this was placed 
in a convenient 
niche, not isolated, 
as one often sees a 
so-called group, 
against a black 
background of 
shadow. 

Drifting to the 
Orient, how marked 
is the indtstrial art 
of China compared 
with Greece and 


designer 


scope 


pro- 
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| Italy. A nation of tea-drinkers, how have they per- 
petuated its pleasures on the fictile art of the country. 

What Bohea was to the Mandarin ‘‘ bulbous below 
the ribs,” as Charles Lamb used to say, the grape was to 
Bacchus and his votaries, the Greeks. The amphora— 
the large doubled-handled vase or wine - jar—and the 
thyrsus, with its wreath of vine-leaves and clustering 


egrapes, recall the lines of Omar : 


* Waste not thine hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of this and that endeavor and dispute ; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful grape, 
Than sadden after none, or bitter fruit.” 


As a digression, let us remark on the effect of paper on 
household decoration. What innumerable odds and ends 
have we borrowed from Japan to decorate nooks and 
corners with brightness and color. It would exceed our 

| space to follow architectural influence through its various 
developments in 
earlier times ; but 
let us turn to Lon- 
don and see how 
the absence there 
of suitable material 
was deplorably felt 
by the architect. 
London is situated 
in a long, stoneless 
valley, strew 
loose glacial gravel. 
It may be 
imagined local 
brick was the un- 
satisfactory result, 
depressing and re- 
stricting for 
centuries the de- 
velopment of archi- 
tectural beauty. Of 
course the Middle 
Ages saw the erec- 
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tion of the ecclesiastical and other palaces built of 
imported stone ‘from Normandy ; but to-day the prin- 
cipal buildings and adornments of this great metropolis 
are owing to importations from the granite quarries of 
Dartmoor, or the blue stone of Aberdeen. This dearth 
of substantial and handsome material also resulted in 
stucco, a poor imitation of stone. After long centuries 
of the ‘‘ brick” school, came what is now known as 
Queen Anne, a combination of good brick and wood. 
Brighton furnishes another striking instance of the 
poverty of architectural materials above alluded to, 
where brick and stucco prevail, and in one case the 
old church is built of split flints from the neighboring 
barren downs. In Cheshire the old red sandstone has, in 
conjunction with wood, furnished the decoratiy2 and old- 
fashioned fronts of Chester streets ; while Bath, with its 
noble abbey and imposing streets, constructed of local 
stone, stands architecturally without a peer ia Great 
Britain, if we except, perhaps, a portion of Edinburgh or 


abandon of the gay populace seems to be imprinted on 
their walls. ~ 

Aud now, strolling up Broadway and Fifth Avenue, we 
find a warmth of color in the brown stone edged with 
Virginia creepers that sparkles under the glory of our 
cloudless skies. The Tribune Building, with its craning 
neck of tall tower, is made of granite from Maine quarries ; 
but, as a general rule, the brown stone is the builder's 
favorite in New York city. 

In Philadelphia, with its clean-as-a-pin air, which, by- 
the-way, is attributed to the marble trimmings, polished 
and white, brick and white and green marble predomi, 
nate. In Richmond we find red brick predominating. In 
Washington, the public buildings of white marble give 
an air of solidity and contrast with the more lowly sur- 
roundings of red brick. Augustine, Florida, furnishes 
a most unique material in ‘‘eoquina,” or fossil shell, as 
durable as it is picturesque, and suitable to the wg | 
climate of that locality. Fort Marion, at. this point, i 


Aberdeen, where the same course has had the same | said to be the most perfectly preserved specimen of the 


effect. The marvel- 
ous and beautiful 
cathedrals of Eng- 
land and Northern 
France their 
peculiar influence 
as much to the 
massive material of 
their construction, 
as they do to the 
supreme art which 
designed them. 
Glancing at Paris— 
the Paris of Baron 
Haussmann — com- 
posed of a soft 
White sandstone 
peculiarly adapted 
to ornamyntation, 
radiating from 
central points, and 
alive with color 
and life—how the 


owe 
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military architect- 
ure of the Middle 
Ages. Who that 
has strolled 
through jits quaint 
old-time streets 
will forget the 
picturesque tone of 
the coquina walls ? 

Chicago, with its 
marble and granite 
front on the blue 
waters of Lake 
Michigan, is a type 
of the energy and 
strength of its de- 
signers. Glancing 
through the South 
and West, stone- 
less and barren, we 
find wood and 
brick; until, be- 
yond the confines 


ever 
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of the grassy seas of Southern Colorado, we strike the | 
remnants of Aztec civilization in the ‘‘adobe” or clay 
which boasts alike the Cathedral of Santa Fé and the 
dug -out of the Greaser. into Mexico | 
and Central America stone again appears in the won- 
drous ruins of its temples, red with the blood of 
countless captives, their fronts decorated, as in Egypt, 
with endless forms of hieroglyphical art; and pur- 
suing our course still further, to the Andes of Peru, we 
tread the deserted stone halls of the mighty Incas. Asia, 
with the exception of Hindoostan— including Persia, 
China and Japan—cannot be considered as having an 
architecture, when the bamboo hut in the tropics alter- 
nates with the ‘‘igloo” of the Arctic aboriginal. The 
same remark applies to Africa, except Egypt, and the 
Moorish influences of later times. 

It may not be without interest to the general reader to 
know how the Pyramids and other colossal buildings of 
Egypt, Peru and China were erected — explorers still 
found edifices in Peru in an unfinished state. Simply by 
means of an inclined plane, up which the masonry was 


As we descend 


carried by sheer strength. Of course it must be remem- 
bered that human labor and time, as we compute it, was 
of no account, and an estimate, even, of the forces em- 
ployed would be so great as to create incredulity. 


BOWING. 
By Hl. R. Hawets, 

IT nave often wondered why Thackeray never wrote a 
**Roundabout” on **‘ Bowing.” It is one of*those dread- 
ful social—I had almost said—‘ evils,” 
alike every gentleman and every snob. 
to bow” is often an absorbing, even agonizing question. 
To bow just in the right way to everybody, and do it 
right each time (suppose, for instance, you meet the 
same person six times a day at Brighton), requires so 
much presence of mind that absence of body is almost 
preferable. 

I remember poor John Parry used to do it at the piano. 
Up and down the Esplanade walk the victims of each 
other’s salutations ; 
shake hands cordially, and chat a moment; the next 
time, they exchange a warm ‘“‘ How d’ye do?” the third 


which concern 
“To bow or not 


time, a hasty ‘‘ Here we are again!” accompanied by a 
feverish smile ; the fourth time, they hurry past with an 
excited nod; the fifth time, they rush by with averted 
heads ; and the sixth, they see tie horrible crisis from 
afar, and immediately turn tail ; the situation has grown 
untenable, and they have driven each other from the 
Esplanade. 

But that is only one case. I asked Hawfinch, who 
goes everywhere, what he did at an ‘‘at home’ when he 
met his hostess about a dozen times face to face in the 
same evening. He said, promptly,‘‘I never meet her but 
once ; if I chance to come upon her again, I always say 
‘Ta! ta!’ after which neither of us need speak or notice 
each other, for I’m supposed to be gone.” A good 
hostess is in a better position than her guests ; she has 
her little phrase which she says to everybody. I have 
been met three times in the same evening by a late 
lamented lady of fashion with the same beaming smile, 
and she always said, ‘*'Tea in the next room!” This did 
capitally ; it enabled me to hurry off in that direction. 
Another hostess adopts the phrase, ‘‘ Oh ! ——— is dying 
to know you!” and gazes vaguely for - This does 
well, for it enables her to hurry off in pursuit of the 
mythical - But what are vou to do when you meet 


a friend with whom your wife has had a row ? or when 
Jones, who serves you in Regent Street, takes off his hat 
to you at Margate, or offers to shake hands with you at 
the Louvre ? or when you meet a lady who is not quite 
sure that you remember her, or worse still, a lady who is 
not quite sure that she remembers you ? and when you are 
doubtful, is it better to bow ? or when you have taken off 
your hat to the wrong person, or actually stopped to speak, 
what on earth are you to do then? If you have a bad 
memory for faces, or are known, like most public men, to 
a number of people whom you don’t know, are you to 
bow right and left, and be thought insane ; or are you to 
cut half the people who expect recognition, and be 
thought churlish ? 

I declare, I have lain awake worrying over these affect- 
ing problems after making some unusually bad mistake. 
But a new side of the question turned up last week. I 
was surprised and comforted, on crossing the Channel the 
other day, to find that difficulties which I supposed to be 
confined to the awkward and insular Briton had begun, 
perhaps through his barbaric ways, to worry the once 
invariably polite Gaul. 

Perhaps one of the most agonizing incidents of foreign 
travel is the practice of universal salutation—standing 


| with one’s hat off out-of-doors, when addressing a lady, 


or in the presence of government flunkies, capping people 
you never knew because they happen to know the friend 


} : . . 
you are walking with ; bowing to the shoeblack at your 


hotel, to the seullion in the yard, to the chambermaid on 


| the stairs, to the secretary, to the shop-girl, to the inde- 


finite female character seated at the desk in all the cafés, 
to the people at the fable d’héte, in the railway or omuni- 
bus, and I know not where besides! Well, I thouglit all 
this was understood abroad ; I went about saying, ‘‘ How 
beautiful is this custom ! how much we have to learn in 
politeness !” I did a little of it with great difficulty my- 
self, and pretended to like it} and looked surprised and 
shécked when any one voted the whole business a bore! 


| Judge, then, of my astonishment upon reading the fol- 


the first time they meet, they stop, | 


lowing note in the Paris Figaro: ‘‘ Ought one to salute 
on entering a railway-car, omnibus, etc.? This question, 
which we have submitted to our readers, has been an- 
swered differently by many correspondents. Out of 


| twenty, eight are affirmative, and twelve are negative. 


We select the following replies. “his is the Affirmative: 
‘When you get into a train, you enter a private or 4 
public place, whichever you may choose to consider it. 
In raising your hand to your hat,.you simply act in a 
polite manner to whatever strangers who will do the 
like to you when they alight ; ’tis a simple rule of good 
company.’ 

‘‘Here is the Negative: ‘Never whilst I live! I have 
paid for my place, I take it, and occupy it like the 
rest; they are prepared to growl at me the instant I 
get in, it is needless to salute them,’ 6 

‘Here is another Negative: ‘No; no more need to 
bow in a railway-car than at a café or restaurant ; you 
might as well bow on entering a circus! Notice the 
people who bow; they either look nervously timid, 
silly, or like people afraid of the police.’” 

But the most remarkable sentence is this closing opin- 
ion of the editor of the Figaro: ‘ This last negative is on 
the whole our own!” Now, upon this truly awful and 


| complex subject of Continental bowing I almost hesitate 


| 
| 
| 


to pronounce an opinion, but one of two things is clear. 
Either bowing is essential to politeness, or it is not ; if it 
is, the influence of the rnde Briton is rapidly corrupting 
the polite Frenchman, who evidently won’t go on bowing 
without a return, in which case the Briton is an importer 


of bad manners ; or if all this bowing is not essential to 
politeness, why then the Briton is a public and courage- 
ous benefactor, a model of good sense, and the French- 
man ought to be thankful for being corrected. 

I should like to believe this, but I have some quatms. 
As naturally practiced abroad, a certain almost universal 
grace of manner, of which this bowing is a part, seems to 
me to add sweetness and dignity to life. I don’t think it 
can be imported into England, but I confess I should be 
as sorry to see the Frenchman or Italian give up his bow 
in imitation of the Englishman (as the editor of the Figaro 
seems to propose), as I should be annoyed to see the 
English shopkeeper adopting the foreign practice of 
haggling over the price of his goods, Alas! how truly 
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has some one said : ‘‘ When nations meet, they exchange 


their vices, not their virtues !” Personally, as to bowing | 
at home, I intend to err steadily on the wrong side; but | 


when Iam in France and Italy, I intend to do as much 
like the foreigner as I can, short of wearing out my hat 
or wagging off my head ! 


ACCURATE PERFORMANCE. 


Parents are fond of presenting to their children large 
ideas, of encouraging them to high endeavor-, of putting 
before them fine models ; and this is right. But they 
are less solicitous to inculcate habits of faithful and ac- 
curate performance in every particular of life. 

This can be done without overburdening their young 
minds or overtaxing their powers. It is far better to 
limit demands upon them to a very few, carefully 
showing them how to fulfill them in the best and most 
orderly way, and insisting on promptness and accuracy 
in each particular, than to crowd upon them numerous 
vague commands and general directions which we cannot 
and ought not to expect them to observe with any de- 
gree of thoroughness or exactness. Let them be well 


grounded in one study, rather than have a smattering of 
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NEST. 


ten. Let them learn how to do one thing well, methodic- 
ally and completely—rather than twenty in a desultory 
and feeble fashion. 


AT HER BECK AND CALL. 


Ar a Socialist meeting lately held at Geneva a French- 
man had possession of the tribune, and was discoursing 
on the rights of man, the infamy of kings and priests, ° 
and the sacred duty of resistance to tyranny, when a 
female voice shrieked out, ‘‘Get down, and come right 
here !” 

Dead silence. The dismayed orator hesitated, and the 
summons was repeated. 

**Do not interrupt the speaker,” said the president. 

**Not interrupt him !” cried the citoyenne. ‘ He is my 
husband. I was dying in Paris ; I telegraphed for him ; 
he never came. I have come to Geneva to look for him ; 
and here he is. Let him get down and come here !” 

The cuampion of liberty meekly succumbed, and was 
walked away by his lawful possessor. 


PRACTICING OUR PART, 


A GENTLEMAN living a short distance in the country, 


who had a telephone in the same circuit with several 
other instruments, has come to the conclusion that the 
system embraces many objectionable features, 


He learned that loud conversation near the transmitter 


could be heard by all other parties along the line. The 
other evening he had a loud quarrel with his better-half 
near the ‘‘ plaguy little talking machine.” 


At the conclusion of the discussion, Mr. ———, re- 


membering the distinctness with which the conversation 
must have been heard by the others in the circuit, ex- 
plained through the telephone as follows : 
you have been listening, let me explain that my dear wife 
and myself are practicing our parts in an amateur play.” 


“If any of 
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By D. H. R. Goopatr, 


SHE ts a maid of high degree; | 
A son of faithful labor he, 


Her statesman father, proudly poor, 
Much sought, much feared, holds many a door, | 


And she, in beauty’s flush and power, 
Thinks but with scorn of baser dower. 


Her lithe, tall figure, molded fine, | 
With pliant curve and noble line; | 
| 


Her faultless head, well-poised and small, 
With thick-wreathed tresses crowning all; 


Her kindling features, fearless eyes, 
Where every strong, pure feeling lies 


Each but obey the aspiring soul 
Whose gracious charm surrounds the whole, 


He walks with step untrained but free 
The land that knows his ancestry. 


O’er far-stretched acres, swelling fair, 
He draws, deep-breathed, his native air. 


And serves full sturdily his kind, 
With brawny strength and willing mind. 


There comes a day, when pleasure brings 
A gay-fledged crowd to seek his springs, 


And spread their rural feast beside 
The oaks upon his broad hillside. 


Saxon in type, ereet and tall, 
He stands a man above them all, 


And, by the polished, town-ma@de man, 
Hlis large, free manner adds a span, 


The farmer, by the high-bred girl, 
To eyes unfriendly seems a churl. 


To hers, a-weary of the town, 
The world grows broad as he look; down. 


Of petty aims impatient grown, 
She sees his boundless like her own, 


And Nature, ‘mid a world so fair, 
Knows these her dearest creatures there, 
And pours into their willing souls 
The tide of urgent life she holds. 


Lured by the brook with babbling song, 
They stroll the greensward soft along. 


The seerets of the wood and fleld 
And all the keen delight they yield 


He knows, and with a woodman’'s eye 
Makes clear each sylvan mystery. 

They touch on human themes—‘ For me, 
Ido the work I like ”—(and she 


Lifts questioning eyes) “ because I hold 
No true mun gives his life for gold, 


“ But takes his share of work for all, 
While scarce disturbed, wuute er befatl, 


* As counting all mankind his kin 
Yet most concerned with things within. 


* But” (hastily) “to most men life 

Means something different—eager strifo, 
**Hot contest—to your father even 

My creed might seem a dangerous leaven, 


*“‘His work is wrought upon mankind— 
A higher task; and I shall find 


“Few, surely, never one, maybe, 
To share my modest choice with me, 


** A woman (and his dark cheek burns) 
Such homely ways to laughter turns.” 


** Ah, no!” but with her sudden sigh, 
Up-springing, fluttering, bold and shy, 


Now near, now far, through pain alert, 
A brown bird feigns some mortal hurt. 


“Dear tender heart, we know too wel! 
The open secret that you tell!” 


He turns his eyes, so kind, so keen, 
Probing the little circuit seen, 

And soon with careful touch he shows 

A smooth-lined nest. The green grass growS 
Lovingly round it, and looks down 

On perfect ovals, flecked with brown. 

She kneels beside the humble nest, 

Her slender hands clasped at her breast. 
To her quick fancy in that round 

All Life’s mysterious change is bound 

She gazes long, and in her eyes 

From their deep spring soft tear-drops rise, 
Shyly she turns her to her friend— 


‘Of woman’s fruitless will, what end ? 


‘Her husband or her sons alone. 
Fulfill the dreams that were her own. 


‘Her life is never hers, but given 
To those who make her little Heaven. 


‘Happiest she who closest clings 
To the brown Earth from which she springs. 


“ My home, my own?” The timid bird 
A flutter calls. With each fond word 


Their hearts recall her poignant tone: 


My own, my home ; my home, my own!” 
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A FAIR CLIENT’S STORY.—‘‘ SUDDENLY LIFTING HER HEAD, SHE CAUGHT SIGHT OF THE BABY-SOCKS ON THE MANTELPIECE. 
SHE TOOK THEM IN HEB HAND, AND SOFTLY KISSED T: "SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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A FAIR CLIENT’S STORY. 


TO A SNOW-BIRD; 


Brrp of the winter time ! 
That comest near when winds are wild and bleak, 
And gusty tempests through the forests shriek, 
In the cold northern clime: 


How like a thought art thou 
Of some departed joy, our own no more, 
Whose memory flits around Life's wintry shore, 
Even as thou dost now! 


Thou waitest not for Spring 
To fill the fields of heaven with cloudless blue: 
Nor for the merry June, whose breezes through 
The fragrant forests sing. 


Morn, with its golden mist, 
That floats like incense up from wood and river, 
And Evening, of sweet scents and dews the giver, 
And waves by moonlight kissed: 
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October’s long bright days, 
When hill and hollow teem with the sweet story, 
And the wind whispers its memenio mori, 
Through woodlands steeped in haze: 


Thou heed’st them not: alone, 
Where the sad Northern day is cold and brief, 
Thy quick chirp gladdens the great forest’s grief, 
When the far tempests moan, 


Contented with my part, 
Oh, thus would I, when storms do loudest roar, 
In Him who “ cares for thee” trust evermore 
With an unfaltering heart: 


That when at last I stand 
By Death’s dark stream, my soul may take its flight, 
Where Summer with its everlasting light 

Fills heaven’s enchanted land! 


STORY. 


By Mrs, LEw WALLACE. 


Oxe cold November night my husband and I settled to 
a long, quiet evening with books and newspapers. 

A furious storm was raging. I had closed blinds, 
drawn bolt and bar against it, and heaped the hall mat 
behind a crack under the street door, which long has 
baffled the skill of the most expert carpenters in Jeffer- 
son. The children were fairly extinguished in bed and 


asleep, after repeated recitations, at their own request, of | 


a gay old ballad briefly setting forth the life and death 
of Solomon Grundy, and the production of a certain 
imbecile conundrum sacred to snowy evenings. 

As usual in such a night, I had almost destroyed my- 
self in the vain effort to guess ‘“‘ what’s that which goes 
round the house and round the house and lays a white 
glove in every window.” This done, and the whole 
house still as a mouse, I put the finishing stitch and 
ribbon to a pair of baby-socks, and set them on the 
mantel for further admiration. In answer to my question 
as to their being too sweet for anything, Mr. Willis re- 
sponded, with manly fervor, ‘‘ Yes, presently,” without 
raising his eyes from the Tribune. 

The wind raved and tore at the shutters, and sharp 
sleet forced its way between their slats and rattled like 
shot against the glass where ‘‘ white gloves” piled in 
deepening drifts. Firelight and lamplight glowed warm 
oa crimson curtain and carpet, and tipped with ruddy 
shine bright molding and polished mirror. The pert 
cuckoo flew out of the clock, flapped her wings, and 
chirped eight times. The sleepy canary stirred on his 
perch, gave an answering cheep, tucked his head under 
his wing and rolled himself into a little yellow ball. 

It was the best hour of the week, Saturday night. 


My 
six days’ work done, I saw it was good, and very good ; 
before me were hours of restful ease and enjoyment, 


and then dear old Sunday. My lines had fallen in 
pleasant plaees ; I felt as though I could stretch myself 
on the velvety rug with Malta and purr in measureless 
content. 

At this happy moment we were startled by a ring of 
the doorbell ; a time unheard-of for visitors even in a 
pleasant evening, and, in this storm, surely no one on 
pleasure bent would be out. We looked at each other. 

“It can’t be one of those dreadful book-agents,” I 
said, doubtfully. 

“No; they never make their rounds at night,” an- 


swered Mr. Willis. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s a message from the 

Common Council ”’— he glanced affectionately at his slip- 

pers—‘‘and.I’ve just this minute taken my boots off.” 
Nora appeared and reported, ‘‘ A lady to see the gintle, 


| man of the house. She says she will wait in the entry 


till you send word if you bees home for business.” 

**Now,” said Mr. Willis, in a tone of vexation, ‘‘ Mike 
Brady has cracked his wife’s skull again, or Hartung has 
tried his butcher’s whip on poor Friulein.” 

‘No, it’s not thim,” said Nora; ‘it’s a raal lady !” 

Feminine clients were by no means rare in my hus- 
band’s law practice. They usually came to our residence 
instead of the office ; and the first glance at this intruder 
on our peaceful evening showed her to be what Nora 
had proclaimed, ‘‘a real lady.” : 

She entered the door in a startled way—such a wee 
mite of a woman !—and with irregular step, which resem- 
bled the movement of a blinded bird fluttering to the 
light, sought the fire and held both hands toward its 
blaze. Her shawl slipped from her throat and unvailed 
a diminutive figure, shaped with exceeding grace, frail 
as a lily-stem bending under the weight of rain. A 
profusion of light flossy curls hung below her hood, 
eovered her shoulders and fell about her waist in damp 
ringlets. 

She looked like one born to wear soft raiment, to be 
shod in satin, mantled and lapped in fur, and borne 
from velvet carpets to cushioned carriages. 

What business could this tender girl, or woman, have, 
seeking a lawyer’s counsel, alone in the wild night, 
breasting ice and snow, jaded, numbed and chilled ? 

In seeming forgetfulness of her purpose, she stood 
mutely facing the fire, as though merely enjoying its 
warmth and cheer. As we stood behind her, waiting to 
learn her errand, the mantel mirror gave to view a child- 
ish face, delicately molded and deadly pale, which could 
not have reached its first score years, Livid rings en- 
circled eyes burnt out with tears or fever ; lovely eyes 
they must have been one day, like violets undimmed, 
now faded and lustreless. The glance from under their 
languid lids told of infinite sorrow and long despair. 

Suddenly lifting her head, she caught sight of the 
baby-socks on the mantelpiece. She took them in her 
hand—thin as a bird’s claw, and almost bleeding with 
eold—and softly kissed them. There was no mistaking 
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the sign. It was the mother’s kiss for her own baby 
out under the snow. 

Ah, thought I, the old tale so often told! She has 
been deceived, betrayed, deserted. I whispered to John: 

“She may not. like to speak before me. I will slip 
out.” 

The stranger’s hearing was too quick for me, and my 
words broke the trance. 

‘No, do not go,” she said, laying her hand on my arm ; 
‘Jet me tell my story before you !” 

There was an appeal in her voice not to be resisted. 

‘Certainly I will stay. Now take this low chair, put 
your feet on the fender, child! Let me offer you a glass 
of wine.” 

‘*No, nothing—I want nothing. You call me child ; I 
am ® woman. Married—or was.” Her voice faltered, 
and sunk into silence. After 2 moment, she said, simply : 
‘I do not ery any more. I cried my tears away long 
ago. 

‘‘Let me have your shawl.” I took it from under her 
feet and spread it across my lap. ‘‘There, it will be 
good and warm when you want it. Now take your own 
time.” 

Again she essayed to speak, and failed. 

“T am in no hurry,” said Mr. Willis, kindly. ‘‘ Don’t 
distress yourself. You have a secret to tell me.” 

‘* Yes, it was a secret; but I suppose every one must 
know it soon. I have been very ill, and it is not easy for 
me to control my thoughts. I am here for a paper to 
show that my marriage was unlawful.” 

My whole heart went out to the bruised and broken 
creature. Misguided she might have been, but there was 
neither guilt nor shame in the fair face so young in years, 
so worn by suffering. 

I tried to reassure her, and gradually she nerved her- 
self to speak ; and, addressing me rather than my hus- 
band, told her woful story. 

No words of mine can give you an idea of the rapid 
utterance, the swift gesture, ‘the forlorn wail, “I shall 
never see him again,” at the end of the story. It was 
like the old refrain, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 

“Why did you choose such a night as this to come 
2” T asked, as she rose to go. 

‘* Because I was advised to consult a lawyer, and it has 
been on my mind so long, I thought speaking would 
lighten the load I bear. Thank you both for your 
patient hearing. I came ina carriage. The'snow is so 
deep, you did not hear it.” 

** Let me dismiss it, and you wait till morning. If it is 
no warmer, the storm will have passed by that time.” 

‘‘Oh, no; my mother would be alarmed ; indeed, to 
make a full confession, I came off without her consent, 
and in my haste forgot my gloves.” 

“Then you must at least let me wrap you in my fur 
cloak.” 

I brought it, warmed and muffled her in it, and saw 
her safely lifted to the coach, where she sat alone, passive 
and desolate, but in better heart—so she said—than when 
shecame. From that night dated a friendship, or rather, 
love, for Anne Singleton which ended only with her life. 

I have never known a woman—and I have known many 
women—cursed with so fine an organism. Fashioned of 
clay well-refined, body and spirit were alike sensitive 
and quivering ; and for such natures there is in this 
bitter world one common doom. From the beginning, 
they are elected to toil up the steep paths of life, against 
driving misery, and tread its sharp thorns with naked 
feet, torn and bleeding. 

A few months after our first meeting she went abroad, 


in 


and I lost sight of her two years, when she returned te 
Jefferson, homesick and travel-worn, spent with seeking 
rest and finding none. In appearance unchanged, except 
that her skin had lost its waxen look, and her silky 
tresses, those ‘‘ringlets rich and rare,” showed faint 
streaks of gray. 

I had opportunity to do her a kindness she greatly 
overrated, and by slow degrees—for she was shy as a 
humming-bird—I won her to be our frequent visitor, and 
she became dear to me as a daughter. 

She was made to love and be loved, was full of eager 
tenderness, especially for the little ones, and had kept 
her pure childish beliefs to womanhood. A certain 
native grace of movement, and low voice, clear as a 
meadow-lark’s, gave her address a delicate charm. I hold 
nothing in sweeter memory than the little sing-song in 
which she used to read fairy tales and recite ‘“ The 
Flower of Love Lies Bleeding,” to her adorers — our 
children, Ben and Mary. 

Habitually silent, yet attentive, in the presence of her 
elders, she rarely smiled. Now and then there were 
varying tints in her exquisite cheek, and a quick flash of 
the violet eyes, but her face usually wore the fixed calm 
of one who has a long time mourned for the dead. 

Her home was four miles beyond the town—or city, I 
suppose it should be called, though it numbered only 
five thousand souls—which lay between us. There she 
lived alone with her mother, a good old body whose 
chief end and aim appeared to be the cultivation of 
hollyhocks and the drying of apples in the sun. It takes 
whole generations of culture and refinement to produce 
such a woman as Anne Singleton, and if the gushing old 
novels were yet iu belief I should fancy she had been 
changed in the cradle. 

Toward the town people Mrs. Singleton held a thin ice 
of reserve in manner, which distanced familiarity and 
silenced gossip. There was a suspicion, named only in 
the lowest whisper, that this dainty fine lady who had 
traveled everywhere and seen everything, had been con- 
verted to Romanism. Perhaps the Mother Church, in 
its marvelous adaptation to every want of the human 
soul, had seemed to her the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land, and she had found refuge in its broad 
shelter. She kept aloof from society and all churches. 
The gracious charities, which large fortune gave her 
ample means of dispensing, went far toward averting 
heavy judgments from her neiglibors. She was quietly 
allowed to pass as a privileged person, not to be judged 
by ordinary rules. 

Various elegant belongings brought from abroad made 
her rather conspicuous in town. Among these was a 
phaeton of cunning work, the airiest, fairiest thing under 
the sun, light as a wicker toy, graceful as the sea-shell 
after which it was modeled. Add to this an Indian pony, 
Tecumseh by name, a genuine mustang, ready to kick 
and bite every one but his gentle mistress, a brave 
harness of blue and silver, with gay rosette and stream- 
ing ribbon, and there was a turnout the envy and despair 
of our whole country. 

She was very fond of driving over the prairie with 
Mary and Ben, our two elder children. They were 
brought up, or, as we Indianians say, “‘ raised,” on Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and had named it the ‘‘ King’s Garden,” 
and well was it so called. Not in the flower-beds of 
England, the tulip borders of Holland, nor even in the 
pleasant land of France, have I seen such outpouring of 
vivid color from the hand of the Great Master as on the 
sweeping levels of the Western plains. 

From long excursions the children, as we called them, 
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came in at evening with a fragrant load of herb ond | ‘‘Generous woman! aud what return can I make 
flower, and garlanded with vines and braided creepers. | you ? 


“You have a special knack at this sort of work,” I| ‘That you lend me your jewels through all the fine 


once gaid to Anne. | days. Mary is a pearl which needs sunning. You know 


} 
| | 
) 
% 


sa Bay . ‘ - 
So* Stayed K . 
f° 


‘How I DO LOVE HIM !” 
“Yes, I learned it of the basket weavers of Brabant ;| pearls require air and exercise ; lock them up and they 
but they have no such material as this, only twigs, reeds | lose their complexion 
and rushes. There is no end of treasure in the King’s | ‘Precisely. Take them and welcome; but I lay an 
Garden, and I give you the spoil of our whole day’s | injunction on you to be back and the youngste:s in bed 
hunt.” by dark.” 


” 
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‘Depend on me, and many thanks for the loan. I will 
teach your pretty boy every blind road and by-path 
throughout the length and breadth of Pea Plains.” 

Well did Anne keep her promise. From the day the 
first dandelion looked up in the grass, till Indian Summer, 
with its magical lights and dreamy mists lulls the world 
to rest, the children haunted prairie and forest, appar- 
ently as happy as though youth was eternal and fauns 
still piped to the wood-nymphs of a new Arcadia, and 


higher’n both thare heads. Why, I mind the time when 
thare was blue racers thare more’n six feet long.” 

‘*You haven’t noticed any lately, havesyou ?” I asked, 
seating myself in the arbor, for I saw my visitor had 
come to ‘‘talk his mind.” 

‘‘No, I’m obleeged; just as cheap standin’.” Here 
Griffith struck the classic pose of the Colossus of Rhodes. 
‘* As I was sayin’, I disremember the last, but the parayre 
rattlers! Every fool knows nothin’ can cure their bite, 
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In the heart 
of the prairie 
they often met 
a professional 
hunter, who 
made a living 
by sending 


game to the 
St. Louis 
market. He 


was skilled in 
the subtle mys- 
teries of trap- 
ping and fish- 
ing, and had 
so long been 
monarch of all 
he surveyed as 
to watch with 
jealous eye 
even a picnic 
that had ap- 
peared en- 
croaching on 
his game pre- 
serves. A surly 
fellow, gaunt, 
mackerel-eyed, 
“sandy com- 
plected,” and 
freckled as the 
tiger-lilies 
growing by his 
cabin -door. 

One Summer 
morning while 
I was at work 
with trowel 
and scissors 
among my 
roses, he scaled 
the garden- 
wall, which was 
neither high 
nor hard to 
climb, strode 
up the walk 
and favored me with a generous burst of confidence. 
Without needless preface plunging at once into his 
subject : 

“T say, Miss Willis,” he began, ‘‘ that Miss Midget 
who totes your young folks round in the gay buggy 
had better miad what she’s about !” 

‘What's the matter, Griffith ? She’s a very harmless 
lady! Only a child herself. Are you in danger of 
taking her for a fawn or a fox ?” 

‘Not yet awhile,” grinding his heel into the gravel. 
“But the way she does go on, it beats all! I’ve saw her 
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wade out with your little Mary to whare the grass is | 


the swamps, 
among the 
skunk-cabbage 
and cat - tails, 
there used to 
be hoop-snakes 
that would 
take their tails 
in their mouths 
and roll arter 
you like a 
bar’l-hoop, and 
jointed snakes 


that fly to 
flinders at a 
blow, and 


every piece git 
together and 
in running 
order by sun- 
down.” 

‘**But really 
nothing ap- 
pears to hurt 
Mrs. Single- 
ton,’’I pleaded. 

“Nobody 
knows when 
he’s safe. I’ve 
tuck notice to 
her ever since 
she was knee- 
high to a duck, 
and she’s out 
a-flyin’ rcund 
every day, rain 
or shine.” 

‘IT promise 
to warn the 
little lady of 
these perils. 
Perhaps she’s a 
trifle willful.” 

“ Willful’s a 
feeble word,’ 
said the hunt- 
er, warming 
with his own eloquence. ‘I told her once she’d better 
not take off them boots of hern to paddle her feet in 
the spring branch, the first thing sne knowed there'd 
be leeches a-hangin’ on her toes. She jest looked 
me through and through, and Ben he snickered out in 
my face.” 

‘“‘T shall call Ben to account for his ill manners.” 

“Oh, I don’t keer; but it ’pears like that young 
woman’s no account. What good is sich people in the 
world, anyhow ?” 

“What good is there in a rose, Griffith ?” 

“Why a rose is a good for pretty ?” 
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‘‘Yes, and so is my children’s friend. She swectens 
and brightens this whole country, and the boy fairly 
worships her; and, nowI think of it, she left a nice 
fishing-rod here for you, with her compliments. Will 
you take it now ?” 

‘**Bless me, yes, and snap at it.” 

Iran into the house and brought out the case. He 
unlocked it, and scanned each separate joint of the pole, 
fitted them together, rubbed them with his handker- 
chief, and then burst out : 

‘*Well, Iswan! That woman is a rose and no mis- 
take! Who'd a-thought I'd a-lived to own a bamboo 
Chinee tishpole !” 

‘“She has some nice ways, after all, hasn't she ?” 

‘Yes, she has ; and many a bass I'll send her for this. 
Now I must be a gittin’ along to the train.”” He turned 
to go, and, after a few steps, came back, and thrusting 
his freckled hand in his pocket, said, sheepishly : 
‘“*“Maybe you'd best not tell Miss Midget —bother— 
what’s her name ?—about the blue racers. I have my 
doubts about ’em, anyhow.” 

‘“‘No; and as you say it might make her afraid, so 
we'll keep it to ourselves.” 

The hunter seemed relieved, and pensively chewing a 
budding rose, he inquired : 

*“Do you mind the old ellum that leans over the creek 
by Indian Ford ?” 

‘The one wrapped with poison ivy ?” 

Well, I see her thare last October in the 
Fall, kinder campin’ out, and a mighty pretty sight it 
was. Ben he built a fire, and Miss Midget she spread 
a striped table-cloth on a stump, and laid a row of 
blood-red maple-leaves round it, and red haws on green 
leaves, and black haws on yellow ones, and a pile of 
pawpaws in a bunch like them farrin things.” 

“Bananas, you mean.” 

‘““Them’s um. I peeked a while, and heern her chatter 
away like all possest ; but the minit I hove in sight, she 
shet up tight as a clamshell, yet she doesn’t seem skeary, 
neither. As I was sayin’, your little Mary said a blessin’, 
then they passed round crackers no bigger’n a minit, 
and poured tea in baby cups, and topped off with a mess 
of chinkapins and hickory-nuts. A gay bird set on a 
swingin’ limb and winked at ’em, and the chipmunks 
didn’t seem to mind’em no mor’n if they was squirrels 
theirselves. She’s mighty peert and sociable with them 
sort of things, but not with folks. Now I must break 
for the train.” 

**Good-by, then, if you will go.” 

*‘Good-day. Tell Ben if he'll come round some Satur- 
day, I'll teach him how to track woodchucks, and some 
moonshiny night we'll tree a coon. I'd a showed him 
long ago, but boys is so leaky they can’t keep nothin’.” 

A timely call to the nursery ended the parlance, which 
otherwise might have flowed on like the brook we all 
know and love so well. 

It was plain that my sweet Anne was condemned in a 
society where the useful contends with the beautiful ; 
set down as ‘‘no account” by the housekeepers of Jef- 
ferson, who did their own work and cooked their 
way through all the books, from Miss Leslie to Pierre 
Blot. 

’T were vain to tell what sylvan treasures accumulated 
in our back yard that Summer. The flights of catstairs, 
the rushes to scour tins with, the roots for transplant- 
ing, forgotten over night, sassafras for tea nobody liked, 
catnip for babies never born, pennyroyal for musquitoes 
never near, thyme good for all time, everlastings for 
eternity, and balsam for evcrything. 


“Jes so. 
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In tangled thickets, dark as robber paths, their bright 
eyes glanced, and many a dusky labyrinth 


** Made by Nature for herself,” 


bore the light print of their innocent feet. 

There is no cure for sorrow like the company of happy 
children. 

A year went by ; in their unconscious ministry, and un- 
der the sweet influences of nature, Anne’s face rounded, 
healthful tints played on cheek and lip. There was 
healing in the wings of the south wind, balm of Gilead 
in shrub and tree; and bird, bee, and murmuring water 
revealed to her finely tuned ear snatches of the old musig 
in which the young earth answered the song of the morn. 
ing stars. Such tender light beamed in the violet eye, 
and brightened the pensive face, I had hope that some. 
where in the secret places of the King’s Garden she had 
found, and wore hid in her bosom, a sprig of the herb 
called heart’sease. 

One afternoon in June they were gone later than usual, 
The long, hot day was spent, and shadows fell in blessing 
on parched earth and drooping flower. Six o’clock came, 
seven ; tea was over, yet no children. I feared Tecumseh, 


| true to his Indian instincts, might, after years of kind- 


ness, play some vicious trick. I walked to the carriage 
gate and looked a little anxiously toward the east, where 
a winding lane, by which they should return, led to the 
broad road, now fast growing to the dignity of a street. 

It was a heavenly evening. The new moon, a faint 
crescent, hung dim in the western horizon, crickets 
chirped their shrill song, and swallows circled low in 
airy flights. The sky was soft, the winds were whist. 
Opposite me, across the way, a glorious forest of beech- 
trees stood in close ranks, with trunks solid and im- 
movable as shafts of stone. Beneath their drooping 
boughs the leafy arches were vistas of silence, where even 
at noon light and darkness strove for the mastery, and 
when the sun scorched like flame their foliage was cool 
and fresh. There twilight trailed her banner of purple- 
and-gold, and in its shadow—the first halting-place of 
advancing night—hovered peace and midnight hush. 

My watch was not long. Soon my eager ear canglit 
the sound of rapid hoof-beats and voices gayly singing : 

“There is a happy land, 
Far, far away.” 


A sudden turn of the lane brought in sight the fairy 
chariot, flaming with scarlet poppies and wild eglantine, 
its three passengers crowned with lilies and embowered 
in an arch of plaited red willow mixed with plumes of 
feathery fern. Every portion of the harness was a wavy 
rope of blossom and verdure, and Tecumseh was further 
embellished with a necklace ef star flowers, his mane 
braided with larkspur, and in his forelock shone a big 
Miami rose. The golden light transfigured each face, 
and as the fantastic car approached, iris-hued and radiant 
with its burden of beauty and bloom, I thought it the 
loveliest picture I ever beheld. I think so still. 

We merrily saluted with waving hats and handker- 
chiefs. The children jumped over the wheels and hung 
round me with hugs and kisses. 

“Now,” said Anne, ‘‘be quick, Mary and Ben. It is 
too late to drive in; unload your things and be off.” 

They gathered up their flowers and scampered away 
to the house. 

“What kept you so long?” I asked. ‘I began to 
think some outlaw had spirited you away to Redwood 
Forest.” 

“TI did not notice the time. 


We have been by the 
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riverside beyond the prairie, saw the mirage for the first 
time this year, and found és 

“That the happy land is not so ‘far, far away,’” I 
said, interrupting her. 

‘Tt may be nearer than we know,” said Anne, rever- 
ently, with a weary smile. ‘‘I have a bunch of violets 
for you. They grew under the moss and alders of the 


lower spring, a little wilted now, but sweeter in death 
than anything else in life.”” She stepped lightly from the 
‘*They are lovely against 


low carriage to the sidewalk. 
your brown hair.” 

She fastened them carefully (I have those withered 
petals yet), and after a moment’s pause reached up and 
kissed me. 

Anne had never been given to caresses ; her warmest 
endearment was to call me “my friend,” and the action 
was a sweet surprise. I drew the slight, pliant figure 
close to my side, my hand on her heart, and felt it throb 
in irregular, heavy strokes. 

‘You are tired, dear, and a trifle out of spirits. 
it so ?” 

‘Somewhat tired ; but I shall sleep well to-night,” 
she answered, evasively. 

‘* Something ails you, little one. What is it ? Whisper 
to’me now, and I will bend my ear so close even pony 
cannot hear a word.” 

Just then there swung through the deepening hush of 
evening the mellow chime of the cathedral-bell.. It was 
a delightful bell, made at Milan, and bought with a great 
price. Wherever we might be we always hushed to hear 
it, partly because it was newly hung and had the charm 
of novelty, more for its rich and resonant note, which 
held the ear and swayed us like music. I felt Anne 
tremble as we stood in silence, listening to what seemed 
a deep wave of sound swelling toward us from an unseen 
world close at hand. Her head bowed as to a benedic- 
tion, and when the quivering echo, long lingering, died 
into silence, she said, softly : 

“Tt is the vesper. Oh, how often have I heard the 
answering bells on the hills about old Rome. How good 
it is to hear it here.” 

Her eyes wore the unseeing gaze of a dreamer. They 
wandered over the green earth filled with the ‘‘ pomp of 
glorious Summer,” then up to the sky, which vapory 
shadows vailed in a robe of tender gray. As she stood 
in the paling light, the silver lilies about her brow, so 
fragile in her evanescent beauty, her appearance im- 
pressed me painfully. My motherly heart yearned to- 
ward the fair creature who looked fleeting as her dying 
flowers, and I said, with an effort at unconcern : 

“Are you going abroad again ? It is plain you are 
plotting something. Is that it ?” 

‘No, no! To-day is Friday. If I live I shall come 
again next Tuesday. Now, one kiss, and a thousand 
good-nights! I have four miles to make in this dusk !” 

*‘Good-night, pretty one! Mind the iron bridge! 
Don’t let pony shy off !” 

She seated herself in the phaeton, picked up the blue 
ribbons. The pony sprung forward at her touch. She 
looked back, shouted and pointed toward the sundown, 
but Tecumseh was on the home-stretch, and her words 
did not reach me. 

It was Dante’s fair spirit wreathing flowers with flowers 
on the edge of happy Lethe. Isaw Anne Singleton in 
life no more. 

She died suddenly and alone. Physicians thought, 
and I suppose truly, it- was with heart-disease. Among 
her effects was found a small Roman cabinet, sealed and 
addressed to me. With many tears I opened it, and the 


Isn’t 


first thing my glance fell on was a sealed envelopa 
marked, ‘‘ My Husband.” It held a locket of plain gold, 
containing a ring of shining hair, and the miniature of a 
young man—a serene, poetic face of surpassing beauty. 

Possibly the artist had idealized his subject, but one 
does not see three such heads in a lifetime. Its graceful 
outline was relieved against a background of dark-blue ; 
the deep, Judean eyes were managed with wonderful 
skill, in life they must have shone with steady lustre ; 
the forehead, ample, but not too high; the hair and 
beard, colored the peculiar reddish-brown familiar to 
the old masters’ pencils. Only a nimbus was lacking to 
make the pictorial face a close copy of Murillo’s ‘‘ Ruler 
of the Marriage Feast in Cana.” 

Under the portrait were a few trinkets—souvenirs of 
travel—mainly of Florentine work. An ivory crucifix ; a 
package of letters, perfumed, like the dead, with helio- 
trope and tuberose ; and a journal kept at intervals over 
a period of six years. It touched me deeply to find the 
last note in it was made but a few days before our final 
parting. In fresh ink below it was written, ‘‘ I leave this 
to you, my friend, because I cannot burn what is so dear 
to: me.” 

From these broken, scattered threads I have woven 
the brief history, which is most naturally repeated, as the 
greater portion came to me in, the first person. 

+ on * * * * 

I have no recollection of my father. I cannot remem, 
ber beyond a time when my mother and I lived alone 
in a little cottage near a maple - grove, beyond which 
the prairie—a flowery savanna—rolled away to the edge 
of a river, whose course could be easily traced by the 
white fog in Summer, the black line in Winter. I grew 
up with slight restraint or control ; a lonely child, given 
to idleness and dreaming, and the prairie was my garden, 
my playground and companion. Sometimes I fancied it 
was a sea, stretching to the eastern horizon ; the groves 
dotting its surface were regions like the Fortunate Isles 
of the story-books, blossoming in fadeless splendor, 
filled with spicery, myrrh and balm, whose faint odors 
reached me in Summer evenings. Though seeming near, 
I knew they were miles away, and longed to break the 
mystery that shrouded them, and explore the rich soli- 
tudes which promised everything to my imagination. 
When the rank grass was taller than my head, I knew 
where fern-leaves grew broadest, where strawberries were 
sweetest, and loved to watch a shower, and run before 
wind and rain into the house. But I loved the prairie 
best in hot August days, when before my dazzled eyes 
uprose the wonderful mirage ; fairy towers and palaces, 
silver fountains and plumy palms hanging in mid-air over 
the green waves of verdure. I filled those airy castles 
with princes and paladins, heroes and crusaders, and, in 
girlish dreaming, fancied a mounted knight in bright 
armor, with flashing sword and spur, would some day 
dash up to the door, swing me into the saddle, and 
gallop away with me to the great world which lay hidden 
beyond the river. Thus I grew to womanhood in the 
wild beauty of the prairie; its bloom on my cheek, its 
freedom in my step, and, I would willingly believe, some 
portion of its sweetness in my heart and soul. 

The mailed knight on the coal-black steed tarried so 
long on the mountain I quit looking for him, and met my 
destiny in the guise of a merchant of New York. It was 
at a small party given by one of my schoolmates in the 
neighboring village. The word beautiful is rarely applied 
to men but it rightfully belonged to William Singleton. 
The turn of his head and shoulders was peculiarly grace- 
ful, the color of his hair and beard precisely that I have 
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since seen in Old World piciures cf Christ, ‘the color 
of a ripe filbert,” as Lentulus described it 


Something of city polish and refinement marked him | 


from the rustics about him ; he entered heartily into our 
sports, and when the evening’s fun was at its height a 
game of romps was proposed, and, amid shouts of laugh- 
ter, Mr. Singleton was blindfolded. The room was too 
crowded for escape, and I was soon caught. 


“It is the little lady in blue,” said he, holding my | 
arm tightly, ‘‘I don’t know her name, but now she must | 


sit down.” 
I did so, and in the shadow of a curtain watched the 
progress of the game. It mattered little who was caught 


or who struggled away, I saw only the dark eyes, the 
princely brow, the chestnut hair of William Singleton ; | 


| ligence, spirit of earth or air, whispered the coming 
secret. 

We sat in the porch together, and he made a passionate 
| declaration of love, which I heard without affectation of 
surprise or indifference. He said his life had been one 
long disappointment, his aims baffled from first to last. 

‘Tf the sunny places dreamed of in childhood were 
| spread for me, I never found them, till now I seem to be 
nearing a sweet resting place.” He paused, trembling 
visibly, while I held my breath to hear. ‘I love you, 
truly, as I could after a year’s acquaintance. Has hope 
befooled me ? If you are not promised to another, give 
me a little love now, more by-and-by ; for this moment, 
Anne Raymond, you are dear to me as my own soul.” 

He snatched my hand fiercely as if I had intended to 
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heard but the one voice which touched my ear and sub- 


dued my soul as the south wind quieteth the earth. He 
drew me as by subtle magnetism, and in that hour all the 
currents of my being set toward the graceful stranger. 
He walked home with me, the way was long, he talked 
like one well pleased, and at parting asked leave to 
visit me. In Jefferson society scant ceremony sufficed, 
and the permission was readily given. He called next 


day, and the fourth day after our first meeting I sat in | 
the latticed porch idly gazing at the western sky, then 
ablaze with yellow light, which gilded the long grass | 


and groves which lay in the level expanse like ‘‘ Summer 
isles of Eden.” 
A rarrow footpath wound across the open meadow, 


and slowly, as one oppressed with thought, I saw Mr. Sin- | 


gleton approach. Though unrevealed by word or sign, 
I knew he sought me, and why. Some presence or intel- 


| break away, but I had no such purpose. 
| looked into the dark, bright eyes, and said : 
‘*T have loved you from the first, and shall love you 
to the last.” 
He wrapped me in his arms and covered my face with 
lingering kisses. Oh, why did I not die in that hour? 
| his cheek against mine, his voice in my ear, murmuring 
words from the first love song : 

‘‘Thou are all fair, my love ; there is no spot in thee! 
My dove, my undefiled is but one, she is the only one of 
her mother.” 

Evening fell round us, myriad voices of bird and insect 
echoed through the gathering gloom, but we heard them 
not. We had drifted away, whether in the body or out 
of the body I cannot tell, and heeded nothing on earth 
or in heaven but the rapture of loving. The noise of 
closing shutters snapped the spell. 


I frankly 
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“T must speak with your mother,” said William, re- 
leasing me from his arms. ‘‘In the early train I leave 
for New York to-morrow. In four months I will come to 
you again, and then ”’—he spoke exultingly—‘‘ then, my 
little darling, we will be married.” 

I wonder now at my ignorance and blind trust. At 
mother’s consent, when asked to give her only child to 
a stranger—we were but simple women—he appeared to 
us like some Eastern prince come on purpose to seek 
and claim his own, and a half-hour’s pleading won her 
to his cause. We parted, not without tears—my be- 
trothed to business a thousand 
miles away, I to my little cham- 
ber under the roof, and which 
thoughts of him made brighter 
than ever before. Mine was the 
perfect love which casteth out 
fear. I asked no questions, re- 
quired no pledge, sure he was 
mine, and our union natural as 
to live and breathe. I never 
thought of asking whether he was 
rich or poor, or, indeed, of any 
question. I only knew him to be 
young, beautiful beyond the 
privilege of men, and my lover. 
My cup was crowned and filled. 
My colorless life, flushed and 
warmed, glowed with tropic 
splendor. 

The Winter sped swiftly. I 
was busy tucking and ruffling, 
preparing for the future into 
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which doubt, suspicion or regret never for one moment 
entered. It was agreed the wedding should take place 
in June. Mother should live with us just the same, 
with only the difference that then she should have a 
son as well as a daughter. The bright hour came, and 
one soft, fair evening, when the earth, long buried in 
snow, put on youth again, rising as to resurrection, 
we were quietly married. There was no tour proposed 
by him or anticipated by me. Whatever he suggested 
was best, and wherever he went there was my home, my 
only home. A month went by—thirty precious days, 
like the thirty rooms in the en- 
chanted castle, each more beauti- 
ful than all the others. An idle, 
foolish, happy time. Under the 
blue sky, like the protecting hand 
of God above us, we wandered 
beside glassy ponds bordered with 
lilies, and through flowery mead- 
ows, repeating the endless story, 
old as the hollow murmur of the 
river, sweeter than ever sang bird 
in Summer. 
As we sat in the doorstep one 
evening, William said to me: 
‘*Anne, my little girl, I cannot 
wait longer to tell you I cannot 
live with you all the time.” 
**And why not, my love? You 
know I cannot live without you.” 
‘* Because of business. I must 
be in Owego three months of the 
year, three months I travel, and 
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the remainder of the time am in the city when I am 
not with you. It would be very expensive to take 
you everywhere, and much better to stay with your 
mother, who cannot well do without you.” 

“TI will if you make me,” I answered, clinging to 
him; “but it is very hard. Indeed I did not expect 
this, William, and am not ready to obey you, though 
I promised so lately to do it.” 

A whippoorwill set up his boding ery in’ the willows, 
and the dismal notes fell on my ear like a dirge. 

**A bird of ill omen,” I said. 


‘Yes, but I don’t believe in signs. If you do, look at 


the lovely light in the West and take that as a sign of | 


safe return and long reunion.”” He drew me to him 
closer, and added : ‘‘ Tell me, sweet, if a stranger should 
come and tell you of a crime I had committed, would 
you believe in me all the same ?” 

‘**T took you for life and death ; but what a question. 
Have you murdered somebody ?” 

I laughed and smoothed his clustering hair, those 
beautiful silken locks, without misgiving. Lovers al- 
ways talk so, I thought. 

‘** Would you believe the tale ?”’ he asked, earnestly. 

“Would I? Oh, yes,” I said, lightly. ‘ I would be- 
lieve you murdered a lone traveler, robbed him, cut off 
his finger for the ring, and buried him under the stones 
of the hearth. Yes, I warn you I shall believe the story 
when it comes, and then I shall leave you for ever and 
a day. 

In the dying twilight I saw his face change, and made 
haste to say : 

‘**T was only laughing at you, foolish boy. Though all 
the world should forsake you, I should never.” 

Oh, how my young heart bowed down to that man 
who was to me an embodied day-dream! It was pure 
idolatry. I could have laid all the crowns of earth at 


” 


his feet, and anointed them with my lifeblood had he 
| serene comfort; the easy-chair of my father was in its 


demanded so high a sacrifice. 

He left me the day afterward, and long separation fol- 
lowed, cheered by hopeful words for the hour of my great 
trial—a trial without reward, for my baby never breathed 


We laid the little waxen image away under the ice and | 


snow, and mourned for it with bitter tears. The fairy 
socks and dainty embroideries, worked with loving care, 


were sprinkled with rose-leaves and lavender, locked in 


a drawer which seemed like a grave, and so that dream 
died. 

Health returned slowly, but sickness had a charm, for 
it brought me nearer, if that could be, to my husband, 
and no one was ever petted, caressed, indulged more 
than I was. I think William must have been happy, too, 
as he sat through long hours in silence, better than 
others’ speech, holding my wasted hand in his own. I 
had reached a tranquil pause, a calm resting in the pre- 
sent. A peace fell on me, deep as the old Pilgrim’s after 
he had passed the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
lay down and slept in a meadow curiously beautified 
with lilies, and it was green all the year long. ~ 

But this could not last, and the day came when busi- 
ness claimed my husband once more. Softly fell the 
dews of that last evening. Let me linger a moment ove) 
the dear, remembered picture. I see it yet, the low cot- 
tage shaded by wild vines that climbed to its roof, th« 
grassy lawn sloping to the fence by the roadside, beyond 
it the prairie, blooming in tangled luxuriance down to 
the black line of the river. The world without us might 
be dull and dreary, but ours was all peace and love. 

We sat by an open window, throngh which the breeze 
brought health and perfume, the voices of robins calling 


| The thought gave my cheek new brightness. 
| again, and no one but myself should arrange the house 


their young, and the rush and roar of the river, now 
swollen by Spring rains. My heart was full, and my 
voice faltered as I asked, for the hundredth time : 

‘When may I go with you, my love ?” 

**T do not know, child. Some day, when it seems best 
—some day,” he repeated, dreamily, as if talking with 
himself; ‘‘if not here, up yonder,” and he pointed to 
the evening star, twinkling pale in the twilight. 

“You put me off so long. Fix a day, even if it is a 
long while to wait ; give me a promise to rest on. Whien 
may I go ?” 

‘*Maybe not on earth, maybe next time Icome. My 
little girl,” he said, with pitying tenderness, ‘try to be 
content. I do all with a view to what is best for us both, 
and bear you a love passing the love of woman. Now 
for a lock of your hair, that is all of you I can take away 
this time.” 

My hair, escaped from its net, hung in loose masses 
over my shoulders. He took the scissors, long unused, 
from the work-basket, cut a bright band of gold, wound 
it in a ring, and fastened it under in a locket I had 
given him. I swallowed my tears and looked toward 
the east, radiant with Orion, Arcturus and his sons, and 
thought I could welcome the death which would give us 
eternal reunion there. He soothed and quieted me, but 
would not or could not stay, nor yet allow me to go with 
him. 

I watched his receding form as he set out next day, 
Now and then he turned to wave his hand, till a bend in 
the road shut him from sight, and I felt I should see him 
no more till I see him for ever. 

Several months passed. I was not strong, and life 
without my husband was as altered as my faded face, 
Slowly the time wore on till I began to expect him home. 
I was well 
for his coming. Our snug parlor was the very picture of 
place, slippers were on the rug, and, as the day was 
damp, a wood fire behind the brightest andirons crackled 
a merry welcome home. ‘Train-time came, and I, too 
happy to sit still, restlessly wandered through the house 
trying to find something left undone, but all was in per- 
fect order, every chair in proper standing, every fold of 
drapery exactly right. I could not bear the sight of 


| mother quietly knitting, she appeared so unconcerned, 


and, oppressed and expectant, I leaned over the gate and 
looked toward the village by which he should come. No 


| William in sight, but a woman walking toward me. As 


she slowly approached, I had ample time to mark her 
dress and bearing, and a dark presentiment fell on my 
heart that this person was a messenger of Fate coming 
from him to me. 

She was, perhaps, thirty-five years of age, hard 
featured, muscular, sallow, not exactly vulgar-looking, 
but common—exceedingly common. Her clothes were 
costly, but badly chosen and ill-fitting. She carried a 
small valise, which she rested on the ground when she 
neared the gate. Then she boldly eyed me a moment, 
and then asked : 

*‘Does a man named William Singleton live here ?” 

**He does.” 

“Ts he tu hum ?” 

Her manner was eager and curious, and she spoke ia 
Western New York dialect. 

I shivered as with sudden pain. 

‘‘He is not,” I answered. 

‘** Air you acquainted with him %” 

‘I am his wife,” I replied, trembling from head to foot. 
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A FAIR CLIENT’S 


STORY. 


«You air, now deu tell! You may as well know it | and then you could be lawfully my own, She die! The very 


first as last!” She paused before striking the deadly 
blow. ‘So beI! Now, now 

Iheard no more. I fell prone on the earth, my face 
in the dust. 

I afterward learned she lifted me in her arms and car- 
ried me into the house, where she explained to mother 
that she was the true Mrs. William Singleton—married 
ten years ago; had heard a rumor of this marriage, 
and, after finding an empty envelope post-marked ‘“‘ Jef- 
ferson, Indiana,” determined to know the truth. She 
set out at once. The result is already known. 

The story was told without much feeling, and the 
woman, coarse but kindly, said : ‘‘She didn’t know how 
Bill could make up his mind to act so, and was very 
sorry she hadn’t broke it easier to the poor young 
thing !” 

Mother was easily moved, and invited the stranger to 
remain with her, instead of returning to the hotel. She 
did so, and for one night two wives of the same husband 
slept under one roof. 

And I? How truly has it been written of utter, uéfer 
misery, that it cannot be remembered? A great horror 
of darkness fell on me—the blackness of desolation ! 
A deluge had rushed over my world! Above its wreck 
no light of sun or star, sign of promise, dove or olive ! 
Bless you, dear mother! for your gentle nursing, that, 
little by little, raised me from prostration of mind and 
boly, and won me back to life again! I went down into 
the very gates of Death and looked in his face ; ‘‘I lay 
in his lap and slept in his outer chambers.” 

A letter came, and my feeble pulses fluttered at sight 
of the familiar handwriting, but weeks went by before I 
could gain courage to break the seal. I smoothed the 
envelope as though it had been a living thing that could 
feel caresses. Many times I kissed it ; many days carried 
it in my bosom pressed close to my aching breast! I 
longed to open it, but was afraid. How could he explain 
his deceit so I could—as I must !—forgive him ? Broken 
in heart and body, moaning and wellnigh dead, I yet 
kept one thought which saved me from madness. I had 
loved and been beloved ! 

At last, by the dim light of the lamp, while my worn- 
out mother was buried in sleep, I unsealed the revela- 
tion. Still and solemn was the night, dread the moment, 
as when the seventh seal was broken and there was 
silence in heaven for the space of half an hour. 

The letter was long ; explaining how, in the seclusion 
of the country, William thought he had loved a woman 
four years his senior; a boyish penchant, which would 
have died and been forgotten, but under a hasty and 
mistaken impulse they were married : 


” 


“At the time I had no one to compare with Ellen, and as my 
observation enlarged and showed me of what coarse fibre and 
make the companion I had chosen for life's journey really was, 
I speedily rued my folly. Had we children they might have 
brought us together, but this was denied us, and, as I grew older, 
I grew away from her, and wore the marriage-bond not as a rosy 
garland, but a heavy fetter, dragging me down to the very dust. 
I tried to be just and kind, and believe I was, in every outward 
sign. She was easily satisfied, and a happy obtuseness prevented 
& sense of inferiority on her part or of coldness on mine. 

“ Artfully I vailed my disappointment, and, having accepted 
this order of things, I thought by doing my whole duty to find 
in that difficult path all the happiness destined for my portion. 
My heart grew hard and indifferent, but never swerved from its 
allegiance to her, and, after years of trial, I believed myself be- 
yond the reach of temptation. 

“Tsaw you and the delusion burst. To a terrible blunder I 
determined to add foul crime, but never did I mean to torture 
you, my darling, my darling! Some day I thought she would die, 


birds of the air would carry my hideous secret. Fool, fool! that 
I was, and blind! She has the strength of ten such women as 
you, and resolution enough to strangle me in my sleep if once 
she willed it. 

“Forgive me for your abused trust, your blighted life, your 
ruined name ! I have no excuse but the mad passion which’ pos- 
sessed me when I recognized in you all my nature demanded but 
never found in her, Do you remember the old verse I used to 
sing under the.clematis by the poreh ?— 


*“*Thou art all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine; 
A greén isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all theeflowers are mine.’ 

“But this is mockery. The poets say affection never was 
wasted, nor any true love in vain. The purple and gold of your 
heart are mine to hold and to keep for ever. Blessings on you 
for the fleeting glimpse of Eden which you gave, and you alone 
ean restore | That vision cannot fade, till all fades! Even now, 
I look backward to its happy gate, nor can awful cherubim or 
flaming sword drive me far from the garden where the fair- 
est of women walked with me, making it Paradise. 

“T linger over this page. Slowly I bring it to a close, for it is 
parting the last strand of the bond that unites us, 

‘Of course you know our marriage is null. Go to some 
lawyer, have him give you a paper to that effect, and send it to 
Ellen, as a security against future visits from her. She bears my 
name and enjoys my fortune, but henceforth my arms are empty, 
for there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 

‘These are my last words on earth, but I shall find thee again, 
sweet wife! in the better land, where all wrongs are righted, and 
shall be there, as I am here—only thine, 


‘WILLIAM SINGLETON.” 


You have seen old forests called deadlings—girdled 
trees standing bare and lifeless, their branches bleached 
to ghastly skeletons, which Spring rain or Summer sun 
will never warm to leaf or flower. Such is my life. The 
bloom has vanished from it, and cannot come back any 
more than the rose leaves we used to toss into the river 
can drift to our feet again. 

I wrote a few words to my husband—let me call him 
by that very dear name still—and returned his many 
valuable gifts, but not all of them. In the churchyard 
is a nameless grave, scarcely more than a span long, 
where lies buried dust that is his as well as mine, bind- 
ing us yet by the mystery of death and the deeper 
mystery of life. 

Shortly afterward an unexpected inheritance fell to us, 
and with mother and her youngest brother I wore away 
two years in travel, finding in the din and tumult of 
cities something in accord with my restless, unsatisfied 
nature. We visited Rome, Constantinople, Damascas, 
and, driven by feverish unrest, flew from place to place, 
trying to escape memories which haunted me like pale 
spectres. We saw Karnak and Luxor, the sptendors of 
the furthest East, and with reverent feet trod the holy 
hills round about Jerusalem. 

But the magic light was gone from sea and land. 
There was no thrill when I rested my.hand on the stone 
where the Saviour of the world might have lain. Coldly 
I looked on Gethsemane and Calvary, wearily I rocked 
in the fairy boats of the Adriatic, and names whose glory 
has filled the earth, legend, fable and story, all the siren 
songs of the Mediterranean, fell on listless ears. 

I thirsted for the cool springs of my own meadow 
brook ; in dreams gathered lily buds and bells, and sat 
among the purple water flags and dipped my fevered feet 
in the golden-brown ripples that rose to kiss them. 
Better to me the prairie breeze, with its fresh scents of 
spicewood, mint and calamus, than all Molian airs, 
wafted from Summer seas across the soft Campania, 
So I came home to them as the tired child to its mother. 


156 THE HOME OF THE NOTED 


INDIAN CHIEF, CORNPLANTER. 


Time, the 
consoler, laid 
his hand on 
my heart, 
stilling its 
pulses to 
quiet, health- 
ful beating, 
and I settled 
to the calm 
duties of the 
kind of life 
the world 
gives 
of whom it 
significantly 
says, “She 
has been dis- 
appointed.” 

I have 
health, one 
tried friend 
not bound to 
me by ties of 
blood, and 
mother’s love, the daily manna of the wilderness. Yes- 
terday a newspaper paragraph (she sent it) announced 
the death of William Singleton. I had thought my 
love, too, was cold and dead, but it stirred under its 
winding - sheet, uncovered its face, rose and stood be- 
fore me in the light of morning. 


those 


Through the long afternoon I threaded familiar paths | 


beside glittering waters, and listened to words like old 


remembered music heard in the stillness of Summer | 
™ . " | 
The risen dead, beloved of my soul, went with 


nights. 
me. I saw the perfect face, with its divine eyes, so like 
the King in His beauty. I leaned on my beloved, and in 
the purple twilight tiny hands waved to us from out the 
shadowy distance. Last night, oh, happy night, some 
pitying spirit lifted the weight of years. I felt warm 
breathings, soft touches of my baby that died without 


the light, and under the shadow of sheltering wings siept | 


as they sleep who wake in Paradise. 


Divided from her, he is all mine. And now I await 


JOHNNY-CAKE STATION. 


reunion, 
warned by 
surer tokens 
than fading 
lips and 
whitening 
tresses. The 
time of my 
departure is 
at hand. In 
the night I 
have dreamt 
dreams, in 
the day I 
have seen 
visions, and 
as I write 
tears dim 
my eyes ; but 
they are not 
tears of sor- 
row. Many 
waters can- 
not quench 
love, neither 
| can floods drown it. I look across the gulf which daily 
narrows, and fearlessly stand and wait for—well, ah, 
well, I know whose he shall be in the resurrection. 


| THE HOME OF THE NOTED INDIAN 
CHIEF, CORNPLANTER. 
A Hisroric PLACE AND A FAMous MAN, 


JOHNNY-CAKE STATION, WARREN Co., Pa., October 26th, 1885, 


Sucu is the euphonious (?) title of a station on the 
line both of the Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia 
Railroad, and the Alleghany River, about twenty mi'es 


from the town of Warren, Pa. Immediately across the 
river are six hundred acres of land occupied by descend- 
ants of the celebrated Indian chief, Cornplanter, ‘This 
land was donated for their perpetual use many years ago, 
by the State of Pennsylvania, and is in a fair state of 
| cultivation, with comfortable little dwellings scattered 
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over it. A conspicuous feature is a monument erected to 
the memory of Cornplanter, for which the sum of $500 
was appropriated by the Legislature. 

Cornplanter was born in 1736, and died in 1836. He 
was a remarkable man, physically and mentally. In tne 
War of the Revolution he first espoused the cause of Eng- 
land, but, discovering his mistake, adopted the side of 
the struggling colonies, and, with his people, fought 
bravely and efficiently until the termination of the event- 
ful contest. Attracting the attention of George Wash- 
ington, a warm friendship grew up between the two 
great leaders. By special invitation Cornplanter visited 
Washington in Philadelphia, and subsequently at the 
present seat of the National Government, receiving on 
each occasion a cordial welcome. He was moral, up- 
right and habitually temperate, walking all the way from 
his home to Harrisburg to urge the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks to his followers. 
His constant efforts were directed to the development 
and improvement of the Seneca tribes, and his success 
is attested by marked progress in industry, education 
and general civilization. He died universally respected, 
and deservedly ranks with the ablest and wisest chiefs of 
the original dwellers upon American soil. 

The descendants of Cornplanter, albeit civilized and 
fairly educated, with somewhat refized tastes, yet cherish 
and manifest the love of a wild and roaming life peculiar 
to their forefathers. The hills and valleys and streams 
of their native region are constant sources of attraction, 
and under the bright rays of the sun may ever be seen 
some member of the tribe, with fishing-pole or berry- 
basket, wandering from point to point with the usual 
companion, the dog. Their faces in many cases betoken 
intelligence and dignity, and visiting strangers are wel- 


comed to their homes with marked cordiality. 
Prominent among those from whom they have re- 
ceived attention are the Quakers of Philadelphia, who 
early taught the women habits of order and cleanliness in 
their homes and their personal appearance ; to cultivate 
the vines and flowers about their doorsteps, and to spread 


the inviting table. Up to the present time this class of 
philanthropists have exhibited kind interest in their wel- 
fare, aiding to any extent found necessary, and contribut- 
ing by every possible means to mental and moral de- 
velopment and improvement. Hon. Thomas Struthers 
and Hon. Samuel P. Johnson, well and favorably known 
citizens of Warren, have long acted the part of true 
friends, and by legal advice and personal favors won the 
regard of this struggling tribe of Senecas. ' 

A lately finished church, located near the monument, 
was dedicated by appropriate exercises not long since. 
About one hundred ladies and gentlemen were present 
from neighboring places, thus properly encouraging a 
deserving enterprise, to which they had liberally contri- 
buted. The choir was composed of Indian men and 
women, and the sermon given in the,Indian language by 
Rev. W. Silverheels. Bright sunshine, balmy air, gentle 
breezes and singing birds, conspired to impart pleasure 
to an occasion so full of interest, that it will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

The home of the descendants of Cornplanter is replete 
with natural beauty. Picturesque scenery attracts the 
eye, especially along the. winding Alleghany, and gratify- 
ing evidences of progress are everywhere seen. 


“‘Socunp Steep” is usually considered a healthy state 
of repose ; but Dr. Wilson Phillip says: ‘‘No sleep is 
healthy but that from which we are easily ~oused.”’ 


SHARP SAYINGS 


— = 


A NOVEL LETTER-CARRIER. 


Docs have sagacity enough to be employed on many 
errands. There is a dog at Peckham, England, belong- 
ing to a fishmonger and poulterer, which acts as a very 
clever messenger. When his master is far away and 
wants anything from his shop, he ties a note to the dog's 
neck, when the sagacious animal immediately runs off 
home. He often runs a mile in less than five minutes, 
and when he arrives at the shop, he goes straight to his 
mistress, who opens the note, and then sends off what is 
required. 

The dog never manifests any inclination to run home 
until he sees his master getting the note ready, and then 
he is most anxious to be off. 


SHARP SAYINGS. 


Iw Ireland, a sharp fellow is said to be as ’cute as the 
fox of Ballybotheram, which used to read the papers 
every morning to find out where the hounds were to meet. 
It was probably an Irishman who said: ‘*Man is like 
potato—never sure when he will get into hot water.” 
But Pat has rivals in many countries, some of whom 
could run him close in repartee and sharp sayings. 

It must have been some foreigner taking off their na- 
tional reserve who described the meeting of two English- 
men on a steamer in mid-ocean. One asked : ‘Going 
across?” ‘*Yes, Are you?” And there the conversa- 
tion ended. A gentleman at a foreign restaurant who 
had just been assisted to a bottle of wine, was thus ad- 
dressed by the smiling proprietor of the establishment : 
“Now, wkat do you think of my wine, eh? Genuine 
first-rate stuff, isn’t it?” ‘*Oh, yes ; as far as that goes,” 
replied the other, smacking his lips; ‘‘it fairly makes 
one’s mouth water.” An item from a German paper says: 
**The cashier of a Prussian bank has absconded with a 
considerable sum of money, and will, according to as 
tronomical calculations, be seen again in four hundred 
and fifteen years.” 

Many a boarding-house patron. gets into hot water 
when he ladles out the soup, says one of our con- 
temporaries. Another paper, commenting on the asser- 
tion that the human figure is six times the length of the 
feet, remarks, that the Chicago people must be about 
twelve feet high. With much humor and satire, we are 
informed how a lamentable mistake was lately made by a 
girl in St. Louis. She married a man under the impres- 
sion that he was her father’s coachman, and he turned 
out to be a Mexican nobleman. She pronounced him 4 
fraud, and wants to get rid of him. 

“Can dogs find their way home from a distance ?” is 4 
question frequently asked. It is accerding to the dog. 
If it is one you want to get rid of, he can find his way 
back from Africa. If it is a good one, he is apt to get 
lost if he goes round the corner. A great writer says: 
“A man ought to carry a pencil and note down the 
thoughts of the moments,” ‘‘ Yes,” remarks a Yankee 
editor ; ‘‘and one short pencil devoted exclusively to that 
use would last some men we know about two thousand 
years, and then have the original point on.” 

Some men, says another writer, are ever ready to offer 
a remedy for everything. The other day we remarked to 
one of these amateur apothecaries : ‘‘ An idea struck us 
yesterday ”; and before we could finish he advised us: 
“Rub the part affected with arnica.” 

The man who said, ‘A landlady who boards her 
lodgérs, like the rest of us, has her weak and strong 


SAVAGE FANCY. 


points, the weak being her coffee, and her strong, the 
butter,” would probably be ungallant enough to agree 
with the following : ‘‘The reason why a woman always 
adds a postscript to her letter is because she’s bound 
to have the last word, if she has to write it herself.” 
Equally uncomplimentary was the man who, reading 
that a woman’s voice can be heard for two miles by a 
man in @ balloon, remarked that perhaps that was the 
reason so few men go up in a balloon. 

A wit says the times are so dull that it is difficult for 
him to collect his ideas. Perhaps this is the man, said 
to be so lazy that he has worked but once, and that was 
when he was laboring under a mistake. Another wag 
says: ‘To forget a wrong is the best revenge, particu- 
larly if the other fellow is bigger than you.” ‘‘I do not 
say that that man will steal,” said a witness on trial ; 
“but if I was a chicken, I'd roost high when he was 
around.” A humorist says: ‘‘If you think no one cares 
for you in this cold world, just tell your neighbors that 
you propose to keep hens. You will be surprised to see 
what an immediate interest they will manifest in you.” 
A philosopher declares that no thoroughly occupied man 
was ever miserable ; but that philosopher is reminded by 
another that he probably never spent a forenoon among 
his friends trying to borrow a dollar bill. 

‘The wisest of all sayings,” said a member in a club, 
“is the old Greek maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself.’” ‘ Yes,” 
remarked another; ‘‘there’s a deal of wisdom in it; 
‘Know thyself,’ but never introduce a friend.” A coun- 
try-woman made an amusing remark to a thirsty tourist 
who had emptied several cups of milk and asked for 
more, Bringing him a large bowl filled with milk, she 
said: ‘One would think, sir, that you had never been 
weaned !” 

A young married man gazing at two trunks in the hall 
belonging to his mother-in-law, sadly observed : ‘‘She 
has brought her clothes to a visit; would that she had 
brought her visit to a close.” As witty was the critic’s 
comment on hearing that a lawyer had composed a poem 
on ‘My Conscience.” ‘‘It ought to sell well,” said he ; 
“the public are fond of novelties.” 

Speaking of dancing, a clergyman hit the right nail on 
the head when he remarked ‘‘ that people usually do more 
harm with their tongues than with their toes.” ‘* What is 
the usual definition of conscience ?” asked a man of his 
pastor.’ ‘*A man’s rule for his neighbor’s conduct is 
about the way it comes out practically,” was the apt 
reply. 

“What a number of ladies there were at church this 
morning wearing sealskin cloaks !”’ exclaimed Smith’s 
wife. ‘I counted no less than twenty-seven.” 

“Do you think that is the proper way to occupy one’s 
nind while at church ?” replied Smith. ‘‘I didn’t notice 
a single one.” 

“One ean scarcely be expected to notice such things, 
when one’s asleep,” was the sharp retort. 

Not very complimentary to the sex was the answer of 
an old bachelor to a young mother, who exclaimed : 
“Shouldn't you like to have a family of rosy boys about 
your knees ?” ‘‘ No, ma’am,” said he; ‘‘ I'd rather have 
a lot of yellow boys in my pocket.” 

“You say your brother is younger than you, yet he 
looks much older.” ‘‘ Yes, he has seen a great deal of 
trouble ; but I never married,” was the ready reply. 
More sarcastic is the next. ‘Are you fond of tongue, 
sir?” ‘*T was always fond of tongue, madam, and like 
it still.” . 

Rather severe are the three following comments. ‘I’ve 
turned many a woman’s head,” boasted a French dandy. 


**Yes,” replied his hearer—‘‘ away from you.” ‘ That’s 
the sort of umbrella that people appropriate,” said a 
gentleman to a companion one morning, showing him a 
very handsome one. ‘‘Yes,” rejoined his companion, 
quickly ; ‘‘I thought so when I saw you holding it.” 
The guests having dined, the host hands round a box 
of cigars. ‘‘I don’t smoke myself,” he says; ‘‘ but you 
will find them good—-my man steals more of them than 
any other brand I ever had.” 


THE VALUE OF HAIR. 


Tue Countess of Suffolk had married Mr. Howard, and 
they were both so poor that they took a resolution of 
going to Hanover before the death of Queen Anne, in 
order to pay their court to the future royal family. Such 
was their poverty that, having some friends to dinner, 
and being disappointed of a full remittance, the countess 
was forced to sell her hair to furnish the entertainment. 
Long wigs were then in fashion, and the countess’s hair, 
being long, fine and fair, produced her twenty pounds. 
The countess’s hair, however, appears to have been ex- 
ceeded in value by that of an Oxfordshire lass, of whom 
we find the following story recorded in the Protestant 
Mercury for July 10th, 1700 : 

‘‘An Oxfordshire lass was lately courted by a young 
man of that county, who was not willing to marry her 
unless her friends could advance fifty pounds for her 
portion, which they, being incapable of doing, the lass 
came to the city to try her fortune, where she met with a 
good chapman in the Strand, who made a purchase of 
her hair, which was delicately long, and gave her sixty 
pounds, being twenty ounces at three pounds an ounce. 
with which money she joyfully returned to the country 
and bought her a husband.” 

Even the hair of this Oxfordshire lass is rivaled by 
that of an old lady who died in 1720, whose long gray 
tresses are said in the journals of that period to have 
been sold to a periwig-maker for fifty pounds. 


SAVAGE FANCY. 

Tue group of islands known as the Nicobars, situate 
about one hundred and fifty miles south of the Anda- 
mans, has been but little explored, though the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of these islands offer very 
interesting peculiarities to the notice of the ethnologist. 
One of the most noticeable of these, and one which sevi- 
ously affects the trade of the islands, is the passion for 
old hats, which, without exception, pervades the whole 
framework of society. No one is exempt from it. Young 
and old, chief and subject, alike endeavor to outvie each 
other in the singularity of shape no less than in the 
number of old hats they can acquire during their lifetime. 
On a fine morning at the Nicobars it is no unusual thing 
to see the surface of the ocean in the vicinity of the 
islands dotted over with canoes, in each of which the 
noble savage, with nothing whatever on but the conven- 
tional slip of cloth and a tall white hat with a black 
band, may be watched standing up and catching fish for 
his daily meal. Second-hand hats are most in request, 


new hats being looked upon with suspicion and disfavor. 
This curious passion is so well known that traders from 
Calcutta make annual excursions to the Nicobars with 
cargoes of old hats, which they barter for cocoanuts, the 
only product of these islands ; a good tall white hat with 
a black band fetching from fifty-five to sixty-five good 
cocoanuts, 


TO A JAPANESE BABY. 


TO A JAPANESE BABY. 


By Henry TYRRELL. 


You dwell in yon dovecote, where tinkle 
The ornameuts hung from the eaves, 
Strange trees shade it ; blossoms besprinkle 

The dark, plumy leaves. 


Tea-garden and temple and fountain 
From out the wide window you view ; 
And yonder, the snow-crested mountain 
High up in the blue. 


Or, bending your baby-eyes nearer, 
Where slumbers the still-watered moat, 
You watch, like rose-leaves on a mirror, 
The lotus blooms float. 


Your face is as brown as a berry, 
In outline as round as 2 rose; 
Black slits of eyes, wakefully merry, 

Slant down to your nose, 


Your head like a friar’s is shaven— 
How droll ! not a hair can one find, 
Except the tuft, black as a raven, 
That’s twisted behind. 


Around your form airily flutter 
Fantastic and bright-colored “ things,” 
You look like a gorgeous rare butter- 
Fly, resting its wings. 


You’ve soft mats to romp on and tumble; 
Of furniture, though, there’s not much: 
No breakage, to make grown folks grumble- 

No caution, ‘‘Don’t touch !” 


Your world is so sim,ie and sunny, 
So pleasing and qiaint to tae eye— 
No wonder your plump face grows funny, 
But never can cry. 
FAMOUS OLD 
MAIDS. We love you, Babe Bric-i-brac, dearly, 
aie Though ne’er have we been to Japan ; 
We know your wee, dimpled face—mgely 
Through this painted fan. 


Exvizasetu of Eng- 
land’s (one of the 
most illustrious of 
modern sovereigns) 
rule over Great 
Britain certainly 
comprised the most 
brilliant literary age 
of the English people. 
Her political acumen 
was put to as severe 
tests as that of any 
other ruler the world 
ever saw. 

Maria Edgeworth was an old maid. It was this 
woman's writings that first suggested the thought of 
writing similarly to Sir Walter Scott. Her brain might 
well be called the mother of the Waverley novels. | Inkermann and Balaclava Hospitals, has to the present 

Jane Porter lived and died an old maid. ‘The children | written Miss before her name. The man who should 
of her busy brain were “Thaddeus of Warsaw” and | marry her might well crave to take the name of Night 
“The Scottish Chiefs,” which have moved the hearts of | ingale. fl 
millions with excitement and tears. | Sister Dora, the brave spirit of English cag oe 

Joanna Baillie, poet and play-writer, was “ one of’em.” | whose story is as @ helpful evangel, was the bride 

Florence Nightingale, most gracious lady, heroine of the world’s sorrow only. 
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By CHRISTIAN RE! 


“ WHERE are you going, Miriam? It is frightfully 


warm,” 

The languid voice proceeded from one corner of a care- 
fully darkened room where a heap of white drapery ona 
couch seemed to indicate the presence of a human being. 
A tall, slight figure crossing the floor with almost noise- 
less step turned slightly and answered : 

“T am going to finish a sketch. It may be less warm 
out than indoors.” 


“How cu it be?” said the voice, with an accent of | 


protest against the absurdity of such an idea, ‘And 
you forget that Gilbert is coming !” 

‘‘No, I have not forgotten it,” the other answered. ‘I 
shall be back before he comes.” 

She left the room with the same quiet, noiseless step, 
unheeding a remonstrance which proceeded from the 
couch, and of which the words ‘ sunstroke,” ‘‘ eccen- 
tricity”? and ‘‘very inadvisable,” were alone audible. 
The person to whom these words were addressed looked 
altogether unmoved by them, when the stronger light of 
the outer hall fell upon her, showing her to be a graceful 
woman of distinguished presence. She glanced at the 
closed doors which surrounded this upper hall, behind 
which the inmates of Mrs. Benton’s Summer boarding- 
house were enjoying their siestas, and then passed down 
the staircase to the lower floor. All was quiet here also ; 
but as she swept. her soft draperies toward the outer 
door, a quick step sounded on the polished floor of the 
large parlor, and from its open door a young man 
emerged. Evidently he had been lurking in ambush. 

‘*You are going out, Miss Russell!” he said, eagerly. 
“May I come with you and carry your portfolio ?” 

Miss Russell frowned slightly. 

““So you are there, Mr. Torella !” 
air of resignation. ‘‘I was hoping to leave the house 
without being seen by any one.” 

The young man colored. He was as handsom. as one’s 
ideal prince —an Italian prince at that—and as tue blood 
mounted into his clear, olive cheeks, the woman regard- 
ing him thought, as she had often thought before, that 
a more beautiful face had never looked at her from a 
vanvas of Titian or Velasquez. It was a beauty that 
pleased her artistic eye not only by the perfection of 


she said, with an 


its lines and tints, but because of the stamp 9f virile | 


energy and intellectual foree which it bore, and from 
its suggestion of other lands and different times. 

‘‘He is as purely Italian in appearance as if he had 
not been born on American soil,” she said, when she 
saw him first. ‘‘He makes one think of Genoese or 
Florentine, or, better yet, of Roman, palaces.” 

It was so now. As he stood before her in the parlor- 


door, with the flush that her words had called to his | 


face, she seemed to see a dim vista of great Italian sadus 
stretching behind him, and to catch the murmur of a 
fountain playing in a vast, cool court surrounded by 
massive walls. The frown vanished, changing to a smile. 

‘Come if you will,” she said, more gently ; “‘but I 
warn you that I am in a very bad- humor.” 

He was not deterred by this. He came forward with 
alacrity, and took the large portfolio which she carried 
from her hand. Then, as they emerged from the house, 
he lifted and held over her a light parasol, although the 
sun was dropping low toward the western mountains. 
Blue, misty, heavenly fair, those mountains lay before 
them, ranged in great masses against the distant horizon, 


while in the immediate foreground green hills and valleys 
followed each other in undulating sweep. Over the vast 
wide scene cloud shadows were shifting and falling, 
colors deepening, sudden lights striking here and there 


| like great chords in music. Miriam Russell drew a deep 


breath as she gazed. The great expanse, the wonderful 
beauty of the picture, touched and thrilled her. 

“Tf one could only put it down as it is,” she said ; 
“but it seems as if Nature laughs to scorn our poor 
little attempts to copy her in art.” 

*“But you are as modest as you are faithful in what 
you attempt,” said the young man. 

**It is only by being modest that one can be faithful- 
at least that J can be,” she said. Then she glanced at 
him withalaugh. ‘But I am not modest in anything 
except my art,” she added. ‘‘ You know that.” 

** Modesty is for the violet, not for the rose,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ You must know, of course, how brilliant you 
are.” 

**T think I have heard, however—I think we are told, 
are we not ?—that modesty is becoming to every one, no 
matter how brilliant or how exalted. But it is easier to 
lay down such rules than to put them in practice. Oh, 
dear me!” (with a sigh) ‘‘what is not easier in theory 
than in practice! But here we are at the scene of my 
labors, Now, Mr. Torella, I really think that after you 


have settled me comfortably, you had better go back 
to the house.” 

“Why ?” asked the young man who was engaged i: 
settling her comfortably, arranging her seat and he 


light, portable easel. 

‘** Well, it cannot be very interesting to you to watch 
me at work. I don’t like to talk while I am painting; 
and, as I have already told you, I am in a very bal 
humor.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

**T have watched you at your work many times before 
without disturbing you,” he said ; ‘‘and as for the bad 
humor—if J am not the cause of it——” 

**How could you be ?”’ she said, impatiently. ‘‘ Well, 
if you will stay, and if you will xol be warned—then you 
must accept the consequences, and not be surprised at 
any outbreak on my part.” 

He did not look apprehensive as he sat down on a 
bed of mossy turf at her feet. 

*““No consequences could frighten me in comparison 
with banishment,” he said. ‘‘So long as you let me 
stay, Iam satisfied.” 

**Ah !” said Miss Russell. The exclamation seemed to 
escape her involuntarily, for she set her lips closely the 
next moment, and began to dash color on her painting 
rather recklessly. 

The young man at her feet glanced at her, then recog- 
nizing the wisdom of silence, turned his dark, liquid eyes 
up the beautiful reaches of the stream on whose banks 
they were sitting. It was a view of this stream which the 
artist was engaged upon; and she had worked hitherto 
with so much care, fidelity and skill, that her proceed- 
ings at present were to be deplored. Perhaps she felt 
this herself, for she presently put down her brushes. 

‘*A serene, mental atmosphere is necessary for art,” 
she said. ‘‘I can never do anything when I am dis- 
composed.” 

‘““Do J discompose you ”” he asked. 
really rather be alone ?” 


‘Would yon 
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“Oh, no,” she answered. 
me—why should you ? 
you, that my mental atmosphere was not serene.” 


“You do not discompore 
I told you when I first met 


* And is there no way to render it sv. 
be done ?” 

She laughed. 

“You can do nothing. It is only that I shall presently 
be called upon for a decision which I am not prepared 
to make—which it is a nuisance to be asked to make 
at this time!” she added, almost resentfully. 

The face looking up at her grew a little pale. 

“T think I understand,” the young man said. 
know that you are expecting—your cousin.” 

“Yes.” she answered. ‘‘And I am provoked—why 
should he come and disturb me? I am enjoying the 
Summer—that is, I have been enjoying it so far—it has 
been full of a quiet, idyllic charm. And now to have it 
marred—in this way! To be forced to decide m 

She broke off, frowning and looking away, up the 
stream. Her words were certainly not very clear, but 
her listener had apparently no difficulty in understand- 
ing them. 

“T have heard,” he said, after 2 moment—‘‘I have 
been told—that you are engaged to your cousin ?” 

“Tt is not true,” she answered, indifferently. ‘‘There 
has been a kind of understanding that it might be 
some day; but it has never been yet. And Gilbert 
Saville is no eager lover—why should he grow impa- 
tient and annoy me—now ?” ab 

If it struck the man at her feet that such complaints 
were singular, especially singular as addressed to him, 
it was with no sense of surprise. Her strangeness, her 
originality, her total unlikeness to other women, had 
formed part of the fascination which she had exercised 
over him from the first. And that she should speak in 
this manner was altogether in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of their intercourse. He was silent for a minute; 
then he said, with a gravity that sat well on him: 

“Since you have to decide on the claims of one lover, 
is*it too much to ask you to take another into your con- 
sideration ? I have no such advantages to offer as your 
cousin no doubt possesses; but you cannot say of me 
that I am not an eager lover, for you know as well as I 
can tell you how the thought of you has dominated my 
whole being since the day I first met you.” 

She let her eyes fall on him with a mingling of ten- 
derness and compassion in their expression. 

“ Poor boy !” she said. ‘* Yes, I know—and it has-been 
very pleasant, your homage, your passion, the aroma of 
poetry and romance about you. But J—well, you know 
Tam a blasé woman of the world, and I am five years 
older than you are!” 

“ What has that to do with it ?” he asked, impatiently. 

“ Alas! it has everything to do with it,” she answered, 
with a sigh. ‘It means that, though I like you very 
much, I have sense enough to realize that this is but a 
passing idyl, while life and the world lie beyond.” 

He lifted himself from his recumbent position, so that 
his face was more on a level with her own—the beautiful 
face with its soft southern tints, that seemed to set itself 
in graver, almost sterner lines as she looked. 

**A passing idyl’!” he repeated. ‘It may be so for 
you—but not for me. Is it worth while to ask you to 
realize that ? I am in no sense a boy, though it has 
pleased you to consider me so—and I, for your pleasure, 
would have been willing to be considered anything what- 
ever. Lam twenty-five years old, and jn the hard fight 


Can nothing 
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among men—but I have gained a knowledge of life and 
an experience of its phases, deeper than you imagine. 
It is not your life—the life of society in great capitals— 
but it has brought me face to face with the realities of 
existence, it has added to my existence more than the 
five years that apparently divide us, and it has made me 
sure of myself when I say that you have entered too 
deeply into my heart, into the very centre of my being, 
ever to be withdrawn from it.” 

His earnestness, not vehement, but deep and serious, 
evidently startled her. Still, she laughed a little. 

‘Your last words,” she said, ‘‘ prove, in spite of your 
protestations to the contrary, how young you are. As 
one grows older, one learns that nothing enters too 
deeply into one’s heart or being to be withdrawn by 
time.” : 

“That must depend upon the nature of the person 
concerned,’’ he answered. ‘There are shallow streams, 
but all streams are not shallow.” 

“Thope for your sake that you are mistaken in your 
nature, and that you are shallow enough to forget things 
which there is no good in remembering,” she said, with 
another sigh. ‘‘ Half of what the world calls constancy 
seems to me to be sheer stupidity. For myself, I make 
it a point of duty to forget unpleasant things as rapidly 
and completely as possible.” 

“And shall I be an unpleasant thing which you will 
forget as rapidly and completely as possible, after we 
part ?” he asked, with a pang in his voice. 

She looked at him for a moment before replying, and 
the tenderness in her eyes seemed to deepen. 

‘‘No,” she said, at length, in a low tone. “But you 
may foree me to remember you as something painful, 
and I would rather not do that. As I have told you, our 
intercourse has been to me like an idyl, and I should 
like to preserve that memory. You have seemed to me 
like a breath of Italy, with its generous sweetness, its 
sunny warmth.” 

‘*And something of Italy’s passion, too,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘I cannot be content to stay in your memory as 
a mere plaything. You must believe that Iam a man, 
with a man’s heart craving more than liking, which is 
only an artistic fancy. If your own heart speaks for me 
a little—and I feel as if it does—why not listen to it ? 
Why not believe that the things which separate us are 
mere trifles, and that I might—ah, I would/—make you 
happy !” ‘ 

‘“‘That is not as easy as you think,” she said, with the 
sigh that came so readily to her lips. He had her hand 
now, and was pleading passionately with eyes as well as 
voice, and she seemed to receive his homage with the 
pleasure which she had frankly acknowledged.” But it 
was a pleasure mingled with sadness, as her next words 
proved, “I am not a woman easy to satisfy. If—if I 
were foolish enough to listen to you, you would find 
that you could not make me happy, and that would 
make you miserable. Remember I am not eighteen like 
that pretty girl whom you will one day marry. I am-—— 
But all this is folly! Let us go.” 

He released her hand at the quick, imperious change 
in her tone, but the expression of his face did not alter.” 

“*T believe that I could make you happy,” he said ; 
“but even if I failed, should you be more likely to be 
miserable with me than with the man whose coming is 
vexing you now ?” 

‘*Oh, we understand each other’very well, Gilbert and 
TI,” she said, ‘‘I should not be miserable with him; and 


which I have had with the world since my father died I / as for happiness, I am neither young enough nor senti- 


have not only conquered my place—an honorable place 


mental enough to believe in ¢hat.” 
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** But it may be within your reach, nevertheless,” said | resulted in two conclusions—that he was more distin- 


Torella, looking at her with eyes in which all passion | guished-looking than handsome, and that his manner was im 
and all romance seemed to dwell. quiet to the verge of indifference. He, on his part, com- ot 
When Mrs. Benton’s guests assembled around her tea- | prehensively surveyed the company with one glance, and ae 
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table that evening, every one knew that the fair, grace- , decided that only two members of it merited any atten- “ 
ful man with Mrs. and Miss Russell was Mr. Saville, tion. Concerning these two he spoke to Miriam when prep 
the cousin and reputed fiancé of the latter. He was, of | they found themselves alone a little later. They were Ther 


course, regarded curiously, and the general observation | seated on a veranda upon which the windows ‘of the ce 
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parlor opened, and as a sudden brilliant chord was 
strack on the piano, Mr. Saville glanced in. Torella 
was seated at the instrument. 


“T was attracted by that young man’s face at the | 
| air of a connoisseur. 


tea-table,” he said. ‘It is remarkably handsome, with 
much spirit and intelligence, too. He looks like a young 
Roman of the Trastevere. Who is he ?” 

“T scarcely know,” Miss Russell answered, “further 


carelessly. ‘‘She comes from the same place as Mr. 
Torella, and they are very intimate—have known each 
other always. Her name is Nina Layton.” 

‘‘She is charmingly pretty,” said Mr. Saville, with the 
‘*That freshness is transitory, 
but entrancing while it lasts. I think I should like a 
nearer view of it.” 

‘*T will present you with pleasure,” said Miriam, 


i 


\ 


THE WHITE MICE, 


than that he is of Italian blood, and comes from one of 
the Southern cities. I have only met him here, and, like 
yourself, I was struck by his appearance. He is as clever 
as he is handsome, and of good social rank, I believe.” 
Silence followed, and while she was wondering if her 
Voice had betrayed anything, Mr. Saville spoke again : 
“And who is the young lady standing by him and 
preparing to sing? I noticed her also at the tea-table. 
They look like prince and princess out of a fairy tale.” 
“She is a very pretty girl, is she not?” said Miriam, 


It was a relief to her that he cared for anything of the 
kind ; that a Hebe face could divert him, however tem- 
porarily, from the purpose for which he had come. 
| So Mr. Saville was presented to Miss Layton, who 
| looked at him and thought him very like the heroes of 
| some of her favorite novels. He on his part thought her 
| not less pretty on nearer view, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that she could talk well—with gay, girlish 
humor. Such a discovery in such a case has generally 
the force of surprise. One does not expect to find 
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shrewd observation and clear good sense behind a wild- 
rose face and curl-covered head. 

Presently, without definite intention, the gay tongue 
helped him to a discovery which he would certainly have 
made before very long, but scarcely so early, unassisted. 
What, he had asked, were the amusements of life in this 
place, and Nina had answered, laughing : 

‘*Our chief amusement—or perhaps I should say our 
chief occupation—has been one in which Iam sure you 
will join, that of admiring Miss Russell. We have been 
as absorbed in it as if she were a sunflower, and we 
devout «esthetic disciples.” 

Seville smiled. 

“‘T am a great admirer of Miss Russell,” he said ; ‘‘ but 
I have known her a long time, so I could scarcely be 
expected to devote myself to the contemplation of her 
attractions. She is very fortunate to rouse such enthu- 
siastic admiration, however.” 

‘She is a new typo to the most of us, you see,” the 
young lady answered. ‘‘ We quiet, 
people, not accustomed to anything so brilliant. 
f the world.” 

is certainly a woman of the world 
brilliant,” said Mr. Saville, composedly. 
le gh at the subject of their 
The handsome, clear-cut face, 
the easy, half-haughty manner, the perfect art of toilette, 
all were well known to him ; but what was not so well 
known was an expression which he surprised just then 
the face as it was turned toward Torella. 
sciously he started slightly, and then glanced back to 
find Nina Layton’s eyes fastened on him. 

“You perceive one of the worshipers,” she said. 
assure you it is a cult in which we all share.” 

The kindly intention of the speech pleased him, for 


stay-at-home 
She 


are 


seems to me an ideal woman « 


and very 


unced across the room 


conversation, as he spoke. 


on Uncon- 


he was sure she had observed his involuntary move- 
ment. 
‘* Nothing could be more natural than such worship, 


especially in one of Mr. ’s age,” he said. ‘Toa 
very young man, a woman of the world is apt to prove 
irresistible.” 

‘**T should think Miss Russell would prove irresistible 
to any one,” said Nina, with evident sincerity. 


He looked at the exquisite freshness of her face and | 


smiled. 

*“Tt would surely be an unhappy thing if we were all 
forced to kneel at a single shrine,’’ he said. ‘And not 
only an unhappy but an embarrassing thing as well.”’ 

The girl laughed. 

‘* But rivalries are so amusing,” she said. 

“To lookers on, perhaps so. But not to those en- 
gaged in them. At least I can speak for myself. I 
could not endure rivalry at the shrine where I knelt. 
It would most likely make me rise and walk away.” 

She glanced at him with quick surprise. 

“You would not wish the woman you love to be ad- 
mired ?” 

‘* Admired ?—Oh, yes ; I should have no objection to 
that. But when we speak of rivalry, there is understood 
a collision of claims or demands. I could not endure 
a contest of the sort.” 


His tone expressed even more dislike to the idea than | 
his words —a dislike which surprised himself by the | 


vividness with which it suddenly sprang into life. 

“IT thought—” said Nina, after a moment ; ‘‘I mean, 
one is told, that the knowledge that he has a rival 
stimulates a man’s devotion.” 

‘Not such an indolent man as I am,” said Saville, 
smiling—perhaps at the insincerity of his words ; for it 
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] was not indolence so much as a proud fastidiousness 
that made him feel it intolerable that he could ever 
| submit to have his claims weighed, measured, placed on 
an equality with those of another. 

The next day passed, followed by several other days, 
/and to Miss Russell’s mingled surprise and relief, her 
| cousin made no attempt to broach the subject which she 
| dreaded. He conducted himself in the most admirable 
| and cousinly manner, was at the service of herself and her 
mother, fell easily into the ways of the place—lounged, 
walked, joined riding-parties, made mountain ascents, 
and altogether seemed to have forgotten the purpose 
which had drawn him to this quiet resort. 

But forgetfulness was not one of his characteristics, 

as Miriam well knew; and when her first surprise sub- 
| sided she said to herself that he was, as usual, equal to 
His quick perception doubtless told him 
that it was not a moment to press his suit, and there- 
fore he simply waited, as he had waited without impa- 
tience for solong. She was relieved, yet it was impossi- 
| ble not to contrast this indifference with the impetuosity 
| of another man, and to sigh a little to herself. It was 

characteristic of her, too, that she made no change what- 
| ever in her manner or conduct to Torella. He was still 
| her favored attendant, and if from this it resulted that 
Mr. Saville was driven to bestow a good deal of his 
| society upon Nina Layton, that was not a matter to 
| which Miss Russell was likely to give a thought. 
| But she soon found that her security was more ap- 

parent than real. When it pleased Mr. Saville to claim 
| his privileges, he did so with a quiet decision which ad- 
| mitted of no protest. 

** You are going out to sketch ?” he said, one day, when 
Miss Russell came down-stairs with her portfolio. “If 
you have no objection I will go with you.” 

Objection was of course out of the question, and so 
Torella, who was as usual in readiness on the veranda, 
saw, with mingled surprise and apprehension, his p'sce 
| taken by the man whose right to it was unimpeachable. 
| The quick disappointment on his face was legible at a 
| glance to Saville, and he said to ‘his companion as they 
| walked down the lawn : 

**T feel as if I should apologize to Mr. Torella, and 
perhaps I owe an apology to you also for offering myself 
in the place of so picturesque an attendant. My excuse 
is that I want to talk to you for a little while without 
fear of interruption.” 

Miss Russell did not ‘often blush, but there was a 
slight flush on her clear, pale cheek as sho answered, 
coldly : 

**You must know that there is no reason why you 
| should apologize to any one.” 

“Is there not?” he said, quietly. “So much the 
better, then, for really I have doubted of late whether 
I should not remonstrate in behalf of that poor young 
man’s peace of mind. He is, as I have just observed, 
very picturesque, and, I am sure, very interesting also; 
but, my dear Miriam, it is the old, old story — what is 
amusement to you may be death to him.” 

The ease of his tone provoked her beyond control. It 
seemed to take everything so entirely for granted, that 
she turned upon him with a flash of fire in her glance. 

**How do you know that it is only amusement to 
me ?” she asked. 

There was a perceptible pause before Saville replied. 
Then he said, as composedly as he had spoken before: 


the occasion. 


| 


| 


“*T have only judged by my past experience and knov- 
ledge of your character. But it is, of course, possible 
that I have made a mistake.” 
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She did not answer immediately. For a minute they 
walked on silently, but there were signs of excitement 
about her which did not escape his observation. At last 
she said, ‘No, you have not made a mistake. It is 
amusement with me—what else could it be ?” 

He looked at her keenly. 

*T had not thought that it conld be anything else,” 
he said; ‘but now—you almost make me believe that 
it is. If so, I should be glad to know it, for Iam sure 
I need scarcely tell you what has brought me here.” 

**You certainly have been in no haste to tell me,” she 
said, her lip curling rather scornfully.” 

*“Why should I have been in haste?” he answered. 
“You knew it as wellas I, And I thought it only con- 
siderate to let you pursue your—amusement in peace.” 

She laughed—a laugh which startled him a little ; it 
was so entirely without mirth. 

** You are certainly a most considerate person, my dear 
Gilbert,” she said; ‘‘and if happiness is to be extracted 
from life at all, it ought to be within the reach of one 
who has his feelings so admirably under control. You 
are exactly the person to suit such a cold-hearted, ca- 
pricious, worldly creature as I am; and yet—and yet— 
instead of suiting, you repel me !” 

‘That is a pity,” he said, still preserving his calmness, 
‘for I entirely agree with you that I should suit you 
much better than a more voleanic person. But if you 
prefer the latter, there is no more to be said. 
into a contest of rivalry is the last thing of which I am 
capable. I should not have come here if I had imagined 
it was such an inauspicious time for the suit I wished to 
offer. But since I have come, I must ask the answer 
which has been delayed so long.” 

‘“‘Delayed by whom ?” she demanded, turning toward 
him. ‘Certainly not by me.” 

‘‘By me, perhaps, then,” he said. ‘I grant that I 
have not been an impatient suitor. I thought that there 
was time enough before us, and we both liked our 
liberty. But I think that thé tiine has come when we 
should definitely and finally decide upon our future.” 

‘In short,” she said, ‘the time, in your opinion, has 
come when you decide to that effect. But does it not 
occur to you that J may have something to say in the 
matter ?” 

He made a gesture of deference. 

‘“You have everything to say,” he replied. ‘It is for 
you to say whether we shall spend the rest of our lives 
together or apart.” 

She turned pale with anger. 

‘You persist, then ?” she said. 
forcing the decision on me now ?” 

“And why not now ?” he asked. ‘‘ What do we gain 
by deferring the matter ? We are neither of us in our 
first youth, and we do not stand in need of further 
acquaintance to increase our knowledge of each other.” 

‘“*T am not sure of that,” she answered. ‘‘I think that 
you decidedly need to increase your knowledge of me. 
Else you would not employ such a tone. I have never 
submitted to dictation in my life, and I shall certainly 
not do so now. I am not ready to decide at a moment’s 
warning a matter which concerns my whole life. You 
must wait, or gi 

** Or—what ?” he asked. 

They both paused now and stood facing each other. 
Certainly nobody could have imagined from their appear- 
ance—one pale and defiant, the other cold and composed 
—the nature of the subject which they were discussing. 
Miriam hesitated an instant, but only an instant, before 
she answered ; “Or submit to a refusal” 


**You insist upon 


To enter | 


He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* A refusal is not pleasant,” he said. ‘‘ But one at least 
knows where one is. To wait, however, means simply 
to be weighed and balanced against this handsome strip- 
ling who has taken your fancy. I confess that I have not 
humility —or shall I say ardor ?—suflicient for that.” 

‘You forget yourself,” she said, in a tone of concen- 
trated anger, ‘‘ when you speak to me in this manner.” 

**Are you not in danger of forgetting yourself more 
seriously ?” he asked, gravely. ‘‘ Forgive me if I take 
the liberty of our old friendship to ask the question. I 
do not speak as a rival—I have already said that such a 
position is not possible to me—when I say that attract- 
ive as Mr. Torella is, he does not strike me as exactly 
fitted to make you happy.” 

“You have no right to suppose that Mr. Torella will 
ever be more to me than a pleasant acquaintance,” she 
said, haughtily. 

‘*Then,” said Saville, ‘despite your displeasure I can 
only repeat that what is amusement to you may prove 
very serious pain to him.” 

* * * % * * 

After this conversation Miss Russell thought that 
Saville would speedily take his departure. He was 
eminently a man of his word, and having said that he 


| would abide by her decision, she had no doubt of his 


doing so. Though too proud to make an effort to detain 
him, she sighed a little over the necessity when her 
anger had subsided. She had never doubted that ‘in 
the end” she would marry him, and her general frame 
of mind was one of entire reconciliation with the idea. 
They knew each other intimately, he suited her fastidi- 
ous taste and understood her peculiar nature better than 
any one else. Both were fully aware, and had long been 
aware, how desirable their marriage was, and now—what 
had they done? What midsummer madness had _ pos- 
sessed them, that the one had forced his suit at an in- 
auspicious moment, and the other had yielded to an 
impulse, the source of which she found it hard to de- 
termine, in rejecting it ? 

Instead of taking his departure, however, Mr. Saville 
surprised his cousin by remaining and pursuing the 
even tenor of his existence as if that stormy interview 
had never taken place. In his manner to her there was 
no shade of difference, and presently she began to say to 
herself that after all it was she who had gained her point, 
and that on cooler thought he had decided to wait her 
time for decision. It was an agreeable conclusion, and 
one which simplified the position very much; for now 
as ever she felt it well to have Saville as the final good 
to fall back upon when other caprices ended, leaving 
only a faint flavor of disgust. . 

This consciousness did not diminish, however, her im- 
mediate interest in Torella. She had a curious know- 
ledge, born of past experiences, that her fancy for him 
would be likely to prove of a passing nature, but at the 
same time there was no doubt of its present vividness, 
He interested her more than she had been interested 
by any one in years, and she caught herself sighing to 
think of the inevitable end of their intercourse. 

“Tf I were only eighteen,” she thought, with a half- 
sad smile, ‘‘it might end like a fairy tale. But as it is, he 
will marry Nina Layton, and I Gilbert Saville.” 

A month or two earlier Torella would certainly have 
acquiesced in such a prophecy for his future, and asked 
nothing better than that it might be fulfilled. From 
childhood Nina Layton and himself had been friends, 
with the friendship that merges easily into love, and, 
indeed, had gone far toward merging on each side, when 
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fate sent Miriam Russell across his path. What a sharp | are so indifferent and so intent upon amusing yourself in 


pang the girl’s heart and pride suffered in the sight of 
his immediate surrender to the brilliant woman of the 
world, it is not difficult to imagine. Such pangs are very 
common. Most hearts at one time or another have suf- 
fered them, and it is well when they can be suffered as 
bravely and silently as Nina Layton suffered hers, and 
conquered it. For let romances say what they will, there 
are some women who only need to be convinced that a 


man’s heart does not belong to them, in order to cast him | 


out of their own. It is the impulse alike of pride and 
dignity. So this girl, without a sign to betray the wound 


| 


} 


a very objectionable manner, Gilbert may relieve you of 
the trouble of considering him at all ?” 

*-I should not be inconsolable,” said Miss Russell, 
coolly. ‘* But I have no fear of such a result. A man 
of Gilbert’s age and experience is not likely to be at- 
tracted in any serious manner by the pretty face of a 
girl like Nina Layton.” 

And in this opinion she was sincere ; for there is no- 
thing a woman of the world is less able to understand 
than the possible attraction of a girl in the ignorant 
freshness of her youth. Moreover, had she not drawn 


she had received, washed away with hot tears the dreams | Torella from this attraction with scarcely an effort ? She 
of many days, and came forth from the ordeal stronger | had no cruel purpose in doing so—it was to be merely a 


than she knew. 

** Nina,” said her mother 
one day, “what is the 
meaning of Mr. Saville’s 
attentions to you, if he is 
engaged to his cousin ?” 

“T do not think that 
they have any meaning at 
all, mamma, except that 
he must bestow his society 
upon some one when Miss 

tussell bestows all hers 
upon Mr. Torella,” the girl 
answered, quietly. 

‘* But that is no reason,” 
said Mrs. Layton, ‘‘that he 
should devote himself to 
you as if—as if re 

‘** He takes it for granted, 
no doubt, that Iam a sen- 
sible girl, and not likely to 
make mistakes,” said Nina ; 
“and he is quite right. I 
shall never again think that 
a man’s attentions mean 
anything. But indeed I 
should be very foolish if 
I misunderstood Mr. Sa- 
ville’s. He flatters me by 
liking my society, in de- 
fault of better, and I like 
him extremely. He is an 
agreeable man of the 
world, who helps me to 
realize that—that there are 
many agreeable men in the 
world !” She ended with a 
sigh which her mother 
understood. 

‘* There certainly are men able to appreciate my Nina 
as she deserves to be appreciated,” said Mrs. Layton. 
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bit of education for him, 
a little amusement for her 
—and if the amusement 
had grown more serious 
than she anticipated, she 
had still no doubt of the 
final result resting entirely 
in her own hands, 

The shock which assured 
her to the contrary, came 
one day very unexpectedly. 
She was on her way down 
to the stream where she was 
in the habit of sketching, 
when she turned a little 
out of her way for a glass 
of water at the mineral 
spring which gushed out 
of the side of a green hill 
and was picturesquely 
shadowed by a group of 
large trees. Under these 
trees were seats, and from 
one of them two people 
rose as she approached. 
They were Saville and Nina 
Layton. Something in 
their appearance startled 
Miss Russell as her eye fell 
on them. It is difficult to 
describe these things, but 
the expression of their faces 
flashed upon her a convic- 
tion which for a moment 
made her heart stand still. 
But she was brave enough 
to rally outwardly. 

‘* Pardon me for disturb- 
ing you!” she said, after an 


. instant’s involuntary pause. ‘‘I only came for a glass 


‘“*I fear you are not a trustworthy judge of the degree | 


of appreciation which I deserve,” said Nina, smiling. 
Meanwhile another mother also noticed Saville’s liking 


for the society of Miss Layton, and spoke of it in a dif- | 


ferent strain. 

“‘T cannot imagine what you are thinking of Miriam,” 
said Mrs. Russell, ‘to allow Gilbert to devote himself as 
he is doing, to that girl !” 

Miriam laughed. 

““Why should he not, if it amuses him ?” she asked. 
** It saves me the trouble of amusing him !” 

“*My dear,” 


**it strikes me that with all your cleverness, you act very | 


of water.’ 

Seville stepped forward under the pavilion and filled 
the glass for her, and, then, standing with it in his hand, 
looked at her with eyes brighter than usual and a face 
somewhat flushed. 

“You did not disturb us,” he said, “ or—if you did—I 
am glad to be able to tell you, first of all, that Miss 
Layton has promised to marry me.” 

‘‘T congratulate you,” said Miriam. Her voice did not 
falter, though a curious kind of mist came over her sight. 
She put out her hand and took the glass steadily. “I 


have the pleasure of drinking to your future happiness, : 


said her mother, in a tone of exasperation, | she said, lifting it to her lips. 


At least, she handed 
foolishly sometimes. Does it not occur to you that if you | the glass back to him with a smile, and turning, went to 


Perhaps the water revived her. 


Nina, who stood motionless by the seat from which she 
had risen. As their eyes met, did any instinct tell the 
girl that every pang which she had suffered in Torella’s 
desertion was more than repaid ? If so, there certainly 
was no light of triumph in her glance, no tone of 
triumph in her voice, as she said a few words in reply 
to Miriam’s good wishes. Then she looked rather wist- 
fully after the stately figure as it moved away under the 
soft, flickering shade. 

‘‘What are you thinking of?” asked Saville, coming 
back to her. 

‘‘T am thinking,” she answered, ‘‘that I wish you had 
not told her—yet !” 

‘‘T was glad to tell her at once,” he said. ‘Thirgs 
cannot be made clear too soon. If she did not under- 
stand before, she understands now.” 

There could be no doubt of that. She now understood 
everything clearly, as she walked on, scarcely knowing 
where she was going. She felt like one in whose face 
a door had been suddenly and sharply closed—a door 
that commanded a vista down which she had confi- 
dently expected to pass to the future of her life. What 
had she said to Torella—that their intercourse was only a 
passing idyl? But it seemed now that it was something 
which had changed the whole course of her existence. 
She had been so certain that everything was in her own 
hands, and now it was taken out of them with a sudden- 
ness and a completeness that fairly startled her. 
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The sense of amazement was still her predominant 
feeling when she came in sight of the vine-shaded nook 
where she usually sat, and where she discerned the top 
of a straw hat which she had no difficulty in identifying. 
At that sight she stopped. All that she had lost for the 
sake of this rose vividly before her, invested with the 
hues which only the thing we have hopelessly lost ever 
possesses. Was it her heart or her pride that 
cried out passionately against her folly ? Which- 
ever it was, there was almost a cruel light in 
her eyes as she moved on. To wound another 
as she had been wounded was at this moment 
her strongest impulse. 

It was not disarmed by the eagerness of Tor- 
ella’s face as he rose to meet her. Was she 
growing tired of the beauty of this face? Had 
the weariness and disgust that followed in the 
wake of all her fancies already set in ? She spoke 
to him coldly, and sat down in her usual seat 
with an air of indifference that the dullest person 
must have felt. Her companion, sensitive as the 
Strings of a violin to her least touch, to every 
change and shadow of her moods, flushed a little 
as he looked at her. He scarcely knew whether 
to go or to stay, so entirely did her manner set 
him at a distance from her. But as he hesitated, 
she glanced at him. 

“T have had a great surprise,” she said. “If 


ve 
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you will sit down I will tell you about it. 
you a little.” 

He sat down obediently, and looked at her with eyes 
full of passionate expression. Time had not lessened the 
thrall in which he was held. 

‘*T have no interest,” he said, ‘“‘in anything which does 
not concern you.” 

She laughed a little, bitterly. 

**As it chances, this concerns me also « little,” she 
replied. ‘‘I have just heard that Mr. Saville has offered 
himself to Miss Layton and been accepted.” 

Amazement, incredulity, relief, were all mingled in the 
expression of Torella’s face. ‘‘ Impossible !’’ was, how- 
ever, all that he could say. 

‘It is true,” she answered. ‘‘The communication was 
made to me officially—by Gilbert himself. It was an 
insult,” she said, with a sudden red spot coming into 
her cheek. ‘‘I most certainly understood that he meant 
it so.” 

‘*An insult !” repeated Torella, with a flash in his 
dark eyes. ‘‘Do you mean—was he bound to you ?” « 

‘*No,” she replied. ‘‘Do you think he would have 
dared if he had been ? But the letter of engagement is 
one thing, and the spirit another. I refused to be hur- 
ried in my decision, to give him a positive answer at his 
demand, And this is his revenge.” 


It interests 


LUN 
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“But why should it matter 
care for him ?” asked Torella, quickly. 
She looked at him. scornfully. 
say, ‘‘How do you know that I do not care for him ?”’ 
3ut pride stopped her. Even with her reckless frank- 


to you, since you do not 


ness, she could not avow that she felt now as if she 
really cared for him alone. 

** You do not know much of women,” she said, ‘‘ to ask 
such a question. Of course it matters when one is 
defied. And you—do you not see how it concerns you ?” 
she went on. ‘The pretty, insipid girl you would have 
ended by marrying, is lost to you now.” 

He made a gesture of indifference. 

*‘She has not existed for me since the day I first saw 
you,” he said. ‘‘End by marrying her. A man who has 
drunk the nectar of the gods cannot go back to milk- 
and-water.” 

Angry as she was, melted a little, as 


contact with his 


her heart 
always did when she came in 
passion. 

“The nectar of the gods !” she 
friend, what 5 
has wrought only harm and misfortune to you. 


you loved 


have made you happy, is hopelessly lost to you, and you 


ves another name, 


ou have drunk deser 
The 


woman whom well enough—and who would 


have gained—nothing.” 
‘T have Ige of you,” he said. ‘* And 
perhaps—in time—now that your cousin is taken out of 


gained the knowl 


your path- 
Her face hardened quickly. 
‘*No,” she said. 
the only hope of undoing the harm, is to make you 
I shall leave here to- 


morrow, and we shall never meet again.” 


I may rain more.’ 
“The only good I can do you now, 
understand that the end has come. 


‘*TIt is impossible! It is 
passionate emphasis. ‘I will follow you over the great 
wide world !” 

‘You will gain nothing by it,” she answered, ‘‘and I 
cannot that foolish 
throw your life away for nothing.” 

“Tt should 
energy that startled her. 
at least a return of my devotion! It 
you cannot deny that you have felt something for me, 


imagine you would be so 


cried, 


**T should compel from you 


not be for nothing !” he with an 


must be so, for 


even here, now-——” 

She withdrew her hand from the grasp 
have taken it. 

‘‘Listen to me,” she said, gently but coldly. ‘I see 
that you can only be eured by heroic measures, so I will 
tell you the truth. 
such an interest, such a fancy as I have felt for many 
Sooner or 


that would 


others, but always with an inevitable end. 
later the interest dies, the fancy goes out like the flame 
of a candle, and I could no more revive it than I could 
make a fire of ashes. I knew from the beginning that it 
would be so with you, and you cannot say that I did not 
warn you. What I have to tell you now is that the 
end has come in its completest sense—the end of my 
interest.” 

He looked at her with an expression which she will 
not forget. All the rich color left his face, and 
there was something almost tragic in the despair that 
filled his eyes. Her words were 
that seemed to crush him. 

‘“The end of interest !” he repeated. 
1 been only a plaything.” 

‘I have warned you,” she said again. “I have tried 


soon 
like merciless stones 


“Then I have 


to make you understand——” 


Her impulse was to 


| heart, my life, all that Iam, and now—— 
| yon know that you are killing me ?” 


| Torella. 


impossible !” he said, with | 


as to | 


| ing: 


What I have felt for you has been | 


ROAD-RUNNER. 


of your age, of your cousin, of many things that might 
divide us ; but you did not say that you looked for your 
interest in me to go out like an extinguished flame, 
And yet you must have known that I was giving you ny 
My God ! do 


**No,” she answered, quailing a little, but preserving 
her outward composure. ‘‘Ilam giving you that bitter 
you. You will not waste your 
heart, your life, on a woman who tells you plainly— 


tonic which will cure 


brutally, if you will—that she is tired of you as she has 


| tired of everything else.” 


She rose as she spoke, and moved away. If her tonic 
was to be efficacious in its bitterness, she felt that she 
must not lessen its effect by any gentler words, Only 
when she had taken a few steps she turned and looked at 
He liad not stirred, but his eyes were following 
her with a gaze, beside which words would have been 
weak. In that momeut all the anguish of the pain which 
she left behind was made clear to her, and with some 
echo of it in her own heart, she hurried from the scene 


idyl already past. 


THE 


j fn queer bird in Arizona ealled the chaparral 


ROAD-RUNNER. 


eock, or road-runner. In size he is twice as large as our 
crest 


He can run faster than a horse, 


common jay, in color is brown and black, wears a 


and sports a long tail. 


| and, though he ean fly, he rarely chooses to do so, pre- 


ferring to use his own swift feet. He is a saney bird ; 
will keep just ahead of his pursuer, traveling fast or 
slow, timing his gait so as to be always out of reach, 
and when both horse and rider are exhausted and de- 
feated, Sir Cock Chaparral will turn and give his antag- 
a look of calm defiance. It is related upon good 
that this bird plan and execute tricks 


that seem to lie beyond the boundary line of instine: 


onist 
authority will 
and within the pale of reason. One such is the follow- 
He cherishes a hatred to rattlesnakes, so when 
he finds one asleep, coiled up in the Summer's sun, he 
breaks off leaves of the prickly-pear cactus and carries 
When he 
gets this bristling fort built, and his unconscious foe se- 
curely hedged in, he darts down and picks Mr. Snake on 
the head, who wakes up in a fury, and, seeing the cactus, 
tries to push it away, but is stung by the sharp needles. 
This still more enrages him, and he strikes at it with his 
mouth, only to get it filled with thorns. At this point 
he becomes what is called blind mad, and strikes at 
random and again, each time to be freshly 
wounded, until in his rage and agony he bites himself 
and dies; and this is the way the road-runner kills a 
rattlesnake. 


and piles them all around his sleeping enemy. 


again 


Danten Wenster, once good-naturedly wrote a letter 
for an ignorant servant, and when he asked him, ‘Is 
there anything else you wish me to say, Mike ?” the man 
scratched his head and finally said, ‘* Yes, if you please. 
Just say they must excuse the poor scholarship and want 
of sense the letter shows.” Danicl accepted the sugges- 
tion, and put it in as a posteript. 


“How cruet to the little fishes for people to angle for 
them !” exclaimed a lady to Charles Lamb, as they looked 
out of his window upon the New River. ‘‘ Not so eruel to 
the fish as to the worms,” answered Filia, ‘‘ for I have 


‘Not this !” he interrupted ; ‘‘not this! You talked | noticed 250 worms are used as bait for every fish taken.” 
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I nose betimes, and donned a suit 

Of clothes, whose fit immaculate 
Was not a question for dispute, 

Whose cut was far above debate, 
I breakfasted, or rather tried, 

But strange my appetite behaving, 
A“B. and 8.” alone supplied 

My feeble craving. 


I fidgeted about the place, 

Ismoothed my hat some twenty times; 
Talmost cursed the clock’s slow pace, 

And listened for the neighb’ring chimes. 
I stretched my gloves—they were a pair 

Of lemon kids, extremely “fetching ”’ ; 
And so I used peculiar care 

About tho stretching. 


*Twas past eleven when my friend 
Arrived, and took me ‘neath his wing, 
Bor he had promised to attend 
Upon me kindly, and “to bring 
Mo smiling to the seratch,” as he 
Vas pleased to term it, being merry; 
*T was quite another thing with me 


"Twas diffrent, very. 


THE 


STORY OF THE 


MAN WHO WROTE “ROBINSON 
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We drove to ehurch, and there f found 
Myself the object of each gaze; 
I scarcely dared to look around, 
I felt completely in a maze. 
We had to wait—I dropped my hat, 
Then split a giove in very flurry, 
Grew hot, and wished devoutly that 
The rest would hurry. 


When all was o’er we had to face 
A grinning crowd’s rude, gaping stare; 
I strove to don unconscious grace, 
And look as if I didn’t care. 
We braved it out, got home, and then 
There camo a plethora of kissin’— 
Of eourse I took good care the mep 
Did not join this i 


We next were victims of a meal, 

A melancholy, sad pretense, 
And I thereat was made to feel 

How hard it is to utter senso, 
The carriage came at last, and wo 

For not a single moment tarried, 
And driving off, it dawned on me 

That I was married! 


CRUSOE.” 


By Nort RUTHVEN, 


**I know too much of the World to expect good in it, and havo 
learnt to value it too little to be concerned at the evil. 
gone through a life of Wonders, and am the subject of a vast 
variety of Providences; I have been fed more by Miracle than 
Elijah, when the Ravens were his Purveyors, I some time ago 
summed up the scenes of my Life in this distich: 


*No man has tasted differing fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor,’ 


In the School of Affliction I have learnt more Philosophy than at 
the Academy, and more Divinity than from the Pulpit; in Prison 
I have learnt to know that Liberty does not consist in open Doors, 
and the free ingress and regress of Locomotion, I have seen the 
rough side of the World as well as the smooth; and in less than 


half a Year, tasted the difference between the closet of a King, and | 


the dungeon of Newgate. Ihave suffered deeply for cleaving to 
Principles, of which Integrity I have lived to say, none but those I 
suffered for, ever Reproached me with it. The immediate causes 
of my Suffering have been the being betrayed by those I have 
trusted, and seorning to betray those who trusted me.” 


In these eloquent words has Daniel de Foe, whose 
epitaph is written indelibly in the hearts of millions, 
summed up the experiences of his peculiar career. 

The world does not recognize—not, at least, ostensibly 
—its chief benefactors. Splendid monuments are erected 
over the dust of statesmen and warriors, and glorifying 
titles are inscribed thereon ; but men who have shed light 
and mirth find scant stone or marble recognition. Their 
works, instinct with the life of life, are their true monu- 
ments. ‘Si requiris monumentum, circumspice ” (If you 
seek a monument, look around), is the grand epitaph of 
Sir Christopher Wren, inscribed over the chancel of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, of which he was the designer. That 
epitaph has a wide application, and to few men it more 
directly applies than to the author of Robinson Crusoe. 

A worthy alderman of London burst into tears and 
refused to be comforted upon learning that Crusoe was 
but the wond#ous creation of a fascinating pen. To how 
many a boyish heart, at this hour of writing, would not 
such a doleful piece of information bring sorrowing and 
sadness ? How many there are amongst us—their name 
is legion—who have fought the battle of life and are now 
reposing on such laurels as were picked up in the dust 


I have | 


and din and fray, who turn to De Foe’s delightful work 
with the intense pleasure begotten of old and cherished 
friondship ? Never was told so thrilling a tale, never 
was born a story so absolutely imperishable | 

He was an odd, wrong-headed man, this Daniel de Foe. 
He did not even know or suspect, till he was sixty years 
of age, that he could write fiction ; did not before then 
imagine that he had a Robinson Crusoe stored away in 
the storehouse of his brain. 

Diniel Foe was his real name, the De was added in 
after life, when, with venial weakness, he was desirous it 
should not be known that his father, James Foe, was a 
butcher long established in London. He was born in 1661, 
in the Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Honest James 
Foe was desirous that his son should have nothing to do 
with trade, as, he himself being a dissenting minister, he 
resolved that Daniel should be a dissenting minister. He 
was a very refractory, unpromising pupil of a Mr. More- 
ton, who kept a dissenting academy on Newington Green, 
at which he, nevertheless, acquired a smattering of five 
languages, mathematics, logic, geography and history. 

He seems to have been a boy of great courage, a quality 
that strongly marked his future career. In one of his 
** Reviews” he says : “‘ From a boxing young English boy 
T learnt this early piece of generosity, not to strike my 
enemy when he is down,” a disposition which he cher- 
ished through the whole of his controversial life. 

Referring at a later period to his being intended for 
the ministry, he writes: ‘It was my disaster first to be 
set apart for, and then to be set apart from, the honor 
of that sacred employ. 

The ‘‘ principle” of dissent—that of refusing submis- 
sion to or acquiescence in authoritative teaching—took 
firm hold of Daniel Foe’s mind, which was essentially 
combativs and antagonistic. At the age of twenty-one, 
and just toward the close of the reign of the ‘‘ Merrie 
Monarch,” Charles II., when unblushing licentiousness 
had full sway in high places, he must needs write a 
biting satire upon the clergy, entitled ‘Speculum Crape- 
gownorum.” There was nothing very terrible in that 
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paper thunderbolt—it was merely a weak flutter of the 
young eagle’s plumes. 

His mercantile pupilage ended, and having no busi- 
ness engagements to occupy his mind, and, furthermore, 
bitterly disappointed that his pen had failed to overthrow 
the Crapegownorum, Daniel Foe had recourse to the 
less mighty weapon, the sword, and joined the Duke of 


Monmouth’s rebellion against James II., much against | 


the sage counsel of a friend, who advised him that, since 
he felt no aptitude for preaching, it would be wise to 
folluw his father’s trade—slaughter beasts, not men— 
which vocation he would find to be much more profit- 
able, as it was decidedly more moral. Daniel Foe, who 
had not then cut his wisdom-teeth, demurred to his good 
friend’s advice, and girding up his loins, ‘sallied forth to 
give battle at the fatal fight at Sedgemoor. We have the 
testimony of Lord Macaulay, that never was the stubborn 


as the murderous ruffians and rascally cutthroats were 
popularly and ironically named. They were, as usual, 
in search of victims, and to fall into their hands was cer- 
tain death. Instead of concealing himself, Daniel Foe, 
whose secret was known to the farmer and his wife, 
waited, in a plowman’s guise, upon the soldiers, and 
‘‘made merry with them.” 

Be that true or not, he had the good fortune to escape, 
facilitated, no doubt, by the circumstance of his being a 
native of London, and his person not being known in 
that part of the kingdom where the insurrection took 
place. He returned home to the metropolis, and thus 
avoided figuring in the Bloody Assize. Three of his 
friends—all of whom had been students in Moreton’s 
Academy—lost their lives on the scaffold. Shortly after- 
ward, in the same year, De Foe entered in the business 
for which he hed been prepared—the wholesale trade in 


DE FOE IN THE PILLORY AT TEMPLE BAR.— FROM A PAINTING BY EYRE CROWE, 


bravery of peasant Britain more conspicuously displayed 
than by Monmouth’s mob—a mob ill-furnished with effi- 
cient arms—than in that disastrous affray. ‘‘It is doubt- 
ful,” says Russel, ‘“‘that the victory would have been 


with James's disciplined troops had it not been for | 


cannon, which the Protestant Bishop of Winchester en- 
abled the Royalist commander to bring up against the 
‘rebels.’ This prelate lent his carriage-horses to drag 


the guns into action against men who were fighting to | 
prevent the subversion of the Church of which his lord- | 


ship was one of the mitred chiefs. Foe often alluded 
to this circumstance with great bitterness.” 

How the rash young soldier escaped the vengeance of 
the triumphant party is not shown with distinctness. 
There are several versions of his hair-breadth escapes 
from the hunters. According to one account he was at a 
farmhouse in the capacity of swine, sheep and cow herd, 
when it was visited by a party of ‘‘Kirke’s Lambs,” 


hosiery—and carried on the same in Freeman’s Court, 
Cornhill, until 1694. It was then he assumed the aris- 
tocatic prefix De to his name. It gave him consideration 
with the manufacturers. He also, being free by birth, 
became an enrolled citizen of London. 

The nation was in travail with the revolution of 1688. 
William of Orange was known to be actively preparing 
for a descent on England; the tongues and pens of 
numerous speakers and writers were borrowed, and the 
agitation of the people, especially the Londoners, hourly 
increased. Daniel de Foe rushed at once into the thick- 
est of the excitement, and no sooner did the news arrive 


of the successful landing and advance sof the Dutch, 


than De Foe armed, and on horseback left the city, and 
at Henley-on-Thames joined the second line of the army 
of the Prince oi Orange. 

The Revolution itself was hailed by De Foe with trans- 
ports of joy, and he ever afterward kept the 4th of 
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‘November, the anniversary of William’s landing, 
as a festival. After that monarch’s decease no 
master of an Irish Orange lodge ever drank the 
‘great, glorious, pious and immortal taemory” 
with more hilarious gusto than Daniel de Foe. 
He, moreover, buckled on his sword again and 
joined a royal regiment of volunteer horse, who 
made a most gallant show upon the occasion of 
William and Mary’s first ceremonial visit to the 
Guildhall, 

In 1691 was published De Foe’s first effort in 
verse with the following title : 


**A New Discovery of an Old Intrigue: a Satyr 
level’d at Treachery and Ambition; Calculated to the 
Nativity of the Rapparee Plott, and the Modesty of the 
Jacobite Clergy. Designed by way of Conviction to the 
CXVII. Petitioners, and for the Benefit of those that 
Study the Mathematicks. Unus Nobis Cunctando Resti- 
tuit.—Ennius. Printed in the year 1691.” 


The Revolution established, the Constitution 
settled, the enthusiasm for the ‘‘ deliverer ” visibly 
cooled, the main cause of which appears to have been 
that he was not an Englishman. This waywardness on 
the part of the nation greatly incensed De Foe, who had 
in no wise cooled, and he immediately rushed into print 
in defense of his hook-nosed Dutch hero. This time it 
was a satirical poem entitled, ‘‘ The True-born English- 
man: A Satyr.” This work, which was printed without 
any name of author or bookseller, instantly took posses- 
sion of all readers, from the king on his throne to the 


humble buyers of penny piracies hawked in the streets. 
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VESTRY FURNITURE IN CHURCH AT TOOTING, 
FOUNDED BY DE FOE. 


De Foe, speaking of the pecuniary loss he had sustained 
by spurious editions of his work, says : 


“*The True-born Engiishman’ is a remarkable Example, by 
which the Author, tho’ in it he eyed no Profit, had he been to 
enjoy the Profit of his own Labour, had gain’d above £1,000. A 
Book that besides Nine Editions of the Author, has been Twelve 
Times printed by other Hands; some of which have been sold for 
one penny, others twopence, and others sixpence, the Author's 
Editions being fairly printed, and ou good Paper, and could not 
be sold under a shilling. Eighty thousand of the small ones have 
been sold in the Streets for twopence, or at a penny; and the 
author thus abused and discouraged had no remedy but Pa- 


tience.” 

“The True-born Englishman” is written with rough 
vigor, and proves what no one ever doubted, that the in- 
habitants of England are a race compounded of many 
races—Welsh, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Scotch, Irish, 
Germans, etc., for which reason he argued with curiously 
twisted logic that the true-born Englishman, according 
to the popular idea, was a myth, and that in a real sense 
King William was as much an Englishman as any one 
born within the sound of Bow Bells. The King was so 
much pleased with the poem that he sent for De Foe, 
and highly complimented him upon his genius and good 
sense ; the sincerity of which praise was proved by the 
monarch’s frequent consultations with De Foe on import- 
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HOUSE ONCE OCCUPIED BY DE FOE IN CASTLE STREET, BRISTOL. 


ant matters of state during the latter part of his reign. 
Reverting a few years later to the injurious treatment of 
the King at this time, De Foe says: ‘‘I am not at all 
vain in saying I had the honor to know more of His 
Majesty than some of those who have insulted him know 
of his horse.” Had the life of King William been spared 
to old age, it is most probable that De Foe would have 
| attained a high and noble position, as he had clearly be- 
fore him a prospect of great national influence and its 
usual attendant, substantial rewards. The King’s favor, 
however, if it conferred a sort of factitious fame upon De 
Foe’s literary efforts, did not fill his purse. It was very 
pleasant to be a man whom a king delighted to honor 
with words ; but a man with a wife and a fast coming 
family could not be content even with royal breath, so 


Daniel de Foe turned again to the vulgar stocking busi- 
ness. 


**Misfortunes in Business having unhing’d me from Matters of 
Trade, it was about the year 1694, when I was invited by some 
Merchants with whom I had corresponded abroad, and some also 
at home, to settle at Cadiz in Spain, and that with Offers of very 
good Commissions; but Providence, which had other Work for 
me to do, placed a secret Aversion in my Mind to quitting Eng- 
land upon any account, and made me refuse the best Offers of that 
Kind, to be concern’d with some eminent Persons at home, in pro- 
posing Ways and Means to the Government for raising Money to 
supply the Occasions of the War then hewly begun.” 


De Foe became secretary to and ultimately owner of 
works at Tilbury, in Essex, for the manufacture of bricks 
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and pantiles. The capital invested in this concern must | 
have been considerable, for he informs us that his own 
loss by its failure was £3,000 (315,000), all of which loss, 
however, he most honorably paid off. 

The peculiar eccentricity of the broken-down merchant 
or trader was never more strikingly illustrated than by 
the mode hit upon by Daniel de Foe to regain a good 
position in the world. He had sadly failed to provide 
ways and means for the support of himself and family ; 
but, nothing deterrcd by that trifling failure, he at once 
addressed himself to the task of instructing the Govern- 
ment as to how they should provide for the ‘‘ ways and 
means” of the nation. His counsels were appreciated, 
some of his suggestions were adopted, and his expedient 
for “raising the wind” had a double effect. The financial 
measures of the ministry derived a certain success from 
his suggestions, and he iv requital obtained a situation, 
with other favors, which placed him in a position of 


modest competence. 

That De Foe, as I have already stated, was a wrong- 
headed man, and never a one to pursue the safe, beaten 
paths of life, albeit he had given hostages to fortune in 
a beloved wife and children. He was off at a tangent 
again. The accession of Queen Anne—that lady of whom | 
it is so often asserted that she is dead—was the signal for 
an outburst of bigotry such as has been rarely witnessed 
even in “ bigot Eugland.” 

The dissenters this time were objects of popular fury. 
The High Church party were rampant and inflamed by 
the teachings of Dr. Sacheverell, a University preacher. 
A frantic mob swept through the streets of London, de- 
molished dissenting places of worship, burned the dwell- 
ings and obtained such brutal ascendency that it was not 


safe for any dissenter to be seen in the streets. 

De Foe came out with a pamphlet, ‘‘ The Shortest Way 
with Dissenters,” a clever caricature of the High Church 
Party, but so subtly colored that the more blatant of 
that party deemed they had never been limned by a more 
skillful artist. The tract was soon discovered to be the 
work of a Dissenter, and a satire upon the High Church | 
Party. Then they saw they were taken in their own net, 
und determined to destroy the author. During the first 
outburst of fury De Foe sought concealment, but the 
‘Tory Government, moved by his enemies, resolved to 
crush him by a state prosecution ; and a proclamation, 
offering a reward for his discovery, was advertised in the 
London Gazetle of the 10th of January, 1703. I insert it 
in full, for the description it gives of the person of the 
author of ‘*Robinson Crusoe ” ; 

‘‘Whereas, Daniel De Foe, alias De Fooe, is charged with writ- 
ing a scandalous and seditious pamphlet, intitled ‘The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters,’ He is a middle-sized, spare man, about 
forty years old, of a brown complexion, and dark-brown coloured 
hair, but wears a wig ; a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, 
and a large mole near his mouth: was born in London, and for 
many years was a hose-factor, in .‘reeman’s Yard, in Cornhill; 
and now is owner of the brick and pantile works, near Tilbury 
Fort, in Essex; whoever shall discover the said Daniel De Foe to 
one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, or any of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace, so he may be apprehended, shall | 
have a reward of £50, which her Majesty has ordered immediately 
to be paid on such discovery.” 


De Foe was persuaded to plead ‘Guilty ” under the 
most solemn assurances, by highly placed people, that the | 
Queen’s pardon would be immediately extended to him. 
De Foe’s keen sagacity must have forsaken him at this 


trying crisis. He was rudely awakened from his dream. 
Directly his plea of ‘‘ Guilty” was recorded he was 
sentenced to be pilloried three times, have his ears 
snipped off, to pay a fine of one hundred marks, be im- 


| of graveyards ; 


| jot of heart or hope. 
| strenuously labored, abandoned him to his fate. 


| rapidly. 


prisoned during the Queen’s pleasure, and upon libera- 
tion find sureties for his good behavior. 
Pope’s line in allusion to De Foe in the pillory, 


“See where on high stands unabashed De Foe,” 


is interpreted by the courageous thinker and writer of 
his life as his highest eulogy. After the passing of the 
sentence De Foe was confined to Newgate, and an inter- 
val of twenty days was allowed to elapse before exposure 
in the pillory. When he was pilloried the multitude 
formed a guard to protect him from any injury or insult, 
in other words, from rotten eggs, stale cabbages and 
other evidences of mirthfulness on the part of the many- 
headed. It was summertime, and they decked the pil- 
lory with garlands of flowers. They drank his health, 
and provided refreshments for him after his being on ex- 
hibition. The triumph was as great as the moment 
would admit of ; but he had a more lasting triumph in 
store. His High Church enemies had made him a gazing- 
stock to the world for three hours ; but his hymn to the 
pillory pilloried them for all time. He indignantly bids 
the pillory : 
“Tell them the Men that placed him hero 
Are Seandals to the Times; 
Are at a loss to find his Guilt, 
And can’t commit his Crimes.” 


It would have been a great loss to England and to the 
world had Daniel de Foe not been an eccentric man; 
if he had been content to dwell in conventional de- 
cencies after attaining his place. No nation has ever 
been deficient in ‘‘ respectabilities.” They are the dust 
the spots where they lie, in crowded 
heaps, signalized by lying tombstones. Daniel de Foe 
lives with hearty, vigorous life in tens of hundreds of 
thousands of homes in both worlds. 

De Foe was superior to his fate. 


’ 


He recovered, when 
cast down into apparently remediless ruin, his pristine, 
mental vigor. He ** Review ” 
and re-engaged in political pamphlet warfare with as 
He abated not one 
The Whigs, for whom he had so 
The 
Tories, to whom he had always been strenuously op- 
posed, were more generous, more just toward the way- 
ward, willful, high-principled writer. Upon the acces- 
sicn of Harley, through the influence of Mrs. Masham, to 


commenced his famous 


much energy and firmness as ever. 


| power, that Minister induced Her Majesty to order De 


Foe’s liberation from prison, and even prevailed upon the 
Queen to liquidate from the privy purse his fine and ex- 
This was not, perhaps, a piece of purely quixotic 
generosity, Harley and Bolingbroke having been, no 
doubt, anxious to secure for their party the pen of so 
vigorous and versatile a writer. The horizon brightened 
Harley commissioned De Foe to act as confi- 
dential agent at Edinburgh in endeavoring to bring 
about the union of Scotland and England, a duty of 
which he creditably acquitted himself. 

The following story is very creditable to De Foe's 
genius. When Drelincourt’s book on the “ Fear of 
Death” first appeared in the English language, the 
publisher was disappointed in its sale, and, being a 
heavy work, he is said to have complained to De Foe of 
the loss he was likely to sustain by it. De Foe asked 
him if the author had blended anything marvelous with 
his pious advice, which the bookseller answered in the 
negative. ‘If you wish to have your book sell,” replied 
he, “I will put you in the way of it,” and he im- 
mediately sat down and composed the story of the ‘‘ Ap- 
parition of Mrs. Veal,” which was made to recommend 


pense. 
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Drelincourt’s book, and has been appended to every 
subsequent edition. After this there was no complaint 
for want of a sale, and since that the work has passed 
through more than fifty editions. The first edition of 
De Foe’s pamphlet was published on the 5th of July, 
1706, by B. Bragg, at the Black Raven in Paternoster 
Row, and was entitled, 


“A True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs, Veal, the next 
day after her death, to one Mrs. Bargraveat Canterbury, the 8th 
of September, 1705.” 


De Foe, always unpractical, would not lend his talents 
to the advocacy of the Tory measures of the Cabinet. 
He, however, refrained from writing against them. His 
obligations to Harley commanded such a negative service 
as that. He determined to withdraw from active conflict 
of parties. He had suffered more from his reputed 
political friends than enemies. Unwarned, however, by 
the persecution brought against him by ‘‘ The Shortest 
Way of Dealing with Dissenters,” he must needs launch 
forth a similar brochure, by which, to ordinary minds, he 
appeared seriously to propose the bringing in of the 
Stuart Pretender, to the exclusion of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. This was done, as in the former instance, by 
caricaturing and exaggerating the arguments of the 
Jacobites. The irony was not understood by the com- 
monalty. One Benson, an ardent partisan of the Whigs, 
honestly thinking that De Foe was in covert league—his 
official, or officious connection with the Harley-Boling- 
broke Ministry giving force and color to this suspicion— 
with the exiled Stuart, petitioned that Daniel de Foe 
might be tried for high treason. A judge was found to 
commit the unlucky pamphleteer to Newgate for presum- 
ing to write in defense, or, rather, in explanation, of the 
inculpated pamphlet, after Benson’s accusation had been 
preferred before the Grand Jury—a true bill was found, 
and he was compelled to find heavy bail to surrender for 
trial. But for his ministerial friends it might have gone 
hard with him, so inveterate were his enemies, so obtuse 
the public as to the true meaning of the pamphlet. 
Harley, to avoid all danger to a man whose talents he 
respected—much as he laughed at his erratic follies— 
covered him with a royal pardon; an incident to which 
he afterward alluded with much humor. The accession 
of George I. put the finishing-stroke to De Foe’s political 
career. He had no longer one single influential friend ; 
was sixty years of age ; had once been struck with apo- 
plexy ; was lonely, and aftlicted with gout and stone. 
Under these exhilarating cireumstances, the peculiar, in- 
domitable man betook himself to romance writing! His 
first essay was the immortal ‘* Robinson Crusoe.” 

The idea was suggested by the stay of Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scottish seaman, who had sailed in the ship 
commanded by Captain Rogers in his voyage around the 
world. Selkirk was marooned for some offense, and left 
upon the Island of Juan Fernandez, in the Pacific, where 
he contrived to exist for four years. 

Such is the groundwork upon which De Foe built his 
most celebrated romance ; the first volume of which was 
published on the 25th of April, 1719, with the following 
title : 

“The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner: who lived Eight and Twenty Years all 
alone in an Uninhabited Island on the Coast of America, near the 
Mouth of the Great River Oroonoque; Having been cast on Shore 
by Shipwreck, wherein All the Men perished but himself, With an 
Account how he was at last as strangely deliver’d by Pyrates. 
Written by himself. London, Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship 
in Paternoster Row. 1719.” ; 


De Foe must have felt that, in writing a preface, his 
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task was needless as a recommendation. His brief and 
simple address is therefore intended to aid the little arti- 
fice that he had merely edited Crusoe’s own narrative: 


“If ever the Story of any private Man’s Adventures in the 
World were worth making Publick, and were acceptable when 
Publish’d, the Editor of this Account thinks this will be so. The 
Wonders of this Man’s Life exceed all that (he thinks) is to be 
found extant; the Life of one Man being searee capable of a 
greater Variety. The Story is told with so much Modesty, with 
Seriousness, and with a religious Application of Events to the Uses 
to which wise Men always apply them (viz.), to the Instruction of 
others by this Example, and to justify and honour the Wisdom of 
Providence in all the Variety of our Circumstances, let them hap- 
pen how they will. The Editor believes the thing to be a just His- 
tory of Fact; neither is there any appearance of Fiction in it: and 
however thinks, because all such things are dispatch’d, that the 
Improvement of it, as well to the Diversion as to the Instruc- 
tion of the Reader, will be the same, and as such, he thinks, with- 
out further Compliment to the World, he does them a great Service 
in the Publication.” 


The great beauty of this fiction consists not in the 
hero, but in his situation, and the admirable manner in 
which he is made to adapt himself to it. Human sym- 
pathy attends his every action, and the simple, natural 
pathos of a plain, unsophisticated man, and the sub- 
limity and awfulness of perfect solitude, move more than 
would all the feeling and eloquence of Rousseau, had he 
attempted a similar story. No wonder this tale has been 
translated into every European language, and even into 
Arabic, Hindostanee and Chinese. 

Chalmers says that the manuscript of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” passed through the whole circle of the publish- 
ing trade before it could find a purchaser. De Foe sold 
all his right in it for probably a very inadequate sum, 
and William Taylor, the publisher, made an enormous 
fortune. So instantaneous was the demand, that the 
second edition was published only seventeen days after 
the first. The third edition followed twenty-five days 
later, and the fourth edition on the 8th of August. 

This favorable reception encouraged De Foe to pursue 
the subject. A second volume was published on the 
20th of August, with the following title: 


“The Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe; Being the 
Second and Last Part of his Life, and of the Strange Surprising 
Accounts of his Travels round three Parts of the Globe, Written 
by Himself. To which is added a Map of the World, in which is 
Delineated the Voyages of Robinson Crusoe. London. Printed 
for William Taylor at the Ship in Patern« yster Row. 1719.” 


The first public attack made upon ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
and its author was by Charles Gildon—a clever writer, 
but a sorry wit—who published on the 28th of September 
a pamphlet which had nothing to recommend it but the 
following title : 


“The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Mr. D— De 
F—, of London, Hosier, who has lived above fifty years by himself, 
in the Kingdoms of North and South Britain. The various Shapes 
he has appear’d in, and the Discoveries he has made for the Bene- 
fit of his Country. Ina Dialogue between Him, Robinson Crusoe, 
and his Man Friday. With Remarks Serious and Comical upon 
the Life of Crusoe. Qui vult decipi, decipiatur, London, Printed 
for J. Roberts in Warwick Lane. 1719. Price 1s.” 


On the 6th of August, 1720, De Foe published a sequel 
to his celebrated work, with the title : 


“ Serious Reflections during the Life and Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe: With his Vision of the Angelick World. 
Written by himself. London, Printed for W, Taylor, at the Ship 
and Black Swan in Paternoster Row. 1720.” 


Where was “‘ Robinson Crusoe” written ? A house in 
Halifax is pointed out. Gateshead, in Durham, has 
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claimed the honor. A dwelling in Harrow Alley, White- 
chapel Market, London, has been said to be the birth- 
place both of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Plague.” It has also been asserted that it was 
written in a back chamber over the wash-house of a 


cottage in the little Kentish village of Hartley, while | 
| it be without giving her the grief of seeing her father in his pre- 


William Lee roundly declares that it was written in De 
Foe’s own residence at Stoke Newington. 

The other romances of Daniel de Foe have fallen out 
of current literature—are practically dead and buried. 
**Moll Flanders,”’ a copy of which. strange to relate, was 
presented to the writer 
on board the Aurania, 
recently, by Mr. Frank 
Shelley, a descendant of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
the poet, ‘Colonel 
Jack,” ‘‘Captain Single- 
ton” have disappeared, 
though they were not 
without much merit. 
The pre-eminent quality 
of De Foe as a writer of 
fiction was his power 
of realization. Any one 
would go before a ma- 
gistrate and make an 
oath, to the best of his 
belief, ‘‘ A Citizen’s Ac- 
count of the Great 
Plague of London ” was 
a simply told narrative 
of what had really, and, 
to the writer’s know- 
ledge, taken place. 
And yet Daniel de Foe 
had never been to sea, 
and had never lived 
through a plague. 

De Foe, though his 
writings had a large 
sale, was beset with 
pecuniary difficulties, 
embittered by domes- 
tic affliction. Himself 
on the verge of both 
jail and grave, he was 
doomed to experience 
‘“‘how sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child.” 
His son, to whom he 
had made over in trust 
some property for the 
benefit of his wife and 
daughter, appropriated the whole to himself. The pitiful 
story will best be told in the following touching letter, 
the last of the writings of the author of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” addressed to Mr. Baker, an eminent naturalist, 
who had married De Foe’s favorite daughter Sophia. 
This letter may truly be pronounced one of the most 
painfully affecting in the English language : 

“Dear Mr. Baker—I have your kind and affectionate letter of 
the Ist instant. It did not reach me till the 10th; how it has 
been delayed I know not. As your kind manner and kinder 
thought, from which it flows—for I know all you say to be sin- 
cere, Nathaniel-like, without guile—is a particular satisfaction to 


me; so the delay of a letter, however it happened, deprived me of - : . A : 
rarely gifted man like De Foe, that he died in misery 


that cordial too many @ays. I stood so much in need of it to sup- 
port a mind sinking under a weight of affliction too heavy for my 
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strength, and looking on myself as abandoned by every comfort, 
every friend, every relative, except such only as are unable to 
give me any assistance, 

“I was sorry you should say in your letter you were debarred 
from seeing me. On the contrary, it would be a greater comfort to 
me than any I now enjoy, if I could receive your agreeable visits 
with safety, and could see both you and my dearest Sophia, could 


sent situation, bowed down under the load of insupportable sor- 
rows. Iam sorry I must open my grief so far as to tell her it jg 
not the blow I received from a wicked, perjured, contemptible 
enemy that has broken my spirit. She well knows I have borne 
up against greater disasters. But it has been the inhuman deal- 
ing of my own son which 
has ruined my family and 
broken my heart. As Iam 
at this time under a weight 
of very heavy illness, which 
I think will be a fever—and 
afatal one—I take this occa- 
sion to vent my grief in 
the breasts of those who I 
know will make a pru- 
dent use of it; nothing but 
this has conquered or could 
conquer me. 


“IT depended upon my 
son; I trusted him; I gave 
up my two dear unprovided 
children into his hands; 
but he has no compassion, 
and suffers them and their 
poor dying mother to beg 
their bread at his door, 
and to crave as it were as 
alms what he is bound 
under hand and seal, beside 
the most solemn promises, 
to supply them with, him- 
self at the same time living 
in a profusion of plenty. 
It is too much for me. Ex- 
cuse my infirmity ; my heart 
is too full. I can say no 
more; my heart is too full 
I only ask one thing of you 
as a dying request. Stand 
by them when I am gone, 
and let them not be wrong- 
ed whilst my son is able 
to do them right. Stand 
by them as a brother; and 
if you have anything within 
you owing to my memory 
—I, who have bestowed 
upon you the best gift I had 
to give —let them not be 
injured and trampled upon 
by false pretences, I hope 
they will want no help but 
that of comfort and coun- 
sel; and that, they will in- 
deed want, being too easily 
led by words and promises. 

“It adds to my grief 
that I must never see my little grandson. Give him my blessing, 
and may he be to you both your joy in youth, your comfort 
in age, and never add a sigh to your sorrows. But that, alas! 
is not to be expected. Kiss my dear Sophy once more for me, 
and if I must see her no more, tell her this, that her father loved 
her above all to his last breath. 


Wi 


\} 


* Your unhappy D. F. 


“About two miles from Greenwich, Kent, 
“Tuesday, August 12th, 1730,” 


Daniel De Foe died on the 24th of April, 1731, at a 
lodging in Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorfields, in the Parish 


| of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where he was born. 


Is it not a cruel irony upon human life to say of 


and lives in fame? 
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CHANGING DAYS. 
By RONDEAU, 


Wir changing days that come and go, 

Like painted puppets in a show, 

Having the shape of everything 

From beggarman to crownéd king, 
To-day grows into long ago. 


As well inquire for last year’s snow 

In next year’s Spring, as seek to know 

What gifts the Autumn’s hands shall bring 
With changing days. 


gut, kindly Fate, contrive to sow 
Some flowers amid the weeds that grow 
Around Time’s feet to climb and cling 
About his scythe and stop its swing; 
I trust that you may find it so 

With changing days. 


. . 
AL ARAF. 

gy C. 

Tue singular name which my friend Sidney Acton had 
chosen for his estate, a charming property overlooking 
the Conestoga, near the railway bridge, had always been 
I had a notion of the meaning of the 


L. HILDRETH. 


a mystery to me. 
phrase, but how it came to be applied to a pretty modern 
villa, surrounded by tasteful grounds, and occupied by a 
respectable gentleman and his lovely wife, was a problem 
I could not solve. 

After turning the matter over in my mind for a con- 
siderable time, without seeing any light, I ventured to 
ask my host for an explanation, during a visit to the 
place. 

**Ts it possible that you have never heard the story ?”’ 
he said, with a smile. ‘‘It is incredible, considering 
how fond Iam of relating it to any one who will listen. 
Well, in that case, if you will come with me to the brow 
of the hill opposite the bridge, you shall have the advant- 
age of hearing the drama, on the scene of its occurrence, 
from the mouth of one of the principal actors.” 

I followed him to the spot indicated, where we seated 
ourselves upou arustic bench beneath a clump of syca- 
mores. 

**In the first place,” he began, ‘‘ you are aware that Al 
Araf is the name the Mohammedans give to their Purga- 
tory—a sort of half-way house for departed spirits, mid- 


way between heaven and hell. Into the latter, a gloomy 


pit, whence arises continually thunders and roariags like | 


the voice of,a thousand waterfalls, the condemned soul is 
sent with a plunge. Into the other, the true believer is 
led across a bridge no wider than a hair. 
sent!y decide for yourself whether the name I have 
given to my estate, commemorative of my experience, 
is apt or not. 

“The river at this point, as you perceive, is com- 
pressed into a swift, turbid stream, not more than five 
hundred yards in diameter, between two steep walls of 


rock over three hundred feet in height. The bridge, an 


iron structure, supported by two brick piers, springs | 


from the bluffs on either ‘side of the stream where it is 
narrowest. You may discern, a little below the roadbed, 
three lines, looking from this point like fine spiders’ 
webs. They are the telegraph wires of the company, 
resting upon the projecting buttresses of the piers. How 
would you like attempting to enter heaven over such a 
bridge as those would make, knowing that the chances 
were ten to one in favor ef your plunging headlong into 
that hell of water whirling below. 


You shall pre- } 


Well, if a woman's i less,’ 
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love be heaven, as the poets tell us it is, I have made my 
way to it over that very bridge. 

‘‘T was an ambitious young lawyer at the period I am 
speaking of, and as hard a worker as ever entered a plea. 
Although worn out with the long Winter’s labor, I gave 
myself no rest until late in the season. Then I consented 
to take two weeks’ vacation, and came down to spend it 
at the hotel, whose gables you can see through the trees 
on the opposite bank of the river. 

‘* Most of the guests had already departed, for the cold 
September storms had set in, and the nights were sharp 
and blustery ; but there was one person remaining whose 
society proved an ample substitute for the whole gay 
crowd of pleasure-seekers. Need I say it was a lady? 

*“‘T thought her then the sweetest woman that ever 
blessed the sight of man. I must have been right, 
because my opinion has undergone no change to this 
day. Young, ardent and, despite my legal training, in- 
experienced, I fell madly in love with her at first sight, 


|} and made not the slightest attempt to disguise it. 


‘*T followed her about like her shadow. It seemed that 
I could not breathe or live outside of the atmosphere of 
There was no sun in the sky when I could 
not see her smile ; no harmony in nature when her voice 
was silent. Extravagant, you will say ? Doubtless ; but 
if I were a woman I wouldn’t give the turn of my hand 
for the love of a man who would not make an arrant fool 
of himself for my sake. 

‘** Nevertheless, I made little or no visible progress 
with her. She evidently liked me as a friend ; she was 
gentle and gracious, but nothing more. Of course, had 
I been in a cooler frame of mind, I should have under- 
stood that under the 
could expect nothing more after a ten days’ acquaint- 
But those ten days were to me ten long years of 
delicious hope and desperate despondency, alternative 
every half-hour of the day and night. 
she would suddenly raise her eyes and detect my own 
fixed upon her with a yearning intensity, she would flush 
slightly and her voice would tremble. Then my heart 
would cry out exultantly, ‘She loves me.’ Again it 
would oecur to me that no woman, however cold, could 
witness the signs of a man’s passion for her without some 
confusion. Then I would cnrse my own mad folly and 
drop miles deep into the pit of despair. 

**So matters ran on until the end of the fortnight, 
when one rainy afternoon, as we sat upon the porch to- 
gether, she told me that she was to return to the city on 
the following morning. If she had read my own death- 
warrant instead, I should have borne it more stoically 
For a moment I sat mute and bewildered. Going away 
from me! Returning to the great city, among whose 
teeming thousands I should perhaps lose her for ever ! 
The thought cut me to the heart like a knife. 

**Oh, do not say that you are gcing away!’ I cried. 
‘What shall I do? 


her presence. 


most favorable circumstances | 
ance, 


Sometimes, when 


‘She looked at me with a faint blush deepening upon 
her cheek. 


‘***The season is over,’ she replied. 
staid longer than I intended.’ 

‘IT cannot bear it ! I said, impetuously. ‘If I can. 
not see you, be near you always, I do not care to live. 
Octavia, do you not know that I love you ?’ 

**You should not talk to me so,’ she returned, agitat- 
edly. ‘You do not mean what you say. We have only 
known each other two weeks.’ 

‘**Two weeks or two years,’ I cried, ‘it is nothing to 
me. I could not love you more, I shall never love you 


‘T have already 


AL 
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**We are almost strangers,’ she answered, gently. 
‘Such sudden love as you profess for me cannot be last- 
ing. It is only a fancy which you will soon forget.” 

‘Tf it should so chance that by giving my life I might 
save yours, you should know if it were only a fancy, as 
you call it; or love so deep-rooted in my heart that only 
death can silence it.’ 

*** Hush ! she said, giving me her warm, white hand ; 
‘do not speak of dying. Such chances as you speak of 
do not occur in these commonplace days. Let us talk of 
it no more. We are friends, are we not? she added, 
looking up at me with her soft eyes, in which there was 
a strangely tender expression. ‘You shall call upon me 
in the city, and perhaps when you know me better, you 
will be glad that I did not take you at your word.’ 

‘*«* Yes, let us talk of it no more,’ I responded, sorrow- 
fully. ‘I should have known that there was no hope for 
me. I am not worthy of such love as yours.’ 

“T pressed my lips to ber hand convulsively, and 
rushed away. 

“The morning of her departure broke dark and stormy. 
The rain poured down in blinding floods, and the equi- 
noctial gule roared through the sere woods and over the 
roofs of the hotel. I had not the heart to bid her a 
formal farewell ; but after she had entered the carriage to 
be driven to the station, I took a short cut through the 
grounds, hoping to catch a last glimpse of her from the 
train as it passed the bridge. 

“Even in this region of tempests such a commotion 
of the elements had been rarely known before. The 
valleys were converted into turbid lakes. The great 
trees groaned and creaked overhead, the air was full of 
flying branches, and more than once I had to climb over 
some huge uprooted trunk. When I reached the open 


space upon the bluff the wind was so violent that I could | 


only keep my feet with a great effort. The river below 
was now a swollen torrent, choked with fragments of 
wreck and dashing against the piers of the bridge with a 
noise like continuous thunder: 

*‘As I crouched behind one of the heavy iron stan- 
chions I began to be aware of some startling change that 
was taking place in the great structure before me. I felt 


a series of shocks vibrating along the trestle, as if a | 


Titan’s hammer were beating at its base. As I continued 
to watch it, the faint tremor grew to a visible rocking 
motion, and, before I could fairly comprehend the cause, 
4 seam opened between the ironwork and the stone 
anchorage. Then I understood what was going on. 
Under the combined power of the wind above and the 
torrent below the bridge was giving way. At that mo- 
ment the bridge-tender came leaping along the ties with 
i face of fear. 

“*The bridge! the bridge !’ he cried. 
it will be down in five minutes.’ 

“Then, with a thrill of horror, I remembered the ap- 
proaching train, already overdue. Under its weight, the 
bridge would go down like a structure of cards. 

“*The train, the train !’ I shouted, in reply; ‘stop the 
train.’ 


‘It is going ! 


‘*He comprehended me, and, seizing his danger-signal, 
ran up the road at the top of his speed. But at the same 
time I felt the peculiar jar which an advancing train com- 
municates to the rails, followed by the shriek of the 
escaping steam as the startled engineer reversed his 
brakes. 

“Shall I ever forget the agony of that moment as I saw 
vhe engine and its one car flash into view around the 
curve, pouring forth clouds of vapor, like the breath of a 


laboring giant? On it came, presenting to my terror- 


glazed eyes the likeness of a living thing struggling 
against its own destruction. I beheld the engineer 
standing, grim and determined, at his throttle-valve ; I 
beheld the face of the woman I loved pressed against 
the car-window, and the glimmer of her white hand 
waving an adieu. In a frenzy of despair I endeavored 
to spring upon the platform, determined to share her 
fate, but I missed my grasp, and the huge mass rolled 
heavily on. 

**Great God! how the bridge swayed and shook! I 
saw the top of the car sink down; first on one side and 
then on the other, recover itself, jolt on a few paces 
further, and stop directly over the central span; while 
the engine, which had become detached, shot on and 
reached the shore in safety as the section it had just 
left crashed down almost from beneath its trucks. 

““The car remained upon the central span, so close 
upon the verge that one of the wheels hung over the 
gulf. And now the hither section connecting with the 
bluff upon which I stood, was sinking inch by inch from 
its anchorage. Bolts, pins and braces cracked with re- 
ports like cannon, until but one twisted and splintered 
girder supported it. Mad with despair, I sprang down 
upon it, determined to make my way across it to the car, 
but I was seized by one of the crowd which had quickly 
gathered upon the scene, and drawn back. 

*** What are you doing, sir ?’ cried a voice. ‘ You will 
be dashed to pieces.’ 

*** What do I care!’ I returned, struggling with those 
who held me. ‘ Men, men, in God’s name! 
The woman If love is in that car!’ 

Look ! 

‘* There was a grinding, tearing sound, a roar like near 
thunder, and a torrent of water upflung even to where we 
stood. ! 


let me go! 


*** Too late, sir ! 


The second section had fallen ! The middle span, 
supported upon the two piers, bearing the car, alone re- 
mained. 

***That won’t stand half an hour !’ I heard a voice say- 
ing near me. 
Poor girl !’ 

‘*T turned upon them, fiercely: ‘Help me save her, if 
you are men!’ 

**Gladly, sir! But how ? Look for yourself ! 
thing but a bird could reach that car now!’ 

‘**T looked and turned pale at the sight. <A boiling gulf 
of water intervened between me and my loved one, and, 
could I have passed it alive, by what means could I have 
mounted three hundred feet of masonry as smooth as 
the walls of a house ! 

‘“*Oh, Heaven ! was she indeed doomed ? Must she die 
so young, by a death so horrible ?—die under the very 
eyes of the man who loved her more than hi8 life ? 

“I believe I was about to end my agony by plunging 
headlong into the river, when I was restrained by seeing 
her come out upon the platform and look toward us. 
For a moment, seemingly resigned to her fate, she mada 
no sign. Then she recognized me, and stretched out her 
arms, appealingly. 

**A groan of sympathy went up from the throng of 
spectators. On my part, I answered her with a wild cry 
of love and despair. 

‘*Was there no way to save her? Here was the op- 
portunity I had spoken of—of giving up my life for her ! 
Oh, how gladly I would de it, if only there were the hint 
of a chance! At that moment my eyes rested upon the 
three telegraph wires, still suspended between the shore 

and the piers. A hope anda plan flashed into my mind 


‘Look ! there goes a brace! Poor girl !— 


No- 


like an inspiration. If only they would bear my weight ! 
I knelt down and examined their fastenings ; they were 
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looped over stout hooks, buried in the solid woodwork. | 


If the opposite attachment proved equally strong, I 


might cross in safety. But I must risk that. 


‘I arose and spoke to the crowd who had been | 


watching me pityingly. They thought from my actions 


that I had gone mad. 

“«* Friends,’ I said, calmly, ‘I have found a way to 
reach her. If you will help me, God willing, I will save 
her !’ 

“*T pointed to the telegraph wires and explained my 
plan. There was a universal protesting cry : 

“** Madness! Sheer waste of life! Sure death !’ 


INSCRIBED STONE, IN FORM OF WLTER-LILY. 


‘‘But I persisted, argued, threatened. I swore that if 


they refused to aid me, I would try it unaided. Finally, 
one of the men, a mechanic, who had been examining the 
wires, joined the group. 


‘“*«There is a chance, boys! A mighty slim one, I 


| almit, but who of you wouldn't risk his neck to save his 


THIBETAN INSCRIBED STONE—ROMEEQUE CHARACTER. 


wife? And as this here girl is the young man’s sweet- 
heart, I reckon there ain’t much difference, so I vote we 
give him a hand!’ 

‘‘His rough eloquence evoked a cheer of approval, 
and a dozen men hastened to offer their assistance. I 
had already settled upon the course I ought to pursue. 
I called for rope, and a hoisting-apparatus near by was 
speedily stripped of its three hundred feet of stout cable. 
I hurriedly constructed a sling—such as housepainters 
use—with a loop, which I fastened over the wires ; the 
latter being fortunately placed so near together that my 
weight would be equally distributed over all these. I got 
into my sling, fastened the end of the rope about my 
waist, with directions to secure it firmly to the shore and 
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pay it out as I advanced, and, amid a breathless silence, 
began my perilous journey. 

‘As Lswung outward over the gulf, for a moment my 
head swam and my heart throbbed violently. But the 
sight of my darling crouched upon the platform of the 
car with her hands clasped together as if in prayer, re- 
newed my courage and I went bravely on. 

‘If the wires should part with my weight, if the fasten- 
ines at the other end were defective, if a knot should 
slip, I should be plunged to instant destruetion. I knew 
it, but the fear had passed away. 
could death be met more fitly than in the name of love ! 


‘* My progress down the slope of the wires was not dif- | 


ficult, for my own weight assisted me. It was on the up- 
ward curve, toward the pier, that my real struggle began. 


Painfully, a few inches at a time, with the heavy ropes | 


bearing upon my loins, I drew myself along hand over 
hand. 
to and fro on my slender support, sometimes so fiercely 
that I was almost head downward over the hell of water 
beneath. 

**At last, panting and exhausted, I reached the but- 
tress of the pier and drew myself upon it. <A faint cheer 
from the shore hailed the success of the first part of my 
endeavor, but the more perilous portion still remained to 
be accomplished. I unbound the rope from my waist, 


and, slipping the loop of my sling over it, knotted it | 


firmly to a projecting beam. 

‘‘ Picking my way over the violently swaying fabric, I 
reached the car where Octavia sat. 
and starting eyes she had watched my slow progress, but 
she smiled with a sad composure as I mounted the 
platform. 

‘*** You have risked your life for me,’ she said ; ‘* why 
have you done it ? 

‘‘*For the sake of the love which you called a fancy !’ 
I replied. ‘Did I not speak the truth ? 

‘** Forgive me,’ she answered, ‘I did not know my 
In the face of death I have learnt it! If 
If not——’ 
‘But come, there 


own heart ! 
we escape together I am yours all yours, 
‘*We die together,’ I interrupted. 


is no time to lose. The piers are quaking like reeds.’ 


By CHARLI 
Trimet ! how little does the name of that unexplored 
jealously exclusive country convey to the average 


and j 
reader! To the scientific it is known as the most exten- 


sive and highest tableland in the world, the watershed | 


from whence the majority of the largest and longest 
rivers in the world derive their sources. It is also the 
actual centre of Buddhism, and upon the miscalled 
‘* Lama” priesthood is bestowed the undeserved reputa- 
tion of much learning, and the possession of the secrets 
of ancient mystical and occult science. It requires only 
a moment’s consideration of the striking fact that, not- 
withstanding its thousands of miles of frontier, no Euro- 
pean can now evade their frontier-guards at any point 
along those thousands of miles, for it to become apparent 
that a country with a Government which can maintain 
such a system can scarcely in reason be called effete. 
Yet, strange to say, notwithstanding this apparent evi- 
dence of its power, there is probably no country in the 
world of equal size which contains such real weakness 
from a political point of view, and which could be so 
easily made a prey of by a designing neighbor. 
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If I must die, how | 


In the increasing fury of the gale I was dashed 


With a ghastly face | 


‘I made her enter the car and remove all of her super. 
| fluous clothing ; then, wrapping her in her waterproof, I 
| lifted her in my arms and bore her to the starting-point 
| of our terrific journey. 
| *Tseeured myself in the sling, and, holding on with 
one hand, assisted her down with the other. She clasped 
her arms about my neck, and, burying her face in my 
bosom, left me free to act. 
» ‘Our movement over the wet rope, flung about by the 
force of the wind, was terribly slow. There were mo- 
ments when I was compelled to pause and hold on for 
/ mere life. But Iwas laboring for that which was inti- 
nitely dearer to me than life, and I seemed to possess the 
strength and courage of a dozen men. 

“Once I looked back. Masses of masonry were falling 
from the pier, and it shook so violently that the rope was 
jerked as if by a strong hand. For the moment my 
courage failed me, and my blistered hands slipped from 
the rope. But I set my teeth and went on. 

‘* We were within a dozen feet from the shore, and a 
| score of hands were already outstretched to grasp us, 
when there was a frightful tug at the rope, a general cry 
of horror, and as the remainder of the bridge fell with a 
| hideous crash into the water, I was dashed violently 
| against the bluff. 

“T remembered nothing more until I awoke and found 
myself lying upon the wet grass, bruised and bleeding, 
| with Octavia bending over me. 

‘** Vou are safe,’ I whispered ; ‘thank God for that !’ 
*** Ves,’ she answered, softly ; ‘thank God and the de- 
| yoted love of a noble heart !’ 

‘“She kissed me before all the spectators, and I am 
bound to say that they appeared to regard it as a very 


justifiable proceeding. 

‘*But little more remains to be told. My wounds 
were not serious, but they confined me to bed for several 
weeks. Not long after my recovery I claimed.my reward, 
which was paid me with a very good grace, with due ac- 
companiment of wedding-bells and bridesmaids. A 
perceive Mrs. Acton coming to invite us to dinner, you 
may have an opportunity of asking her if she has ever 

| found reason to regret her bargain.” 


To familiarize the reader with the surroundings an 
conditions of life of the people under description, let us 
picture a typical Thibetan house. 

« The outside walls are generally of stone, set in a very 
inferior mortar, but oftener in puddled mud. When clay 
is available the builders much prefer only the founda- 
tions of stone and the walls above ground of well-pre 
pared clay, which latter they build up between plank 
molds. 


These are removed as each layer is finished, ani 
| then raised to act as molds for the next layer. 

The houses have two stories, and frequently there is 
shed along one side of the roof, in which the inhabitant 
work when the sun is oppressive. A great part of their 
work, such as threshing grain, ete., is done on the fla 
roof. The ground floor is devoted to the cattle—horses 

The fowls usually roost with the famil; 

| on the first floor. The construction of the floor of 
upper story is sufficiently curious. Its main supports ar 
cross-beams ; on these smaller beams are placed at right 

| angles, on which are laid slabs of wood; on these again 
are laid small twigs like brooms, and then a coating of 


and pigs, ete. 


mud plaster is spread, on which the planks are finally 
placed. A hole is left in this floor for their primitive 
ladder (a piece of wood with notches cut in it), up 
through which hole ascend all the effluvia from the 
animals below ! 

There is only one door for the whole house. In front | 
of this door there is generally a courtyard surrounded by 
walls. All manure and refuse is allowed to remain under 
the house and in the court the year through, till shortly 
before the season for manuring the fields, when it is all 
collected into a big heap and left to ferment there from 
2 fortnight to three weeks, after which it is spread over | 
the land. | 


The larger houses have one or more wings and a 
veranda, ‘The floor forming the roof is made in the same 
way as the other, only there is an addition of cow-dung 
to the mud instead of planks, and the plaster thus made 
is beaten for days with sticks to make it amalgamate. All 
cracks, as the plaster dries, are carefully filled up with 
fresh plaster till the whole is a good solid roof and floor 
combined, and very well adapted for threshing. 

The common-room is the kitchen on the first floor, in 
which they all sleep, with their heads toward the fire- 
place, never with their feet toward the fire, as that is 
considered an insult or affront. 
on the roof. 


In Summer they sleep 


The Thibetans who live in the valleys are not, as a 
rule, fine men physically, but the shepherds and others | 
up in the high Thibetan mountains, are massive Leaue | 


h nes, 


The people of the valleys, more or less idle gossips, 
dislike work intensely. The men do no field-work except | 
plowing, and few who can afford to pay another will do 
even that. When not absolutely doing nothing, the men 
occupy themselves by sewing, spinning, looking after the | 
mules, horses and cattle, but above all in attending to 


the petty business of the family. The women sow, irri- 


gate, weed, thresh, winnow, carry the grain to the gran- 
ary, aud do all the household ‘work as well. 


loals t» be carried, the women carry them. 


If there are | 
If a man be | 
asked to carry a big ease or heavy load, he is certain to | 
“That ! man’s load,” and of the baggage 
he will select the smallest parcel he can find. In the 
pasturages the women milk, make the butter, and look 
after the flocks when near the tents or encampment. The | 
The 
women ride as well as the men, and in the same fashion. 
From constantly throwing stones at the cattle the women 
are adepts, and make it very unpleasant for any person 
who may irritate them into putting their science into 
practice. Dirt is the ruling feature in Thibetan house- 
holds. It pervades their houses and their persons, pre- 
vails in their customs, and gives a tone to their speech. 
An English oflicial in India, once desiring to see the 
real color of the Thibetan skin, paid the parents of a 
child to wash it in hot water, several waters, and with 
unlimited soap. 


say, that’s a. 


men herd the flocks when grazing at a distance. 


Every effort was vain, the skin could 
not be reached through such a plating of dirt. It 
sail with every show of truth that it would be impos- 
sible to wash an adult Thibetan down to the skin. The 
beauty of a woman in Thibet consists in her being stout, 


is 


broad, thick-set and heavily membered, and the accom- 
plishments to be desired are that she should be above 
all things audacious, a good hand at a bargain and at 
repartee, 

The ordinary food is barley, parched and ground ; it is | 
called Tsam pa or Tsang pa. This they moisten with tea 
made of boiled ‘‘ brick-tea ’’ buttered and salted—or else, 
if too poor to use tea, moistened with soup, by mixing it 
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| knee and the calf. 


land belt, and with these make a pillow. 
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in a cup and working the paste round with the fingers 
against the side of the cup. They eat this paste soft and 
moist. ‘Tea made in their way, and the mixture well 
churned, is the ordinary drink of the country, soup 
taking its place among the poor. They have a kind of 
common food. They eat flesh, 
chiefly of pigs and fowls, but all depends upon their 
locality and means. They have no established rules, 
customs or fixed hours for eating, the nearest approach 
to a rule being to take what they can get on the spot 
when hungry. Tea is the chief article, so that it is the 
custom to ask people to come and ‘‘ drink tea” when 
dinner is really intended, and this even in cases where 
the family is too poor to provide tea, and no tea is ex- 
pected. After tea comes a kind of barley beer called 
Khiong in the east, Tchong in the west, and then a kind 
of distilled barley whisky called A ra. In the pastur- 
ages butter-milk is the ordinary drink, and curds and 
whey, called Tura, are in favor, On the days on which 
they boil their meat they prepare no tea, but use the 
broth instead, and on broth days they mix the Tsam pa 
with broth instead of tea. 

Coming to the Thibetan costume. The men wear tho 
Tehru ba, a long and thick woolen robe, sheepskin in 
Winter, descending down till it would drag considerably 
on the ground if let loose. It is doubled well across the 
chest and front till the ends or edges almost meet the 
shoulders, where one edge is fastened under the right 
arm with a tape or string bow. 


chupatti, or scone, a 


In dressing, the man, 
having on his Tchru ba hanging loose about him, holds 
his sash or belt about on a level with the knees, or a 
little above them, and this he draws in to make a gather, 


| and then the belt, with all of the robe above it, is drawn 


up and the belt fastened round the waist. ‘This leaves a 
large pouch of course, falling over the belt all round, and 
leaves the foot of the robe about half-way between the 
Into the pouch so formed they put 
anything they have to earry, such as their 7'san pa cup, 
and even little dogs, and sometimes pigs. 

At night before lying down they take off their boots 
They then 
judge their distance from the ‘ pillow,” and kick that 
part of their robe (now trailing on the ground after re- 
moving the belt) which they intend to lie on toward the 
‘pillow’; thus by a kick converting one side of their 
Tchru ba into a mattrass, and by this arrangement leav- 
ing themselves still the other sideof the robe to act as a 
complete bed-covering on lying down ; and all without 
undressing. Only the rich indulge in a carpet to sleep 
on, and rich people sometimes use a Chinese carpet. 


| This bed-making is almost universal throughout Thibet, 


or at all events throughout Eastern Thibet. 

Women often wear the same costume, but their proper 
dress is a kilted petticoat of woolen, sometimes decorated 
in colors with flowers. It is worn so as to fall to about 
In putting it on they commence on the left 
hip, pass it round the body once, and again across the 
front, thus having a double thickness in front: they 
fasten it on the right hip. 


the ankles. 


This petticoat is made up of 
many narrow strips, each a few inches wide, sewn to- 
gether and kilted in such a manner as to have the pleats 
only down the sides, being quite plain both front and 
back. For a waistband it has a strong strip of long 
cloth sewn to its inner side. Attached to this waistband 
is a sleeveless bodice, generally of cotton cloth, which is 
supported by bands over the shoulders, and this garment 


carries the weight of the petticoat. The bodice is 


doubled across the chest and tied on the right at the 
neck, under the right arm and again lower down. 


They 
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also wear a sash six inches wide and about ten feet 
long, with ends falling loose under the belt on the right. 


This is the ordinary female attire, but when they wish 


to dress better, they wear a sleeved chemise under the 


bodice ; this, however, is very rarely worn at home in 
their houses or at work. On state occasions they wear 
a jacket with longer sleeves and longer body than the 
Chinese ma quoi or quen shen tze, but something like it. 
This jacket is of silk or cotton or woolen cloth, etc., and 
falls to about half-way down the thighs. 
descend some seven 

inches lower than the 

tips of the 
and are very full, 
though not so much 
as the ma quoi. From 
the wrist to the ends 
of the sleeves the 
color is always dif- 
ferent and of a more 
vivid and = striking 
nature (sometimes 
red, green, ete.) than 
the stuff or material 
of the main portion. 
The collar is nearly 
always of red broad- 
cloth, and is fastened 
by a large silver and 
coral brooch on the 
chest. The jacket is 
closed down the right 
side with galloons or 
braids of mixed and 
pronounced colors. 
They wear boots like 
those of the men, the 
tops being of woolen 
or colored cotton ma- 
terial, and the soles 
of leather. They 
very seldom wear a 
hat. The _ coiffure 
varies much. Their 
ornaments are gener- 
ally of silver (very 
rarely of gold) 
precious stones, 
chiefly of coral. 
stones used 
quoise, lapis - lazuli, 
agate, aqua- marine 
and amber. They 
also wear ornaments 
mado of a colored 
porcelain, etc. Great 
people, such as gov- 
ernors, large 
ornaments in gold. 


The sleeves 


fingers, 


and 
but 
The 


are tur- 


have 
Most of their precious 
from the Singpho country, north of Upper Burmah, 
between Assam 
mere. 


and China, also from India vta Cash- 
When a woman prepares for sleep she simply 
wraps a man’s Jehru ba round her head, and lets the 
skirts fall about her, rolling herself up in these, and 
with her boots and belt for a pillow. 

Trade is by no means insignificant, but the system can 
be summed up in the word “ peddling.” Every family 
trades ; the Lamaseries trade; the officials trade ; bui it 


is in every case on the peddler system. Members of a 


MONASTERY OF 


stones come | 


| family attend to the trade of the family, and travel im- 
mense distances with their laden mule and yaks, ex- 
changing their goods at different places as they go along. 
Shops are almost unknown. The Lamaseries have their 
own officials to look after the trade of the Lamasery. 
This system prevails from Cashmere in the west, from 
whence Indian goods and rupees are obtained, to Ta- 
tsien-lu, in China, on the east, and to the Shan States, 
east of Burmah. Hundreds of thousands of Indian ru- 
pees find their way all through Thibet to Ta-tsien-lu. 
‘* Brick-tea,” made 
up in bales of so 
many bricks of dif- 
ferent qualities, finds 
its way from China 
to Cashmere. The 
‘* bricks” bear little 
patches of gold-leaf, 
which indicate the 
quality of the 
‘‘ brick,” and accord- 
ing to the quality 
they are accepted in 
barter as currency, 
the weight being ac- 
cepted in an arbi- 
trary way. These 
instances of the flow 
of rupees in the one 
direction and of the 
‘brick - tea” in the 
other will illustrate 
sufficiently well the 
immense distances 
overcome under this 
primitive system of 
trade. 
Every male in 
Thibet, from the 7u 
li lama (properly Ta 
lei lama) and the King 
and ‘* Mandarins,” 
down to the lowest 
mendicant, is an in- 
fatuated trader. The 
Ta lei King, 
**Mandarins,”’ Lama- 
series, private indi- 
viduals, all have their 
mobs of baggage-ani- 
mals, and the great 
men and Lamaseries 
their peng, 
commercial repre- 
sentative. Gar pens 
really means a Cus- 
toms officer, but it 1 
always used as well 
Those, again, who trade on thei! 
acount without Gar peng, but on a decent scal 
An agent would 
Goods are always in a packed- 


lama, 


Gar or 
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in the above sense. 
own 
nevertheless, are called Tsong peng. 
be called a Tsong pa. 
up state, ready for sending away by caravan. Although 
there are no Thibetan shops, there are, in some towns, 
as Bathang, a few Chinese. The usual course, suppos- 
ing an article is required, say a cooking-pot, is for the 
purchaser to apply at the house of some one who has 
just returned from Yunan, from whence he knows they 


are usually brought; he inquires the price and bargains 
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on the spot. 


purchase of anything 
horses, ete. 
There is no scientifically arranged large commerce in 


required for use: silks, tea, 


Thibet. 
several agencies. 
for combination or for highly developed schemes. The 
whole trade is done by traveling from one place to 
another, and the exchange of 
goods obtained at one town 
for others at the next. Thus 
salt, their original stock in 
trade, is obtained at Yur-ka- 
lu, on the eastern frontier, is 
taken to Ta-tsien-lu, and there 
exchanged for tea and silks. 
These are brought back nd 
exchanged again in different 
towns in Thibet for woolen 
stuffs, horses, mules, m:.:k 
silver, etc. What left over 
they leave at hem» tor sae 
locally, and then they again 
start off for the ...:-pits. They 
keep no books .r © scounts. 
They never talk of how much money, bu’ of how many 
horses and mules, a person has. ‘The money question 
does not interest them, the horses and m=:les d= and 
these s:rve to indicate a man’s standing snd capital in 
trade. Even the herdsmen in the mount in: ‘o‘n in 
this system of trade, by hiring their yaxs and beasts to 
passing caravans of traders in want of carriage, are- 
fully accompanying their beasts themselves, of course. 
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The valuc of an article in may places is still assessed 
at its value in “ brick-tea,” or in ‘‘ bricks ” of tea, or in 
packages of ‘‘ brick-tea,” but this is dying out since the 
large introduction of rupees. 


In private families, if the father is still robust, he goes | 


on the journeys with the family venture, and one of the 
82ns remains at home. If he be too feeble, then he re- 


The same practice is followed in the | mains at home, and the eldest son, or one of the sons, 


goes in his place. If the father is very old or dead, the 
eldest son remains at home in charge of the family, and 


| he is recognized as its head. 
There are no large undertakings, embracing | 
There is none of the Chinese capacity | 


When starting on a journey, small traders combine in 
bands of five or six or more for the sake of mutual as- 
sistance and protection against robbers. Once arrived 
at their destination, they separate to sell or barter their 
goods, each on his own account. 

The polyandry existing in portions of Thibet may be 
owing as much to this system of sending members of 
families away on long journeys (when, under ordinary 
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marriag~-laws, the wives would be left at home unpro- 
te-ted for some months at a time). 
Buddhism prevails throughout, but is divided into a 
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great number of independent sects. 
rarchy down from the Ta lei lamito the lowest novice, 
as although 
Thibet, he has fo control whatever over any sect but 
his own (the G’é luk pa). Owing, however, to his position of 
Chinese proté7é, as chief of the official sect (the Gé luk pa), 
the other sects often pay respect to him which they 
would not do but for his political position. He exercises 
religious authority only over the (é /vk pa sect. 

Fach Lamasery governs itself according to the general 
rules of its sect. As regards the internal organization of 
the Lamaseries, we may mention first of all the titles 
of the members. 

Che Tehre Ke, or Tehre Ko (meaning the person trans- 
muted), a “living Buddha” or ‘‘ inearnation,” is to be 
found in several Lamaseries. 


of the other members of the Lamasery, and of the peo- | 
For all that the 7chre Ke is not | 


ple in his jurisdiction. 
superior to the other members of the Lamasery. 

The real Superior is the A*heng bo, who is both spirit- 
ual and temporal chief. Under him there is the Gé ke, 
who is only a spiritual superior. 

Next, is the Gé she, or prefect, in charge of the internal 
police of the Lamasery, whose duty is to maintain order 
and the regulations. Judging by results, this must be a 
sinecure. 

Next, is the Ung Dzé, or chapel-master, whose duty is 
supposed to consist of looking after the choir and reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

After this we may mention the S/ianq z2, or purser and 
the 

These officers are elected generally for three years. 
They the end of their 


term must account to the body of members and to their 


treasurer, who lcoks after property. 


form the administration, and at 


successors in office. 
The Shiang ze selects one member to assist him in the 


s, and this sistant is called Shi 20, or commer 


horses and 
cattle. 


of the 


after the 


, and Nur pena, 
N. B. There is no schools 


Altogether apart from these, is the section comprising 


the who looks 


aster ! 


the literati, or an acacemical hierarchy. 
The de 
with the first 


&- The Ram 
parts of the country 


Frees may be deseribed as . commencing 
or lowest 

Diana (or 
To obtain this d 


It is not even necessary to be 


called in 


no exam- 


Géssa, as it is some 
eree 
ination has to be passed. 
able to read or write. The qualifieati m is to have been 
to Lhasa and to have presented twenty ¢ae/s to one of 
the three great Lamaseries there, all of the sect. 

2. The Gé dang; to obtain this degree the applicant 
must return to Lhasa, present thirty fae/s to one of the 
Lamaseries, and must be able to read and write a little ; 
but he need not understand what he reads ! 

3. The Gé lung; for this degree the applicant must 
pass several years at Lhasa, and there study seriously, 
and rote a number of 
volumes, which are, however, barely understood; and 


must have learned by certain 
he must be able to write 

A library of Thibetan books s 
of an upright frame divided into square compartments, 
each with a word cut deeply into the wood over it, and 


nm by Knight consisted 


containing the volume. These were merely long narrow 
sheets, collected between two boards, also carve d on the 
outside with a name similar to the one on the shelf. The 
characters were beautifully formed, and I tried to pur- 
chase a small volume, if a thing about feet long 
could be called so, but without effect. There were in 


two 


There is no hie- | 


the 71 lei lama is the civil proprietor of | 
| ever, a small portion of one, in a drawling, sonorous tono, 


He receives the adorations | 


| exert 


| having 


the place about thirty of these books, ponderous tomes, 
carefully covered up, and little read, to judge by the 
quantity of dust collected on them. They read us, how- 


and with no very great facility ! 

4. The La ma (Lama) ; to obtain this degree, the (é 
lung must pass a further period at Lhasa, and must be 
able to read and write fairly well, as the examination con- 
sists in his being able to read and explain what he reads 


| from a book taken down from the shelves at hazard, and 


opened in front of him. This is all the examination a 
(é lung las to pass to obtain the highest degree, that of 
Lama. He has, of course, to present more money—at 
least five hundred taels. Very few, indeed, obtain this 
degree of La ma, perhaps two or three in a thousand, and 
it is from amongst them the Kheng bo of Lamaseries are 
chosen. Should there happen to be no unemployed 
La ma, then a Gé lunq is ‘selected for the post. The 
general term for members of Lamaseries not owning 
degrees is Tehra pa or Pend dé. But it will be evident 
that they are not ‘‘Lamas,” as we call them all. 

The young apprentices or novices, passing through 
their novitiate, are generally called Peng Giong, and 
sometimes La Tchiu (small Lamas). These are generally 
recruited as follows: Should there be a son too many in 
a family, as the third would prove in a poor one, or the 
fourth in a richer one, he is generally packed off to the 
Lamasery of the district. Not only to disembarrass the 
family of a surplus son is this done, but also to gain the 


| favor of the Lamasery; as, although these have no civil 


power by right, still they are strong enough to usurp and 
a great deal of power. Again, if a boy has shown 
particular sharpness or boldness—in fact, that he is worth 
a La ma or some lower *‘ ecclesiastic ’’ walks into 
the parent’s house unasked, as is quite permitted to any 
Thibetan to do in any Thibetan house, and in the course 
of conversation this *‘ eeclesiastic” casually tells the “ for- 
of the family. 
all sorts of ills and sickness, which can only be averted 
This the desired 
fect, and the boy is handed over to save him from the 
This result has often to be led up 
by preparatory predictions given from time to time 
There is about one-twelfth 
of the total population of Thibet in Lamaseries. 
As regards life and 
tions, the members of a Lamasery roam whither they 


tunes ” For the son he wants he pre dicts 


by his entering a Lamasery. has 
unhappy alternative. 
concerning the son. now 
recula- 


the interior ‘‘ monastic” 


will, and, as a rule, with no proper purpose. No real rules 


| are followed, except perhaps at three times of the year. 


These periods are the fifth and ninth moon, during each 
of which three days must be spent in the Lamasery, 
ostensibly in prayer ; the other period is at the new year, 
when they must pass two weeks in the Lamasery, a 
ostensibly in prayer. 

The members have no communism, some being very 
poor—these often acting as the servants of richer mem- 
bers ; others being rich, and all living exactly as suits 
A few of the elders 


Lamaseries, en, 


each individual's taste and means. 
the 


having outgrown the pleasures and passions of youth, 


remain pretty constantly in 
their vices have left them, an. they have in consequence 
elected to abandon their vicious courses. 

Their religion is a farce they do not believe, save in so 
far as it brings them in the good things of this world. 
For that purpose they thoroughly appreciate its value. 
The people realize and make common talk of the immor- 


ality of the ‘‘ Lamas” as a body, and only except from 


slander a few, chiefly the very old “living Buddhas,” of 
which there are one or more in all large Lamaseries. 
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The “ ecclesiastics” are chiefly disliked, however, for 
their rapacity, which is limitless. Under one pretext or 
another they exact from anyglucky layman most of his 
gains as soon as it becomes known he has acquired 
them. 

The very boys in the streets of towns sing songs in 
which they ridicule the gross immorality of these men. 

Few religious ceremonies are performed by them. 
There are none at a birth, but sometimes an ecclesiastic 
is called in to make his predictions. Even at a marriage 
there are no ceremonies, though an ecclesiastic is asked 
to declare a lucky day on which to give up the son or 
daughter, as the case may be. It sometimes happens 
that the son is given up by his family, and he enters 
and becomes the heir in the family of his father-in-law. 
Should, for instance, the father-in-law have no son, or 
the bride be the eldest child, even though she may 
have younger brothers, then the son-in-law is adopted 
and enters the family as heir, and gives up his name 
and all claim on his own father’s estate, and he takes 
the name of, and rights of heir in the family into which 
he marries. 

The Lamaseries have been called monasteries and con- 
vents by some writers, but they are totally unlike Christ- 
ian monasteries, and should not be so called, as it is mis- 
leading. They have no cells and although formerly they 
were within walled inclosures, and their regulations re- 
quire it now, they are more like villages, and in many 
cases form part of a town. They are, however, generally 
situated in a more or less retired spot. The wealthier 
members who ean afford it, have a house for themselves, 
1ers rent a portion of a house, and others perhaps only 
one room; whilst the poorest.are usually servants of 
other richer members, and live in the houses of their 
masters. 

The chapel or pagoda is generally in the centre of the 
Lamasery, and before it is a covered gateway, in which 
are hung the drums or cylinders (about two feet and a 
half by one foot) used as praying machines. 
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Passers-by 
turn these drums, and all the prayers contained in them 
are supposed to be ‘‘taken as read” by the Deity. 

At sunrise a drum is beaten, when the members are 
supposed to repair to the pagoda to pray ; but this not 
being obligatory, most abstain. This is the only time of 
the day allotted to prayer, and all the praying the in- 
mates are supposed to do, except when called to pray 
in private houses, which call they giadly respond to, for 
the sake of the fees. 

There are isolated pagodas with gateways, as men- 
tioned above, at certain shrines ; but as people visiting 
them for prayer, instead of going to the Lamaseries, are 
a loss of money to the Lamas, these pagodas are not 
encouraged, Villages, and even individuals, own little 
water-wheels which turn a prayer-cylinder and thus 
materialize the idea of perpetual prayer. Another plan 
is to suspend banners, with prayers written on them, to 
trees, and each time the prayer is turned by the breeze 
it is also ‘‘taken as read.” 

At a place called Moolwee, says Knight, we came toa 
curious block of massive rock standing close beside the 
path, with one of the red-topped houses built into its 
side. Above this was a colossal figure with four arms, 
rudely cut on the face of the rock, and above all was 
perched an implement, something after the fashion of 
an umbrella of large proportions, together with sundry 
sticks and rags, which seem to be the common style of 
religions decoration in these parts. : 

The figure was about eighteen feet high, the lower ex- 
tremities being hidden behind the building at the base 
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of the rock. It resembled in some measure the sculp- 
tures occasionally seen among Hindoo temples, but no 
one appeared to know anything whatever of its origin 
or history. 

Close to this there were an immense number of stones 
collected together, bearing inscriptions in two different 
characters, one of which resembled slightly the Devan- 
agree or Sanskrit. Seeing such a profusion about, I ap- 
propriated one which happened to be conveniently small. 
and carried it off in my pocket. 

Afterward I examined more minutely the inscription 
on the stones, which, as we advanced into the country 
appeared to increase considerably in number. They con- 
sisted in almost every case of the same word, containing 
five letters in one character and six in the other, though 
occasionally there were additional letters, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, a stone with a different inscription 
altogether. After a good deal of difficulty I succeeded in 
unearthing a Lama from the village to help me in my 
researches, and a strange-looking dignitary of the Church 
he turned out to be when he did make his appearance. 
He was a bloated and fat old gentleman, dressed in a 
yellowish red garment of no particular shape, and looked 
altogether more like a moving bundle of red rags than 
anything else, human or divine. 

Finding that nothing was required of him more ex- 
pensive than information, he appeared delighted to show 
off his learning, and by means of the sepoy, who was the 
only one of the party acquainted with both Thibetan and 
Hindoostanee, I ascertained that the words carved upon 
the stone were ‘‘Um mani panee,”’ and meant, as far as 1 
could make out, ‘the Supreme Being.” As the old gen- 
tleman repeated the mystic syllables, he bobbed and 
scraped toward a strange-looking monument close by, 
in an abject, deprecatory way, as if in extreme awe of 
its presence. 

This appears to have been one of the Dagobas or 
bone-holders, which are erected either over the corpse 
of a Lama or the ashes of some person of consequence, 
The tribute of respect is paid in 'Thibet to the manes of 
the dead in various ways. It is the custom to preserva 
entire the mortal remains of the sovereign Lamas only. 
As soon as life has left the body of a Lama, it is placed 
upright, sitting in an attitude of devotion, his legs being 
folded before him, with the instep resting on each thigh, 
and the sides of the fect turned upward. The right hand 
is rested with its back upon thé’ thigh, with the thumb 
bent across the palm. The left arm is bent and held 
close to the body, the hand being open and the thumb 
touching the point of the shoulder. This is the attitude 
of abstracted meditation. 

The bodies of inferior Lamas are usually” burnt, and 
their ashes preserved with the greatest care, and the 
monuments in which they are contained are ever after 
looked upon as sacred, and visited with religious awe. 

On inquiring the origin of this new structure, which 
was built of stones and plaster, and decorated with red 
ochre, all we could get out of him was a fresh string cf 
‘*Um mani panees,’’ and a further series of moppings 
and mowings, accompanied by a sagacious expression of 
his fat countenance, indicative of the most entire satis- 
faction at the clearness of his explanations, and a sense 
of his own importance as a Lama and an expositor of the 
doctrines of Buddha, 

He also explained the only other inscription which I 
had seen; and according to the interpretation of the 
sepoy, it ran thus : ‘‘ As God can do so, none other can.” 

The most striking objects on our route were a series of 
tomb-like buildings, without entrances, amd adorned on 
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CHOD-TENS AND DUNG-TENS NEAR MOOLWEE, THIBET. 


all sides by the most hideous effigies, rndely executed in 
colored mud. These monuments would appear to be of 
the kind designated Chod-tens and Dung-tens, which | 
have been thus described : ‘In the monuments which 
are dedicated to the celestial Buddha, the invisible being 
who pervades all space, no deposit was made ; but the 
Divine Spirit, who was light, was supposed to oceupy 


the interim. Such are the numerous Chod-tens in Thibet 
dedicated to the celestial Buddha, in contradistinction to 
the Dung-tens, which are built in honor of the mortal 
Buddhas, and which ought to contain some portion of 
their relics, real or supposed. ‘The first means an offer- 
ing to the Deity, the latter 

a bone or relic receptacle. 

In the Sanskrit these are 

termed ‘Chaitya’ and ‘Da- 

goba.’” 

Some of these were men, 
depicted in bright red on 
a yellow ground, with horri- 
ble countenances; others, 
women, aflorned with num- 
berless necklaces and other 
ornaments. Besides these 
there were peacocks, griffins 
with human arms, deer, etc., 
and all in the most flaring 
colors and the very rudest 
designs. 

In the perpendicular face 
of a rock beyond was a very 
curious monastery, or abode 
of the Lamas. It was built 
completely ix the rock, and 
was reached by a natural 
cavity on the face of the 
stone. 

The Thibetans have four 
ways in which they perform 
the obsequies of ‘the dead. 
The souls 6f wealthy people 
here, as élsewhere, require a 
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good deal of ceremony and prayer under the auspices ot 
the ecclesiastics—in fact, as much of both as the ¢state 
can pay for. 

1. If a man of means dies while the crops are standing, 
it would bring hail were he disposed of at that time, so 


| he is pickled to await the harvest. This is done by 


tying his head between his knees and putting him, sur- 
rounded with salt, into a bag. The bag is put in a 
basket, and the basket is sewn up well in cloth to pre- 
vent unpleasantness, and he is placed in the stable under 
the first floor to await the suitable day. Then, the day 
being chosen for his incremation, the ecclesiastics com- 
mence their prayers, etc., 
as many days ahead of the 
day fixed upon as the 
wealth of the family will 
allow. The day having ar- 
rived, he is cremated on a 
pile of wood saturated with 
melted butter to make it 
burn quickly. After tha‘, 
there only remains to give 
a good dinner to the ec- 
clesiastics, and settle their 
bill satisfactorily. 

2. For very important 
personages, chiefs and high 
ecclesiastics, the body is 
carried to the top of a 
mountain after the usual 
protracted ceremonies, and 
then gongs are beaten and 
fires are lighted to attract 
vultures and wild dogs. 
These know the signals 
only too well. The head 
ecclesiastic then cuts the 
body into very small por- 
tions, and throws the 
pieces, bit by bit, to the 
dogs and vultures. When 
nothing is left but the large 
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“bones, these are powdered and mixed with 
barley meal (Jsong pa), and the mixture is 
thrown after the flesh. The highest token of 
respect paid to a very exalted personage con- 
sists in the head ecclesiastic (after having gone 
through the above process) mixing up a cup of 
Tsong pa with his fingers, without having washed 
his hands, and then—eating it himself ! 

As a strange coincidence relating to the ad- 
mixture of barley with the flesh of dead bodies, 
and connecting the present time with the early 
days of the Christian era, we quote the fol- 
lowing from Gibbon’s *‘Roman Empire,’”’ in 
which, speaking of the abuse by the pagans of 
the moment of their prosperity under Julian, he 
says: ‘The entrails of Christian priests and 
virgins, after they had been tasted by those 
bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley and 
contemptuously thrown to the unclean animals 
of the city.” Might not the present Thibetan 
rite be traced back to the Huns ? 

3. The most ordinary course is to take the TEMPLE-ROCK AT MOOLWEE. 


proprietor of Thibet. But nether he nor any 
official in the Thibetan or native administration 
is allowed to correspond direct with the Em- 
peror of China ; this is a privilege reserved for 
two Chinese officials. Under the Gyéwa rinbho 
khié is the Peu Gyébo in Thibetan, or Tsang 
Wang (Tributary King). 

The Gyéwa rinbho khié, or Ta lei lama, occu- 
pies himself only with religious affairs and 
playing at divinity. The king is civil head 
under him, and for the past fifty years the king 
has been a Lama, so as to avoid the possibility 
of the power becoming hereditary. 

Under the king, or Peu Gyébo, are four offi- 
cers of state called Kalong, his ministers. These 
are: The 7sé pang kalong, or Minister of Justice : 
the Dé pang kalong, or Minister of the Interior 
(civil affairs); the Ding pang kalong, or Minister 
of Finance ; the Da pang kalong, or Minister of 
War. 


THIBETANS AND A LAMA. . Each of these has four high mandarins, who 


corpse to a river or to a hill, and there place 
it on the ground, naked, and tied by the head. 
The body is then cut in two with a sword to 
assist the wild animals in their office, and left 
there. Any ceremonies that may be performed 
take place at his house. 

4. A pauper’s body is carried, usually at 
night, and thrown into the nearest river. Fail- 
ing a convenient stream sufficiently large to 
carry away the corpse, it is treated as in the 
third class. 

There are two distinct administrations in 
Thibet—the Chinese, and the Thibetan, or native 
—and these are distinct in both the civil and 
military branches. To commence with the civil 
Thibetan branch; first in order of rank is the 
Gyéwa rinbho khié, as he is called in Thibetan 
((yéwa=twenty-four hours, rinbho = precious, 
khié==the grand ; or say, ‘‘the Grand precious 
twenty-four hours,’’ or day). This is the Ta lei 
lama of the Chinese from whom Enuropeans 
have accepted the designation. The Gyéwa 
rinbho khié, or Ta lei lama, is the head civil and : 
religions chief of Thibet, and is virtually the ROADSIDE MONUMENT, THIBET. 
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may be called secretaries to the ministers, All require 
commissions from the Emperor of China. They form 
the central (native) government and reside at Lhasa. 
The population of Lhasa, it may be as well to state 
] after deducting 25,000 
Lamaseries, not more than about 15,000. 


here, 1s, some members of its 


Each province has its governor, called Ti Gyé, and is 
divided into prefectures, and the head prefect is called 
Dé ba, Then there come sub-prefectures under a Sié 
ngo, or sub-prefect. 

The above are all considere1 mandarins; the following 
are not: 

Each sub-prefecture is divided into two or more can- 
tons, and the head of a canton is called Ding pang. The 
cantons are again sub-divided into collections contain- 
ing ten or twelve families, and the responsible official is 
called Bé se in the east and Kempa in the west. 

The mandarins generally hold office for three years, 
except when their term has been extended for special 
service rendered the state. The people are treated as 
little better than slaves by all the officials, and are 
looted by them on every conceivable pretext. 

Each mandarin is judge, collector of revenue, and, in 
fact, everything he chooses to be. Before obtaining : 
post a candidate for office has to pay a considerable 
sum, and at the end of his term an account has to be 
rendered to the person who nominated or appointed 
him. 

There is no local 
army in Thibet, but each community, consisting of a 
and 
and 


established or permanent 


certain number of families, las to farnish a man 
provide him with arms and the means of living, 
must send him off to join the army thoroughly equip- 


These lk the 
place in which mobilized, 


vd in case of war. under civil 
] 

authority of the 
There 


pang who are always in receipt of small pay from the 


‘Vles are 


they 
however, a few military officials ealled Wa 


are 


are, 


Emperor of China, as also a certain number of import- 
ant families, considered military families, and these form 
an official class of their own, receiving pay in the same 
way from the Emperor of China for doing nothing. They 
are nothing better than licensed robbers, and the people 
take care to hide theic treasures, ete., on a band ap- 
proaching. 

administration of 


now to the Chinese civil 


First of all come the three residents or com- 


Coming 
Thibet. 
missioners of the Emperor of China, who are always 
Mancehus, and who reside at Lhasa. 

The first two are called 
betan and Kin-Chat in Chinese. 
Chinese title of Ji-sin. 

The Am bang, or Kin-Chat, correspond direct with the 
emperor, but their letters must be countersigned by the 
It-sin. No other officials, from the 71 Jei Jama and king 
downward, are allowed to correspond direct with the 


Am ba ory Am bang in Thi- 


Emperor of China. 

The Ji-sin resides at Lhasa, and has charge of the ‘‘ in- 
dependent ” principalities, some eighteen in number, and 
independent of the Thibetan civil code or procedure. 

Amongst these principalities are : Sa Kia Gung, south- 
west of Lhasa, near Nepaul; Héu Kié and San She Kiu 
Tso, small states to the northwest of Tcham Tu (San 
she kiu tso means thirty-nine families, and is so called, 
it is said, because thirty-nine families belonging to the 
Chinese army which conquered Thibet established them- 
selves there); Tcham Tu, and Tchra Ya, south of Tcham 
Tu, toward Kirng Ka, but to the north of the latter ; 
and lastly, Po Yew, west of Kiang Ka, and almost due 
north of the British station of Sadiya, in Assam. 


| of about four soldiers to carry dispatches. 
| only about 300 to 400 troops at Lhasa, the capital ! 
native | 
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Besides the above states under the supervision of the 
third commissioner, or Jt-sin, there are several others, 
which are independent of Lhasa by rights conceded to 
them. 

After the three commissioners there are seven civil 
mandarins, who reside at the seven following towns: 
Bathang, Litang, Chong Tu, La régo, Lhasa, Kiang tze, 
near the Nepaul and Sikkim frontiers, and Tra chi lung 
bo (called Shi ga tze by the Chinese). These officials are 
the paymasters of the Chinese soldiers, and of the sub- 
sidized Lamas, and they are the collectors of the Imperial 
revenue, and are civil mandarins. They decide all cases 
in which Chinese or Chinese mixed breeds are. concerned, 
and may be asked to assist Thibetan officials in decid- 
ing cases, 

The Chinese army of occupation numbers about 4,000 
of all ranks, very much scattered over the country, from 
Ta tsien lu in the east, to the extreme west. The officers 
receive pay regulated in proportion to their distance from 
China, and they are paid out of Chinese or Imperial 
funds. 

The principal garrison is at Ta tsien lu. The next most 
important are at Litang, Bathang, Kiang Ka, Tchra Ya, 


| Teham Tu, Shu pan td, Lo rong dzon, Lali or Laré, Kiam 


da, Lhasa, Kiung tze or Giong su, Tra chi lung bo, and 
Tingré, All along this line at each day’s march is a post 


There are 


At Bathang there is a major, 7 se, in command. At 
the other places there are captains, or lieutenants, or yet 
lower officers, in command. 

These officials have various badges of rank and distin- 
guishing braids on the breast. The peacock’s feather with 
the eye, and again without the eye, form two distinct 
badges of honor or decorations, the former being the 
higher. It is not a grade-badge or mark of rank. These 
peacock-feathers are seldom given in China to officers 


| below the rank of 7'u se, but in Thibet, that being eon- 
| sidered foreign service, it is given to the rank of Shu pi. 
| Below this rank, squirrels’ tails are worn as decorations. 


Formerly, Mongolia, the Corea, Cochin China, Siam, 
Burmah and Thibet were all tributary to China, and sent 
ambassadors to Pekin to acknowledge their dependence. 
Thus China was completely surrounded by a chain of 
smaller tributary states, and this fact helped to establish 
the belief that the Emperor of China was emperor of the 
whole world, as even now represented in popular edi- 


| tions of Chinese maps on which China occupies nearly 
| the whole sheet, leaving Japan, the Philippines, and 
The third bears the | 


Europe to be represented by small dots. 
are accepted and thoroughly believed in by the people 
in the interior of China. The belief that the Emperor 
of China rules the world, so earnestly propagated by 
the Chinese officials, found additional support from 


These maps 


| 2 . ° 
the fact of European ambassadors being sent to Pekin ; 


| these being understood by the people to be sent like 


the ambassadors of these tributary states to pay respect 
and do homage to the Chinese Emperor. 

As a matter of fact, the Chinese Government does not 
derive much pecuniary gain from Thibet, chiefly in duties 
levied at Ta tsien lu, still it is a mine to the Chinese offi- 
cials, even though it may be actually a burden pecunia- 
rily to the Chinese Government. The burden, however, 
is compensated for by having another dominion in the 
empire for the sake of prestige, and this is really why 
China is so jealous of European enterprise entering 
Thibet, the Corea, or Tonquin. 

The following story, as it accounts for the present 
position of the @é luk pa sect, as the recognized official 


sect, and of the present influential position of its chief, 
the Za lei lama, may prove interesting, apart from the 
political importance some attach to it: 

At the end of the last Chinese dynasty there occurred 
a civil war in China against that dynasty, the partisans of 
which called in to their assistance a celebrated Manchu 
general, This general some years before had had his 
fortune told by a Lama high-priest of Thibet, and it was 
prophesied then’ that he would become Emperor of China. 
Being called by the Chinese loyal party, he went to the 
emperor’s help, and, finding on his arrival that the em- 
peror had fled and that the throne was vacant, he “sat 
down,” and proclaimed himself emperor, thereby fulfill- 
ing the high-priest’s prophecy. This, says the story, was 
the origin of the present Manchu dynasty, and the suc- 
cess is of course attributed to the old high-priest, who 
belonged to the Gé luk pa sect. Owing, to this, the pre- 
sent dynasty nominated that as the official sect, and in 
order to retain its prayers in favor of the dynasty, the 
sect is paid a yearly subsidy by the emperor, and the 
Manchus believe that, were those prayers to cease, the 
dynasty would fall, and then the whole of China be 
lost to it. 

The Chinese are alive to the probability, indeed cer- 
tainty, that were Europeans to obtain a footing in Thibet, 
the influence of the ‘‘ Lamas” (already so much hated by 
the people) would cease, and as the Lamas themselves 
express it, ‘‘their cup would be broken.” With the col- 
lapse of the Lamas would vanish the prayers for the 
dynasty. Thus it is evident how from political and re- 
ligious motives it is entirely in the interest of the Em- 
peror of China and of the Lamas, more especially of the 
(‘é luk pa sect, to exert every effort to keep Europeans 
out of Thibet. So runs the story as believed in 
Thibet. 

The Darjeeling Railway, and the intercourse it permits 
by allowing Thibetans to visit India, is already making a 
ttir in public opinion in Thibet. It is encouraging com- 
parisons between British rule, with its justice and free- 
dom from official pilfering and tyranny on the one hand, 
und the unhappy conditions ruling in Thibet on the 
other, where the people are ‘‘looted” by both Lamas 
and officials to the last point of endurance. 

Following the above superstitious belief and its con- 
sequences, we may as well here mention four prophecies 
concerning Thibet, current there, and instructive in their 
Way : 

lst.—There is a prophesy to the effect that the Thi- 
betan religion will be replaced by another from the East. 

2d.—That after the thirteenth Tu /ei lama there would 
never be another. 

The present Ta lei lama is the thirteenth (others say he 
is the twelfth), and even at his selection there was a 
strong party against raising another; that party pro- 
testing against the inutility and waste of money caused 
by having one. 

3d.—There is a prophecy among the Buddhists, ex- 
tracted from their scriptures, and much talked about by 
the Thibetan people, which assigns dates or terms for 
the duration of several Buddhist sects. According to 
these dates the Buddhist religion itself should pass away 
about this time; and it is also said that it will be re- 
placed by a religion coming from the south ; not east, as 
in Prophecy No. 1. 

It is true that, as regards numbers and wealth, the 
Lamas were never so well off as now; but it is equally 
true that, as far as respect from the people and moral 
strength are concerned, they were never so badly off. 
Their rapacity, disgraceful misconduct and immorality 
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have extinguished all respect for the class as a whole, 
leaving very few exceptions, personally respected. 

4th.—This prophecy is to the effect that when a certain 
lake’s'water—probably the Tangri Nor or Nam Tso—runs 
low and becomes salt, then the Lama power will come to 
an end. This, in the matter of the water, is said to have 
already occurred. 

The Thibetans hate the Chinese officials, and say that 
the latter come to beggar them and grow rich at the ex- 
pense of the country. The people of Thibet are, indeed 
simply considered by the official classes as the wealth- 
suppliers of the Lamas, and of the Chinese and Thibetan 
officials. 

By the peculiar arrangement of the system of govern- 
ment, the Chinese can at any moment lay all blame on 
the Thibetans for any hostile act against Europeans or 
for any obstruction they may have thrown in the way of 
the latter ; whilst at the same time the Chinese Govern- 
ment may, and probably have given the very orders which 
brought about the act of hostility or obstruction. Thus 
while apologizing at Pekin for some Thibetan obstruc- 
tion, the very orders for such obstruction probably ema- 
nated from Pekin. As an instance of this sort of double. 
dealing, whilst Sir Thomas Wade was arranging a treaty 
of convention by certain clauses of which Europeans were 
to be allowed to travel in China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, agreeing to these clauses, at the same time dis- 
patched two special commissioners to the Thibetan 
frontier with express orders to see that the frontiers were 
exira well guarded, especially those adjoining Boutan and 
Sikkim! Had an attempt been made to enter Thibet by, 
let us say for the sake of argument and with all respect, a 
Sir Richard Temple, even he would have been turned back, 
and the Chinese Government, if appealed to, would have 
protested its sorrow, and would have regretted the ob- 
structiveness of those barbarian Thibetans! That the 
above orders were sent we have on good authority. 

The Count Széchényi arrived in Pekin with his Euro- 
pean companions, and most excellent letters of recom- 
mendation to the Pekin officials. After remaining some 
time in Pekin, in order, we presume, to become person- 
ally known to the authorities there, and to acquire their 
goodwill, he obtained through his powerful letters of 
recommendation, and on account of his rank, an escort 
of some forty to fifty soldiers, several mandarins, and 
every possible requisite in the shape of passports and 
special letters commending him to the authorities in the 
interior. 

In this instance we have the case of a gentleman 
specially recommended to the court at Pekin, a person of 
high rank, with practically unlimited means at his com- 
mand and with great determination, and yet*the above 
shows how all these qualifications counted for nothing in 
assisting him to carry out his real object, that of crossing 
the Thibetan frontier! English envoys have been treated 
somewhat similarly, though with less indignity, and the 
ill-success of these several uttempts has only ended in 
making the Chinese mandarins more audacious in their 
double-dealings, and the Thibetans more andacious in 
their open resistance and obstruction. 

As a matter of fact, the Chinese mandarins play exter- 
nally the rd/e of friends and protectors, and under this 
use their authority to organize the Thibetan opposition, 
which they pretend not to be able to control. This is 
now their successful and systematic plan. Naturally 


never having been punished, as they were only obeying 
orders, the Thibetans on the eastern frontier will pro- 
bably carry their resistance further than mere demon- 
stration on some future occasion. 
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SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


THE Overland Mail Company’s stage is stopped by Black Dave's 
band. One passenger seeing his mother’s letters and the portrait of 
his betrothed in the hands of the robber chief, struck. him sense- 
less to the earth by a well-directed blow, then fell lifeless himself, 
pierced by the bullets of the gang. The stage drove off, leaving 
him there stark and alone. As he revived at last, he heard the 
tramp of horses, and, astonished and dazed, beheld Black Dave 
roturn—not to make sure of dispatching, but to save him; to bear 
him, in fact, to the ranch of his friend Crawford, the objective 
point of his journey. Under the care of his friend, aided by 
Hoxie, his odd man-of-all-work, Fleetwood came slowly back to 
health. During his tedious hours of convalescence, he wormed 


CHAPTER V 


Ir was a charming room, furnished in blue and terra- 
cotta, with deep, wide chairs and sofas, and long windows 
that opened into what seemed to be a wilderness of roses 


° . . . } 
—roses of every hue and size, blooming in splendid 


thickets, climbing, coiling, twisting wide arms of beauty ; 
for it was June, and the garden of Rookwood was in its 
glory. 

“Tt is time for our travelers to appear,” drawled Cyril 
Vye, pulling out his watch, and giving at the same time 
a careless kick to his mother’s lapdog, a sntib-nosed Eng- 
lish pug who had ventured to approach him too closely; 
“the blonde Canadian, Miss Loftus, is a jolly girl, with 
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out of Hoxie the story of his life. One chapter was his connection 
with Black Dave, who thought him at present dead. The cloud 
over his life was the bandit’s discovery.@f his existence, which he 
felt meant death! His crime had been intercepting a letter to the 
robber leader, evidently from a daughter in the States. Her ad- 
dress Hoxie, though hung for his crime and left for dead, never 
forgot. It was ‘‘ Miss Concordia Tempest, Cinderville, Maine,” 
Maud Loftus, Fieetwood’s betrothed, received the news of her 
lover’s adventure at Madame Verb’s school, and imparted it to her 
bosom friend Mignon, daughter of a Western cattle king. Soon after, 
during a picnic, the girls visit a gypsy camp, and Maud Loftus is 
} warned that she is to lose her lover, an to beware of the tempest. 


— Rooxwoop. 


no nonsense about her, but in the matter of beauty, you 
will find her leagues behind Mignon.” 

The person addressed stood at one of the long win- 
dows, wistfully watching the driveway—a fragile, mid- 
dle-aged woman, with a timid, oppressed look. Her 


dinner-dress swept in long, rich waves upon the carpet, 


superb diamonds flashed on her thin, nervous hands, and 
in the priceless lace at her throat ; but her wan, dreary 
face told its own story. Nobody ever thought of envy- 
ing the wife of that distinguished lawyer, Philip Vye ; 


nobody ever thought of calling her a happy woman. 
“Few girls can, in point of beauty, compare favorably 
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with Mignon,” she answered. ‘‘ What joy it will be to 
have her again at Rookwood !—to have her constmély now! 
Iam glad her school-life is ended. The child is as dear 
to me,” with a sigh, ‘‘as if she were my own.” 

, “She is very dear to me, also,” said Cyril Vye, dryly. 

He was not at all like his insignificant mother. He 
was arrogant, foppish, insufferable. He wore an eye- 
glass screwed in his pale-gray eye, and his red mustache 
was waxed to the last degree. Red also predominated in 
his brows, his lashes and his hair. Ill-natured people 
sometimes likened Cyril Vye to that mean little animal, 
the ferret ; nevertheless he was a power in his father’s 
famous law-firm. The study of law had been a passion 
with all the Vyes. They boasted of judges and magis- 
trates in the family, and many brilliant names well 
kuown in the annals of the Suffolk Bar. 

“IT come of five generations of lawyers,’* Philip Vye 
was wont to say, “all of whom have made a mark in 
their profession.”’ 

A brilliant, distinguished race—an arrogant, ambitious 
race, mighty in wealth and social position, yet with few 
lovable qualities. 

‘*My dear mother,” said Cyril Vye, airily twirling the 
red mustache, ‘‘there is one thing that you must make 
haste to prepare yourself for—Mignon, with her beauty 
and fortune, will be sure to have no end of suitors,” 

The pale, faded lady looked at her son with something 
like horror. 

“Mignon ! why she is but a child ! Suitors ? Not yet, 
I hope—no, no, not yet, Cyril!” 

He shrugged his carefully padded shoulders. 

‘‘Mignon is almost seventeen. Shall I tell you a 
secret ? Iam going to marry her myself!” 

She gave a queer little cry. 

“Cyril !” 

“Yes,” he replied, with great sany froid, ‘‘my mind is 
made up.* I have adored Mignon from her saucy, tanta- 
lizing childhood, and I give you my word that I shall 
move earth and heaven to make her my wife.” 

“But she is your cousin,” gasped the poor, pale lady. 

“ And what of that ?” he sneered. ‘‘ Why do you stare 
at me so stupidly ? Is there a law in the commonwealth 
to prevent the union of cousins ?” 
¢ She was a little stupid, perhaps. A woman who lives 
under a purely despotic form of domestic government, 
with neither strength nor courage to resist that despot- 
ism, is apt, in time, to grow stupid. 

“‘T don’t know—I don’t know !’’ she answered, wring- 
ing her hands, helplessly. ‘But there is something in 
the world besides law. Mignon professes an open aver- 
sion for you, Cyril, and she has made no secret of the 
same since the day she came to us, a child, from the 
West.” 

He started up from his chair and began to walk about 
the blue and terra-cotta drawing-room. 

“There is a love that thrives on discouragement,” he 
answered, ‘‘and mine is of that sort. As a child, spirited, 
insolent, spoiled, Mignon fascinated me strangely. The 
more unkind she was to me, the more I adored her ; and 
now, that she is grown to womanhood, it is the same, I 
am her slave—her frowns are dearer to me than the 
smiles of other girls. All her slights and insults add 
fresh fuel to the fire of my passion.” 

**T tell you, Cyril, that Mignon dislikes you !” repeated 
this illogical woman. 

He stopped short in his walk, and gave her an ugly, 
unfilial look. Cyril Vye might be foppish and shallow 
and insufferable, but he was also dangerous. 

“It is of small consequence,” he sneered, ‘‘ whether 


she likes or dislikes me—this fact remains the same 
—Mignon, willing or unwilling, will be my wife. Will- 
ing or unwilling, our pert Western princess must, at 
no distant day, fall body and soul into the hands of 
her despised Cousin Cyril. That high spirit of hers 
needs to be tamed, and,” with an ugly glitter in his 
weak, gray eye, ‘‘Iam the person most eager to under- 
take the task! The Vyes, you know, are famous for 
home government. They always find -means to bring 
their women into proper subjection. My father says 
that, as a family we are noted for our docile wives.” 

She shuddered. Only too well did she know the marital 
characteristics of the Vyes. 

“Oh,” she half sobbed, ‘you have laid some un- 
scrupulous plan against Mignon’s peace! It is her for- 
tune that you want, Cyril. You know that she is her 
father’s sole heiress ; but you reckon withont your host. 
Mignon has a will of her own, and the days are past 
when a girl can be forced into an obnoxious marriage. 
If you make Rookwood unpleasant to her, you will only 
defeat your own purpose, for she will complain to her 
father, and he will come and carry her back to Colo- 
rado.” 

**T shall not make Rookwood unpleasant to Mignon,” 
answered Cyril Vye, as he twirled the red mustache. 
** Aw—no—I love her too much for that! She will find 
me her devoted slave. Nevertheless, I intend to press 
my suit with vigor. And now, my dear, foolish mother, 
you may ask, perhaps, why I have told you all this. 
Because Mignon is fond of you—because she will listen 
readily to any plea that you may make, and I want you 
to intescede for me—you must intercede for me——” 

She interrupted him with a quick gesture. 

**Don’t ask me, Cyril! I refuse. I will not attempt 
to influence the child. You are not calculated to make 
her happy—with your habits you are not tit to be her 
husband,” 

He laughed mockingly. 

‘*Thanks for the compliment, mamma! When I 
marry Mignon I will mend my ways, as my father did 
when he married you !” 

She had some spirit left in her still. 
sharply upon her son. 

**T told you just now that I loved Mignon as thougli 
she were my own. When your Uncle Gilbert brought 
her here from the West with her sick mother, and com- 
mitted both to my care, and when that mother died, and 
left Mignon in my hands, I solemnly promised to watch 
over the child, and keep her, so far as lay in my power, 
from all harm. Cyril, you are my only son, but I would 
as soon see Mignon lying dead before me as married to 
you !” 

Severe words, indeed, for such timid lips. 
and grew violently red. 

‘Then you will not use your influence to prosper my 
suit, eh ? Happily, I know of a person who is more 
obliging—I mean my father. His heart is set upon this 
match.” 

She cowered suddenly, as if brought face to face with 
a power that she could not resist. 

“‘Your father ?” she echoed, blankly. ‘ Why does he 
lend himself to such a scheme? If he had Mignon’s 
interests at heart he would not-——no, he could not. Per- 
haps you have also consulted your Uncle Gilbert ?” 

**Tt is scarcely time for that, wise mamma. Moreover, 
I am tolerably sure of the consent of my uncle, the cattle- 
king. Being a Vye, he will certainly look with favor ou 
the son of his only and elder brother. Mignon and I are 
the last scions of our race, and in us will be united all 


She turned 


He winced 
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the family money and the family honors. Don’t you | grece defend us !—that young man ought to de vigor- 


“T see,” she answered, drearily ; ‘‘ but I do not like 
the plan, Cyril—I do not like it! Surely some one 
ought to think a little of Mignon’s happiness-—” 

‘*My dear mother,” interposed Cyril, airily, ‘‘ compose 
yourself. Hark! I hear the carriage. Our travelers are 
here.” 

The noise of wheels was plainly audible in the drive- 
way. Cyril Vye sprang through a low window, and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the sound. 

‘Oh, Mignon—oh, my poor child! God keep you in 
your great peril!” Elinor Vye had just time to mur- 
mur, then came a rush of light feet across the piazza, 
and Mignon herself, in a gray serge traveling dress, 
rushed into her aunt’s arms. 

**My school life is over, Aunt Elinor,” she cried, like 
the glad, free thing which she was, ‘‘and here am I, 
come to live indefinitely at Rookwood. Here, also, is my 
dear friend, Maud Loftus ; surely you will give her a 
warm welcome for my sake.” 

Phil’s Vye’s pale wife clasped her husband's niece to 
her heart, and cordially embraced Maud Loftus, as the 
latter, dusty with travel, appeared in the drawing-room. 
Close in the wake of the two girls entered a small, iron- 
gray man, with a smoothly shaven face, a hooked nose, 
a narrow eye and faultless manners — Philip Vye, the 
lawyer, distinguished for a tongue of superhuman elo- 
quence, and a heart harder than flint. It was curious to 
see his wife cringe as he approached her. 

“I beg your pardon,” she murmured, in a miserable, 
deprecatory tone. She usually addressed him in that 
way. 

‘Don't be a fool, Elinor, ” he replied, in a low, severe 
voice. ‘*I am glad these young folks have come. You 
need them, and they will soon change everything at 
Rookwood, I trust, even to your nerves. Now ring fora 
servant to show them to their rooms, or dinner will be 
late ; and if there is one thing above another to which I 
object, it is the guest who delays my dinner.” 

Rookwood was no modern dwelling. It had been in 
the possession of the Vye family for full two hundred 
years. A splendid specimen of colonial architecture, 
steeped to its very chimneys in historic reminiscences, it 
stood in that most aristocratic suburb of Boston known 
as the Dale, looking forth disdainfully, as it seemed, 
upon the modern mushroom growth of Queen Anne 
palaces and Mansard roofs, and French villas, which 
bankers and statesmen and retired merchants had built 
around it. From the curiously wrought brass knocker 
on the huge door, to the oaken timbers in the roof, all 
was ancient and carefully preserved. The house abounded 
in priceless things—cabinets and chairs and porcelain 
that might have belonged to a salon of Louis XV.; and 
there were low-studded rooms, paneled in oak and cedar, 
winding staircases, carved balustrades, old portraits of 
colonial celebrities, ancient brass-faced clocks, polished 
wainscots, and rare tiles painted with Scriptural scenes. 
At the foot of the great garden the Charles River rippled 
peacefully away toward the sea, 

“What a dear old museum !” cried Maud Loftus, after 
peeping into, at least, a dozen delightful rooms, Then 


the two girls came to the chambers which had been as- 
signed them—charming twin apartments, furnished in 
blue and gold. ‘It is just my idea of an English man- 
sion of Elizabeth’s time,” went on the blonde Cana- 
dian, «*I admire Rookwood, m’amie, I like your meek 
little Aunt Elinor, but your Uncle Philip gives me the 
shivers, dear ; and as for Cyril—angels and ministers of 


ously suppressed. Ho is in love with you, Mignon—I 
used to tell you as much when he made his stupid calls 
at the school. Really, you should make haste to check 
such amatory aspirations, That eyeglass and that waxed 
mustache are insufferable.” 

Mignon’s scarlet lip curled. 

**Don’t jest about Cyril. I detest the subject. Talk 
about Rookwood instead. All the Vyes are inordinately 
proud of the old place—it has been in the family for more 
than two centuries. Uncle Philip received it from his 
father as his half of the paternal inheritance. Papa, the 
younger son, took his portion of the family fortune, and, 
like the prodigal of Scripture, departed into a far country. 
Uncle Philip declares that papa was wild in his youth, 
but I do not believe it. Of course he studied law, like 
Philip, for all the Vyes are lawyers, but the East was not 
large enough to hold him. He preferred to raise cattle 
rather than plead cases—live-stock to law, you know, and 
I, for one, approve his taste.” 

The two girls were leaning against a window which 
commanded a view of the wooded, romantic Dale, with 
its shimmering river and red-roofed villas. 

‘*Have you interesting neighbors in this charming 
suburb, dear ?” asked Mand. 

‘*Yes—mostly old Boston families, descendants of the 
Puritans—the Dale is really a Summer retreat. You 
may look forward to stately garden-parties and gypsy 
teas on the river, and kettledrums and recherché dinners 
and kindred dissipations.”’ 

**Good !” said Maud, with her fair head half out of the 
window. ‘I have some new toilets in my boxes. Pray, 
what place is that across the river, opposite ? It is like 
the Tower of Windsor rising through a primeval Yankee 
forest. And, oh, just look at the boat yonder at the 
stone jetty. Surely it is a Venetian gondola—do look, 
Mignon !” ‘ ; 

Mignon obeyed. All the estates along the river boasted 
a landing-place—boating was a favorite pastime with the 
Summer idlers of the Dale. Straight across the current, 
in a bee-line from Rookwood, some very densely wooded 
grounds swept down to the water’s edge. Out of the tops 
of broad-leaved chestnuts and copper beaches arose the 
tower which had attracted Maud’s attention—a structure 
of dark slate veined with quartz, the stones arranged to 
produce lovely low-color effects ; and at a stone jetty be- 
longing to the estate, lay the gondola, for such the boat, 
really seemed to be, with its gilding and carving, its 
brass sea-horses and awnings of Indian silk—yea, verily, 
a barge pretentious enough to have belonged to a prince 
of the Doge’s time. Long-eared hounds lolled about the 
landing-place, but no human thing was anywhere in 
sight. 

‘That house,” said Mignon, knitting her smooth 
brows, ‘‘is the finest in the Dale. Why! Somebody 
must be living there !”—with an intonation of surprise. 
‘*You see, it has been closed for years. The owner went 
abroad, because of some dreadful family catastrophe. I 
once heard the servants gossiping about it, and Aunt 
Elinor rebuked me because I listened.” 

‘Ah, I detected romance in the air!” cried Maud, 
gayly. ‘*The very aspect of that tower tells me that its 
master is no common person. What is his name, what is 
he like, and, above all, what was the dreadful family 
catastrophe of which you speak ?” 

Maud looked grave. 

‘* His name, if I remember aright, is Lispenard. I do 
not know what he is like, dear. I never saw him. He had 
already gone abroad when I first came, an eight-year-old 
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child, to Rookwood. The family tragedy was connected 
with his sister, a beautiful young girl, who died a raving 
maniac in that tall tower. Nobody at the Dale ever mon- 
tions the story, and, really, that is all I know about it.” 

‘‘Lispenard! what a grand-sounding name !”’ mused 
Mand Loftus; ‘‘mark my words, he is a Byron or a 
Rochester, or an Edgar Ravenswood. I find his gray 
tower and his Venetian gondola altogether too unique 
for this commonplace, insignificant Charles River. Oh, 
I wonder is he dark or fair? I do so admire dark men, 
of the melancholy Charles Stuart type.” 

“Fie! you giddy creature!’ langhed Mignon ; ‘‘ how 
dare you stand here, meditating future conquest, with 
Guy Fleetwood's ring on your hand ?” 

Maud lightly kissed the diamond that sparkled on her 
third finger. 

“It is not that I love dear Guy the less,” she replied, 


** but your neighbor across the river piques my womanly | 


curiosity. Does insanity run in the Lispenard blood ?” 
‘IT do not know, dear. Some day we will ask Aunt 
Elinor.” 


‘“‘ By-the-way, Mignon, I received letters from Guy | 


yesterday. He has quite recovered from his wounds, 
and is about to shake the dust of Colorado from 
feet, and return home, a wiser man, to his Canadian 
possessions, and to—me.” 
‘*I wish you much happiness, dear,” said Mignon. 
With the help of a mulatto maid, who came to unpack 
the trunks, the two girls dressed for dinner. The meal 


his 


was served in a great wainscoted dining-room, rich in | 


faded portraits and ancient brass-bound buffets. On 
these latter glittered plate and china and punch-bowls 
older than the Revolution. Mignon, with her intensely 


yellow hair and seal-brown eyes, was seated beside her | 


cousin Cyril. 

** At last we have you back at Rookwood,” he chuckled, 
under cover of clattering forks and spoons. 

She gave him a withering look. 

**T do not know how long I may be content here,” she 


answered, coldly; ‘‘the only thing that binds me to the | 


place is Aunt Elinor.” 


His knitted brows made an ugly red line across his | 
| him there turning leaves of music, while she sang selec- 


forehead. 

**You are as cruel as ever, belle cousine! Still sighing 
for your father’s ranch ?”’ 

At that instant the voice of Philip Vye came from 
the head of the table. 

‘‘Now that Abel Lispenard has returned ,from his 
wanderings around the world, and settled down at 
his Tower, the neighborhood will not be likely to suffer 
from ennui.” 

Mignon and Maud Loftus exchanged quick glances. 

“IT beg your pardon !” quavered poor Aunt Elinor, 
who seemed to feel that she must apologize for every 
word uttered in the presence of her lord ; ‘ it is quite de- 
lightful that Lispenard should return just at this time, 
when Mignon is about to enter society.” 

Philip Vye, who never encouraged small talk in the 


° . . . “"° . | 
wife of his bosom, fixed his annihilating gray eye upon 


her, and commanded : 

**Explain yourself, madame!” 
‘*T—I beg your pardon, Philip ! 
Lispenard entertains like a prince. 

to meet distinguished people at his table. 
the idol of the best families at the Dale.” 
‘* Lispenard !—that thing ?” cried Cyril Vye, scornfully. 
** Why do you call him a thing?” demanded Mignon. 
Cyril Vye laughed. 
“That you will understand when you see him, my 


You know that Abel 


He is really 


. | 
One is always sure 


dear cousin. He is a vulgarly rich person—worth no- 
body knows how many millions, and he has a family 
skeleton so huge that no closet can contain it. He went 
abroad to escape the talk of the public.” 

‘Oh, hush, Cyril, hush!” pleaded his mother, and 
then, catching her husband’s eye again, she feebly stam- 
mered, ‘‘ Beg your pardon !” and sank into silence. 

‘Ridiculous airs the Lispenard gives himself !” Cyril 
drawled, without heeding his mother in the least; 
‘sails on our Yankee Charles in a Venetian gondola, 
reals his Bible in every language, living or dead, 
plays Wagner's music, and keeps an Egyptian mummy 
grinning in his private library; typical, perhaps, of that 
family business which sent him tramping around the 
antipodes.” 

‘** Pray take pity upon us, Mr. Vye,” cried Maud Loftus, 
‘‘and clothe the Lispenard skeleton with tangible out- 
lines—in other words, tell us its story.” 

He made a grimace. 

‘Really you must excuse me, Miss Loftus—I might 
spoil your digestion. It’s something so deucedly un- 
pleasant that we never mention it in polite society.” 

**Oh, dear !” cried Maud, ‘‘ you interest me deeply in 
this unique Mr. Lispenard. I pant to behold him !” 

** And I also !” laughed Mignon. 

**You will find one look sufficient, ladies,’ 


sneered 


| Cyril; ‘‘T'll wager my head that neither of you will care 


’ 


to see Mr. Lispenard a second time.’ 

Philip Vye looked blandly at the two girls. 

**Cyril means that Abel Lispenard has—hum ! few per- 
sonal attractions. Nevertheless, he is a most fascinating 
person, and he has made many conquests, I assure you, 
among the fair sex.” 

** And he is still a bachelor ?”’ asked Maud, with pre- 
ternatural solemnity. 

‘Yes, he is still a bachelor,” replied the lawyer, and 
then he began to talk of something else. 

Dinner over, they went back to the drawing-room. 
Philip Vye, who never lingered long with the family 
circle, retired to his library to write letters. Maud 
Loftus, with a view to relieving Mignon of obnoxious 
attentions, decoyed Cyril Vye to the piano, and kept 


tions from Verdi’s operas. Mignon and her aunt were 


| thus left alone at the other end of the drawing-room. 


‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Vye, looking wistfully up into 
the lovely, spirited face of the girl, “‘ permit me to ask 
you one question: have you come back to Rookwood 
heart-whole ?” 

Mignon stared, then smiled. 

‘* Entirely, Aunt Elinor.” 

“Then you do not yet know what love is, Mignon ?” 

‘‘No; papa is my one only lover, and he,” with a sigh, 
‘‘is not as affectionate as I could wish, since he seems 
content to keep me far, far from him.” 

The elder woman toyed nervously with some meshes 
of bright embroidery silk. 

‘Your father is quite right, my dear. The Far West 
is no place for a girl like you. Pray, what could Gilbert 
do with such a daughter on a wild cattle-ranch ? Mig- 
non, you believe that I love you, do you not ?” 

‘Most certainly, dear Aunt Elinor.” 

‘Well, then, I want to give you a—a—word of warn- 
ing. Never allow yourself to be coaxed or coerced in the 
matter of marriage. Be on your guard, dear, against— 
ah—undue influence. I dare not say more. You should 
be allowed to choose a husband for yourself. All 
women,” pitifully, “ought to have that privilege. But 
my papa cherished other views. He believed in the 
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French method—he selected my husband for me, and, 
you know, my dear, there is such a thing as incompati- 
bility of temper. My married life has not been alto- 
gether felicitous.” 

Mignon lifted her delicate, dark brows. 

‘‘Dear Aunt Elinor, if I ever marry, be sure that I 
shall choose my own husband—I, and no other! We 
Western-born people dearly prize our personal liberty, 
our inalienable rights as individuals. Uncle Philip is an 
unmitigated domestic tyrant. He has ruined your health 
and broken your spirit with his petty cruelties. Rest 
assured ie will have no voice in any future plans of 
mine! I have the strong, defiant Western blood in my 
veins, you know. My mother was the daughter of a 
ranchero; I am not meek and docile like you, Aunt 
Elinor.” 

Alarmed at such boldness, Mrs. Vye glanced nervously 
around, 

‘‘ Hush, oh, hush, dear !” she entreated, as though she 
feared her lord might hear, even through the wainscoted 
walls. Then, not daring to trust herself to speak fur- 
ther, she, with a heavy sigh, fell to manipulating her 
embroidery silks. 

Mignon stood watching her for a few moments, then 
slipped out into the hall, where the gas-jets had just 


been lighted, and looked around for a portrait of her | 


father, which had always hung at the foot of the stair- 
case ever since her earliest remembrance of Rookwood. 
Its position had been changed. She did not find it at 
once, and her search for it led her to the vicinity of 
Philip Vye'’s library. The door stood ajar, and within 
the room voices were plainly audible. 

“I sent for you to-night,” she heard her uncle say, in 
a strangely abject tone, ‘‘ because I felt sure that I could 
safely rely upon you in my hour of need. I want twenty 
thousand dollars immediately. You see, I have sustained 
severe pecuniary losses of late, and find myself greatly 
embarrassed in consequence,” 

“My dear sir,” replied another voice that was alto- 
gether strange to Mignon, ‘I am very glad to accommo- 
date you. I will send you a check for the amount in the 
morning. Command me at all times, and to any extent.” 

She drew back abruptly. 

“Uncle Philip has a visitor,” she thought, startled at 
this sudder glimpse of the true inwardness of her rela- 
tive’s affairs. ‘‘ Is it possible that he is obliged to borrow 
money? Why, I always supposed him to be rich—very, 
very rich !” 

Then she looked up, and on the paneled wall above 
her head, saw the portrait of a youth, with fair hair and 
handsome, open countenance—the shadow of what her 
father had been in his boyhood—Gilbert Vye, the cattle- 
king, possessed far more personal attractions than his 
elder brother Philip. Mignon straightway forgot her 
involuntary eavesdropping. 

‘Oh, papa!” she whispered, with her adoring eyes 
fixed on the canvas, “ this painted square is all that your 
homesick child possesses of you. Where are you to- 
night ? What are you doing? Are you thinking of me ¢ 
When are you coming to take me home ?” 

As she stood, like a rapt devotee, before that youthful 
face, with her tear-suffused eyes uplifted to it, there was 
a stealthy step, an audacious touch, and somebody bent 
back the girl's head and kissed her upon her sad, red, 
drooping lips. 

“‘Cousinly, you know,” drawled Cyril Vye. “Aw! 
don’t be offended. "Twas shabby of you to leave me to 


Miss Loftus and her deuced Verdi songs.” 
She flung back from hiw, her brown eyes charged with 
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hot lightnings, her face as white as death. The scorn, 
the indignation in her look, might have withered a nobler 
man than Cyril Vye. 

“Till my dying day,” she said, in a tone that made 
him cower and change color, ‘“‘I will never forgive or 
forget this insult !” 

Then she turned and walked straight to the library, 
pushed back the door, and, without ceremony, swept 
into the presence of Philip Vye—a splendid, indignant 
vision, with wide velvety eyes dilated, yellow head 
thrown back, lily-like throat swelling, wrathful tears 


| crowding up under her long lashes. 


“Uncle Philip!” she cried, so absorbed in her own 
grievance that she deigned no glance left or right, 
“Uncle Philip,” and her voice was like a silver trumpet, 
“T will not remain at Rookwood a day nor an hour 
longer, save upon one condition !”’ 

“My dear,” cried Philip Vye, rising hastily from his 
table, ‘what do you mean? What has happened ?” 

“T mean that I have been grossly-insulted by my 
cousin Cyril,” she stormed, ‘‘and unless you assure me 
of proper protection against a repetition of such insults, 
I will leave your house now—yes, this very minute !” 
And she stamped her little foot on the bare, polished 
floor. 

*“Why ! why !” cried Philip Vye, in such a tone as one 
might use to a spoiled child, ‘what can Cyril have 
done ?” 

‘‘He kissed me!” she cried ; “‘and, oh! I had rathera 
reptile had crawled across my lips! I hate Cyril—I 
abhor him !” stamping again to emphasize her words, 

Philip Vye laughed outright. 

**Pardon ! my dear little tempest-in-a-teapot, are you 
not a trifle violent ? A kiss? Why, is that such a ter- 
rible offense, Miss Prude? No, on the contrary, it is a 
common privilege among cousins. Where is Cyril? 
What punishment shall we mete out to the rascal? Ah, 
let me call your attention, my dear, to the fact that we 
are not alone. But I beg Mr. Lispenard to excuse you, 
for, as yet, you aré’ only a child—a sweet, distracting, but 
sadly impulsive child !” 

He waved his hand toward a chair on the other side of 
the table. With a curious shock Mignon saw, arising from 


| it, the strangest shape she had ever looked upon. A man, 


but his head would scarcely reach to her own shoulder. 
His legs were short, his body square to grotesqueness. 
As for a neck, he seemed to possess none. The head was 
set almost flat upon the powerful shoulders, which, with 
the deep chest and muscular arms, looked out of all pro- 
portion with the extremely short lower limbs. The face 
surmounting this body was of the refined student type— 
delicately cut, olive-tinted, pale almost to transparency. 
The eyes were intensely black, melancholy in expression, 
yet with voleanic gleams showing in them now and then. 
The hair was black, also, and lay in soft waves along the 
low, womanish forehead. This man hopped down from 
his chair, like a great frog, and bowed low to the girl, 
who started back, terrified, in spite of herself. 

** Mignon,” said Philip Vye, airily, ‘‘let me present to 
you my neighbor, Mr. Lispenard—the gentleman of whom 
we were speaking at dinner. Mr. Lispenard, this is my 
niece, the daughter of brother Gilbert, you know, our 
Western cattle king.” 

Abel Lispenard bowed again, but did not speak a word. 
That shocked, frightened look in the girl’s eyes he had 
become sadly familiar with. Strangers often regarded 
his deformity in that way ; but, for the first time, he felt 
a sharp pang. 

Mignon stood her ground bravely for a moment, but 
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‘Philip Vye, with a mocking smile, hastened to say: 


Yum 


‘*My dear child, I will attend at once to your griev- 
ance. Trust me, Cyril shall be properly rebuked for 
his gross breach of propriety. He shall not kiss you 
again—that is, against your will. And now,” with play- 
ful irony, ‘‘I have some business affairs to transact with 
Mr. Lispenard—shall I invite you to romain with us ?” 

Overwhelmed with sudden shame and confusion, Mi- 
gnon fled to the door, but quick as she was, Abel Lispen- 
ard was quicker. He sprang and opened, and held it for 
her to pass through. He looked up at her, she looked 
down at him, and in that fateful instant she became 
aware that this singular frog-man had eyes like two- 
edged swords. He did not seem to find anything amus- 
ing in the vigorous protest which she had made against 
Cyril Vye’s cousinly kiss ; on the contrary, his face was 
very grave. 

“If my presence here has annoyed you, I beg a thou- 
sand pardons!” he said, in the low, cultured voice of a 
gentleman. 

She made no reply. The door closed. She found her- 
self out in the wainscoted hall, her heart beating fast, 
her breath coming in little gasps. 

‘*Oh,” she said to herself, ‘‘ what a strange caricature 
of a man, and, oh, what a pair of eyes !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
CAPTAIN SHIRLAW. 


HatF an hour later a servant closed the door of Rook- 
wood behind Abel Lispenard, and the latter went away 


down the asphalt walk of the garden, hopped into a skiff 


that was lying against the bank, and rowed across the 
river to his own domain on the opposite shore. 

Moonlight sheeted the rippling current, the night-wind 
was heavy with the perfume of flowers. Lispenard 
moored his boat at the stone jetty, and took the nearest 
path to the house. This led, for a space, through thick 
trees ; then it emerged suddenly on a strip of garden run- 
ning over with white and yellow-lilies, and surrounded 
by a sunken wall, like that of some old English pleas- 
aunce. Lispenard paused, looked around the fair spot, 
lifting his hat quickly as if to some invisible presence. 

* Lilian !” he muttered. 

It was the name of the beautiful sister who had died, 
a raving maniac, behind bolts and bars, high up in the 
gray tower. As Cyril Vye had said, the skeleton in the 
Lispenard closet was a formidable one. 

He went on past the garden, and climbed the ascent 
on which the house stood. There were no flowers here, 
only a short, close turf, like velvet, and the intense green 
of carefully pruned shrubbery and century-old trees. 

Out of these arose the dark gray walls and towers, their 
haughty, forbidding aspect, broken only by one great 
patch of color—a terrace filled with palms and hibiscus, 
and strange tropic vines, set in Delft jars and immense 
blue China vases. Here a plate-glass window chanced to 
be standing open. Lispenard made his way to it, and 
hopped—for that word alone describes the motion — 
through into a luxurious smoking-room. 

‘“‘Shirlaw, are you here ?” he called. 

In an easy-chair at the far end of the apartment 
lounged a young fellow in an undress uniform with the 
face and figure of an Antinous. He was puffing at a 
cigar, and teasing a half-dozen dogs that were grouped 
around him in various attitudes. 

‘Behold me, old man !” he answered, lazily. “Pon 
my soul, you feed these brutes too much — they are 
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growing so fat and indolent that they refuse to perform 
the most common tricks. Hallo! How odd you look, 
Lispenard ! Where have you been ?” 

** Across the river !” replied Lispenard, briefly. 

Captain Victor Shirlaw dropped his cigar into a Moor- 
ish jar beside the lounging-chair, and straightened him- 
self with sudden interest, 

*“To Rookwood ?” 

‘Yes. I went in responso to an urgent summons from 
Philip Vye—he had a little matter of business to transact 
with me.” 

Shirlaw lifted his handsome brows, 

“T understand. The distinguished lawyer has, of late, 
been drawing pretty extensively on the purses of his 
friends. That precious son of his is going the pace with 
a vengeance. Don’t frown, Lispenard. Of course, you 
allow no meddling in your private affairs, but I must 
speak my mind. To tell the truth, I am somewhat pre- 
judiced against our legal friend. He browbeats his 
wife—he snubs and abuses her in the face and eyes of 
everybody, and a man who will do that is capable of 
anything. Oh, come now! whom did you see at Rook- 
wood ?” 

The olive face of the dwarf was slightly averted from 
his guest. He patted the sleek dogs that were leaping 
affectionately upon him. 

“Whom did I see? An angel !” 

‘*By Jove! Are such beings to be found in the Dale, 
old man ?” 

‘*When you stand face to face with Miss Vye, you can 
decide that question for yourself.” 

Shirlaw’s brown eyes kindled —he was thoroughly 
aroused, 

‘Oh, you mean the daughter of the cattle king ? Then 
the expected young lady has arrived from school? Ta, 
ta! Like Byron, I have an antipathy to schoolgirls—I 
detect, as did his lordship, the lisp of the nursery in 
their utterance, and the odor of bread-and-butter about 
their persons. But, by Jove! this one must be an extra- 
ordinary creature if Abel Lispenard admires her !” 

Lispenard continued to stroke the dogs. 

**T did not say that I admired her,” he answered, irri- 
tably, ‘‘ but it would be well for that distant cattle king 
to come East now and take charge of his daughter. With 
her unearthly beauty, and the fortune which she will pre- 
sumably inherit, she certainly needs a different guardian 
from Philip Vye.” ‘ 

“«* Her unearthly beauty !’ By Jove ! this grows inter- 
esting,” thought Shirlaw. Aloud he said, ‘‘How you 
pique my curiosity, old fellow! I must hasten to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Vye. So,” with a languid 
smile, ‘‘ you do not think Philip Vye a proper guardian 
for his niece ?” 

‘* No—decidedly no !” 

‘‘There’s a rumor abroad in the Dale that he means 
to marry the young lady to his worthless son.” 

‘*T dare say.” 

Shirlaw settled himself again in his lounging chair, 
his splendid soldierly figure in strange contrast to the 
square, grotesque shape of his host. 

‘““Well, Ido not know as J am called tu meddle in the 
family affairs of the Vyes,” he said, carelessly ; ‘‘ en ‘pas- 
sant, old fellow, I had callers in your absence—the Berke- 
leys came in force, Nina leading the van, her arms full of 
Wagner’s atrocious music, which she desires you to play 
over in your hours of leisure. She grew melancholy when 
I told her you had vanished. I confess, Lispenard, that 
I’m deucedly afraid of that young woman, with her eye- 
glass and her Boston culture, and her long pedigree ; and 
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when, like Silas Wegg, she drops into poetry, my hair 
rises on my head. Mark my words, old man, she'll marry 
you yet, in spite of your teeth!” 

**Shirlaw, you are nothing, if you are not absurd !” an- 
swered Lispenard, with a spark of anger in his sombre, 
dark eyes ; ‘‘to speak of marriage in connection with a 
monster like me”’’—how bitter his voice grew ! 
little than sacrilege! Where is Miss Berkeley’s 
music ?” 

‘*She left it in the drawing-room. 
hard names, Lispenard—why, bless me! 
fact that you are considered a great catch—— 

‘*Hush, for God's sake, Victor! You mean that there 
are women, who, for money and social power, would even 
sell themselves to a being like me. Yes, I dare say, it is 
quite possible ; but I swear to you, Shirlaw,” and now a 
white heat, like lightning, overspread the olive face, 
‘*that no woman shall barter herself for the Lispenard 
fortune, or the Lispenard prestige, while I remain custo- 
dian of the two!” 

He went oui quietly, and closed the door of the smok- 
ing-room. Directly Shirlaw heard the distant sound of 
a piano played with great skill and power, he knew what 
that meant—he would see no more of his host for the 
night. Guests in Lispenard’s grand house were often 
left to entertain themselves. Shirlaw, however, was 
something more than a guest—he was a very intimate 
friend and distant kinsman, and Lispenard’s eccentrici- 
ties never troubled him in any way. 

‘* He has gone to quiet his disturbed soul with music,” 
yawned the brown young soldier, ‘so I will fare forth, 
and look at the moon.” 

He sauntered out of the house, and down the shadowy 
walks, past the garden of lilies to the river. As he paused 
on the little jetty and looked across the track of moonlit 
water to the opposite bank, a sudden idea struck him. 

*“‘Tf I should jump into Lispenard’s skiff,” he mused, 
“it might be my luck to catch a glimpse of the houri 
opposite. Shirlaw’s luck was a proverb at West Point, 
and more than once it has served me in my little bouts 


with the ‘fiery-eyed Apache’! Here goes !” 


—** seems 


less 


You call yourself 
you ignore the 


Instantly he was in the boat, pushing out into the cur- | 


rent. A burning curiosity had seized the young captain. 
If there were angels about, he meant to see them. He 
sent the skiff straight into the shadow of the trees that 
fringed the banks of Rookwood, As he did so, gay girls’ 
voices saluted his ears, a gleam of Summer draperies was 
visible in the shrubbery, he could hear light footsteps on 
the dewy gravel. 

‘‘Tadore a garden by night,” said the voice of Maud 
Loftus. ‘‘ Behold the supernatural proportions which 
these roses take in the glamour of the moon! Yonder is 
one, seemingly suspended in space, like a great white star ; 
here is another as red as your cousin Cyril’s eyebrows. 
By-the-way, how rude that young man is, dear! I sang 
to him until I was hoarse—it was solely for your sake— 
and all that he said hy way of thanks was, ‘Confound 
Verdi !—I wish he had never been born !’” 

“Yes, he is rude,” replied Mignon’s severe young 
voice ; ‘‘as rude as a Hottentot. Let us go down and 
look at the river ?” 

**With pleasure, love; but do you not feel a slight 
dampness here? Ihave neuralgia sometimes, you know, 
in spite of my avoirdupois. I will run and ask your aunt 
Elinor for shawls.”’ 

Away toward the house flashed one white cloud ; the 
other remained motionless for a moment, in the walk, 
then it began to move slowly down toward the river. 
Shirlaw, sitting in his skiff under the shelter of the trees, 


| less face. 
| began to tear their petals apart and drop them down into 


and scarcely daring to draw his breath, saw a lovely 
head, like a deer’s, emerge from the garden shadows— 
saw such a shape as sculptors love pause on the bank 
and look across the rippling river. The moonlight only 
added a new glory to her uncovered golden hair and flaw- 
Her white hands were full of roses, and she 


the river, and as she did so, he heard her hum softly to 
herself these lines of an old song: 
***Oh, loved in my youth a lady fair, 

For her azure eyes and her golden hair; 

Oh, truly—oh, truly I loved her then, 

And naught shall I ever so love again, 

Save my hawk, and my hound, and my red-roan steod, 

For they never have failed in my hour of need,’” 

** Mignon !” 

A man had started suddenly up behind the lovely 
vision, and seized the hands with their burden of shat- 
tering petals. 

** Mignon,” repeated Cyril Vye, ‘‘ you were angry with 
me to-night in the Hall, and I have followed you to 
apologize for my rashness there. Forgive me, because I 
love you, and men in love often do foolish things, you 
know.” 

She tore her hands free. 

**T told you I would never forgive you,” she answered, 
sternly. 

*‘Oh, but that’s nonsense, for you must! Long ago I 
made up my mind to marry you. To be sure I had not 
meant to speak so soon, but you yourself force me to 
do so; and, after all, one time is as good as another. 
Come, now, my beauty, for custom’s sake I must ask 
the usual question : Will you be my wife ?” 

She stood tall and white in the moonlight, drawing 
her draperies closely about her, as if to escape all con- 
tact with him. 

‘** For custom’s sake,” she replied, in a withering tone, 
**T will condescend to answer you. No, a thousand 
times no! Your impudence is quite inexcusable, Cyril, 
for you are well aware that I find you now, as I found 
you years ago—detestable! Now leave me, and never 
approach me again in the character of a lover.” 

**T cannot leave you, Mignon, till you reconsider your 
answer. I love you, I say, and I mean to marry you! 
You cannot escape your fate, so yield to it gracefully.” 

‘*Marry a man like you, Cyril ?” she cried, in high 
indignation. ‘‘I would sooner leap into this river ! 
Stand back—no, do not dare to touch me.” But he 
pressed suddenly toward her with arms outstretched. 
She gave a cry. The next instant Shirlaw was out of 
the skiff and on the bank, his fiery young blood tingling, 
his bonny blue eyes all ablaze. 

““T will give you just one second, Mr. Vye, to take 
yourself out of the presence of this lady !” he said. 

The sudden apparition of young Antinous made a 
visible sensation on the bank. Cyril Vye grew white 
with wrath. Mignon caught her breath as the brown 
soldier lifted his hat deferentially to her in the moon- 
light. 

“By what right, Captain Shirlaw, do you interfere 
betwixt my cousin and me ?” stammered Vye. 

“By the right which any gentleman has to aid a 
lady who has fallen into obnoxious company,” replied 
Shirlaw. 

*« Be off or I will throw you into the river !” cried Vye, 
choking with rage, and he made a rush at the intruder, 
as if to fulfill his threat. 

The next moment he was lying flat and senseless on the 
earth, and Shirlaw stood over him making his best bow 
to Mignon. 
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“T regret that I was obliged to knock the fellow down 
in your presence,” he said. ‘‘ Pray pardon me. I am 
Victor Shirlaw, now and always at your service ; and you 
—yes, I am sure that you are Miss Vye. Permit me to 
escort you safely to the house.” 

Tall and maidenly, showing no sign of confusion, she 
stood, her beauty growing upon him, 


* Luminous, gem-like, ghost-like.” 


*“*You have done me a service, Captain Shirlaw,” she 
replied, sweetly. ‘“‘I thank you. No, do not trouble 
yourself+—”’ 

And then Mand Loftus came flying down the walk 
with some gay-colored wraps on her arm, and burst upon 
the scene in round-eyed wonder. 

‘‘Oh, Mignon, what is the matter, dear?” she cried, 
and straightway began to scream at sight of Vye’s pros- 
trate figure. 

Perhaps that sound aroused the lawyer. 
he arose to his feet. The two girls fled. 

“T demand satisfaction for this outrage, sir !” foamed 
Cyril Vye, turning furiously on the brown captain. 

‘‘In what form will you have it?” answered Shirlaw. 
“ Pistols at six paces ?” 

“Yes, by Heaven! Yes.” 

‘Very well,” said the young soldier, with great sang 
Sroid ; ‘name the time and place.” 

‘‘Here and now,” stormed Vye, with increasing rage. 
“T demand blood. We need have no delay, no seconds, 
no preliminaries. We want nothing, in fact, but the 
weapons.” 

‘“What admirable simplicity !” said the captain. ‘‘ Do 
you happen to have any pistols about you ?” 

**I regret to say that I have not,” answered Vye, 
“You, a military man, may be better prepared 


At any rate 


stiffly. 
for an emergency.” 

**Scarcely,” replied Shirlaw, with airy good humor ; 
‘it is not the habit, even of military men in this nine- 


teenth century, to go about like walking arsenals. Re- 
main here, however, and I will guarantee to bring the 
weapons in ten minutes’ time.” 

Vye changed color. With an air of morose vindictive- 
ness he had stiffened himself against a tree. 

“Very well,” he replied, coldly ; ‘‘ make all the speed 
possible. Do not keep me waiting.” 

‘*Not for the world !”’ said Shirlaw. 

He sprang into the skiff and pulled for the opposite 
bank. Lispenard’s piano was still wailing forth its 
wonderful music when he reached the house. ‘He hur- 
ried, unseen, to his own room, found a brace of re- 
volvers, and with the same started gayly back to the 
rendezvous. As he for the second time crossed the 
river, the whole affair began to assume a highly ludi- 
crous aspect. 

‘I wonder,” he thought, ‘‘ what Lispenard will say to 
all this? In the space of a half-hour I have made 
the acquaintance of the angel, and now, great Jove! 
behold me about to indulge in a duel with her rejected 
lover.” 

He was out of the skiff before it touched the bank. 
He had not lost a moment of time ; but where was Vye ? 
In vain he searched for that fiery foeman. He had van- 
ished. He walked up and down the garden, peering 
under trees and into shadowy thickets, but no living 
thing was there. 

“Evidently Mr. Vye has changed his mind,” said 
Shirlaw. 

He went back across the river, but his heart was left 
behind at Rookwood. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ESTHER, 

‘*T wever knowed anybody by the name in these parts, 
sir, and I’ve lived here, man and boy, for fifty years. I 
recken you're on the wrong track. Tempest—Tempest,” 
meditatively. ‘No, sir! There’s no Tempests at Cin- 
derville but sich as whoop and holler up and down the 
coast, and play the devil with the fishing boats and any 
other craft that may be laying about loose, sir.” 

The speaker, a wrinkled fisherman, in a flannel shirt 
and canvas jacket, with his trousers tucked into a pair of 
enormous sea-boots, was calking a boat, drawn up on the 
stocks, in the sleepy little Maine fishing-town of Cinder- 
ville. Guy Fleetwood, the person addressed, stood lean- 
ing against the sagging gable-end of a fish-house—a 
queer, tottering strueture, yellow with lichen, and deco- 
rated with the rotting figure-head of some lost ship 
lazily watching old Tom Dexter at his labors. 

In front of the two men lay an old wharf, strewn with 
débris—lobster-traps, broken yawls, damaged tubs and 
barrels, and a great sea, like lapis lazuli, combing and 
curling in gloomy waves against the sandy beach, Be- 
hind them, the little hamlet of Cinderville went strag- 
gling up a steep hill, its paintless church well in advance, 
the gray fish-houses bringing up the rear. The whole 
hillside seemed set with ‘‘ flakes ” for drying fish. There 
were cornfields, however, and flocks at Cinderville, for 
the place was half-marine and half-agricultural. 

**Hereabout, sir,’’ said Tom Dexter to Fleetwood, ‘a 
man can’t wholly get his living neither on the land nor 
on the water—he’s got to draw from both.” 

‘‘Then,” said our Canadian friend, helplessly, as he 
leaned against the old fish-house, ‘‘you are sure, Mr. 
Dexter, that there is no lady by the name of Tempest 
residing in Cinderville ?” 

**By the great horn spoon, I never knowed of any 
sich—I never heard tell of any !” replied Mr. Dexter, with 
growing impatience. ‘I ain’t one of the over-curious 
kind, but what may be your business with this Tempest 
woman, sir, when ye find her ?” 

Fleetwood laughed ; then gave his blonde mustache a 
thoughtful stroke. 

** Well, really, Mr. Dexter, I haven’t any business 
whatever with her, and, besides, you must first catch 
your hare before you cook him—no, I should say, catch 
your hake before you transform him into chowder.” 

**Haddock is best for chowder, sir—never take hake 
when you can git haddock.” 

“All right. Iwilleremember. One week ago this very 
day, Tom Dexter, I arrived in Cinderville, led hither, I 
confess, by an abnormal curiosity to discover a certain 
Concordia Tempest, whom I had good reason to believe 
was a resident of this place. And now, for seven long days, 
I have searched the town high and low, up and down, 
and can find no person answering to the name ; conse- 
quently it is plain to me that I must give over my quest, 
and go home to Canada. Since an old inhabitant like 
you knows nothing of her, I feel quite convinced that 
Joncordia Tempest is a myth.” 

It was quite true. Guy Fleetwood, bearing in lis 
pocket the address given him by poor Hoxie, had act- 
ually come to this out-of-the-way fishing hamlet in search 
of Black Dave’s correspondent. Maud Loftus, his be- 
trothed wife, was watching for him at Rookwood. His 
fond English-bred mother waited impatiently for him 
across the line; and here the young fellow was, wasting 
his time in this strange place, and upon this ridiculous 
quest. Why had he voluntarily assumed the task of 
finding the daughter of that cutthroat and robber, Black 
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‘Dave? He could not tell. Why will men ever do fool- 
ish, inexplicable things ? 

“* Well,” said old Tom Dexter, calking away for dear 
life, ‘I knows about hake and halibut and porgies, and 
squib, and mackerel and menhaden, but I’m blessed if I 
knows anything about myths, sir. Howsomever, it’s 
my belief that there’s no Concordia Tempest in Cinder- 
ville, nor never was ; and a woman with a name like that 
oughtn’t to be let live anywhere. Now, in what quarter 
hev ye been a-looking for her ?” 

Fleetwood shifted his position carelessly. The small 
waves were lapping against the old wharf. A batttered 
schooner lay at anchor close by—its crew had gone 
ashore. The gray wing of a mackerel-gull hovered over 
a distant wave, like a moth above a blossom. A wasp, 
which had made her nest under the old figure-head on 
the fish-house, was buzzing angrily about Fleetwood’s 
blonde head, her long legs hanging straight down, her 
black body ringed with vivid yellow. He took off his 
straw hat and brushed the troublesome insect languidly 
away. 

**T have been east and west,” he laughed ; ‘‘ up the hill 
to the church, and down the hill to the beach. I have 
vainly implored every man, woman and child in Cinder- 
ville to give me information of Miss Tempest. More than 
all that, I have been to the post-office—the greasy rat- 
hole under Sampson’s fish-house.”’ 

‘*Ha! And what did old Sampson say to ye, sir ?” 

‘*I politely inquired if letters addressed to Concordia 
Tempest ever came to Cinderville, and if that person 
herself appeared at the post-office to claim them. By 
Jove! your antique postmaster turned on me, like a 
dog-fish—said he never told tales about letters, or spied 
on parties that came for them, and bade me go about my 
business, I showed him a handful of money, I coaxed 
and cajoled, but he remained incorruptible, and I unen- 
lightened. That man ought to be put in a pickle of 
Cadiz salt, and preserved to a virtuous immortality.” 

Old Dexter grinned. 

‘Maybe ’twas.the cut of yer jib—yer white hands, and 
sich, that set him agin ye. Old Sampson don’t like the 
Summer gentry. He’s as close-mouthed as an oyster— 
wouldn’t tell ye, if he knowed, but he don’t know, sir—he 
ain’t lived at Cinderville but a few year—he came from 
Eastport way—ZJ was born here”— with conscious superi- 
ority—‘‘ and I can count you out every family in the 
place—I’m as well acquainted with ’em all as I be with 
my own, sir. Now I ask you, ain’t that enough? Do 
you ’spect any woman Tempest can be a-hiding in Cin- 
derville and I not get wind of it ?” 

‘No, Tom,” replied Fleetwood, ‘‘ you are right. It is 
enough, my search is over—I give it up, here and now.” 

He drew from his notebook the address which he had 
received from Hoxie, the herder, tore it into the most 
minute fragments, and cast it upon the Cinderville 
beach. 

‘* Hallo !” cried old Dexter, ‘‘ here comes Rube, with his 
catboat. Is he a-geing to take you out for a sail, sir ?” 

A boat came gliding up to the wharf, manned by a raw- 
boned young fellow in a red shirt and canvas trousers— 
Reuben Dexter, the son of old Tom. 

‘* Yes,” replied Fleetwood, growing lively, ‘‘ I have an 
appointment with Rube, This is our last sail together. 
I shall leave Cinderville to-morrow.” 

‘Sorry to hear that, sir. J like ye, if Jake Sampson 
doesn’t. Now, if ye’re a-going out with Rube,” raising 
his voice suddenly, so that his son might hear, and grin- 
ning from ear to ear, ‘‘ ye sheer off from Porgy Light, sir 


—there’s a gal over in that air direction that Rube is | 


mighty taken with. If it be that ye go too near the rock, 
he may neither bring you back, sir, nor come himself.” 

Rube’s sunburnt face grew redder yet, as Fleetwood 
dropped down into the boat. During the Canadian's 
brief sojourn at Cinderville, the younger Dexter had been 
his constant guide and attendant. 

“Ts that so, Rube ?” he asked, jocosely ; ‘‘ do you find 
yourself, at your tender age, a victim to the grand pas- 
sion ?” 

Rube hung his head. 

“Dad hadn't any call to speak of her,” he answered, in 
a low voice. ‘‘She don’t care nothing about me, and 
never did. She ain’t like any other girl about here.” 

‘Ha! Is it a case of unrequited affection, Reuben ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the other, humbly. 

The little harbor, as they swept across it, was speckled 
with hakers, trawlers, and long, sharp seine-boats. The 
sail of a jigger flashed gayly by them over the gloomy 
water, which was all alive with finny things—shrimp, and 
herring and menhaden. Fleetwood was fond of sailing. 
He had been out with Rube Dexter numberless times in 
the last week, but never before had he seen the young 
fellow so absorbed and dejected. ‘Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, 
tis love, that makes the world go round,” and ’tis love, 
also, from which most of the sorrows of the world spring. 

‘‘Where is the Porgy Light of which your father was 
speaking ?”’ asked Fleetwood, at last. 

‘‘Over yon,” replied the unhappy lover, with a vague 
nod toward the far horizon ; and tlren, with a sudden 
burst of confidence, as though his harrowed soul must 
find voice, ‘‘I’m that cut up at times, sir, that I’ve a good 
mind to jump into the sea, and let the darned dogfish 
eat me !” 

‘Don't do it, Reuben,” said Fleetwood, starcely able 
to repress a smile, ‘‘A faint heart never won fair lady. 
Don’t immolate yourself! She may relent.” 

‘*No, she won’t,” answered poor Rube, as he trimmed 
his sail, disconsolately. ‘‘I’m no mate for her, and I 
know it. I never see her, but what I thinks of the sun 
coming up over the water. She orders me about like a 
slave. She looks at me, and my breath goes—I’m limp 
as wet seaweed—I couldn’t speak a word to her to save 
my life; but she knows I’m ready to die for her, and 
she don’t hold me of any more account, sir, than sand 
under her feet.” 

“She must be a very high and mighty maiden, Reu- 
ben.” . 

‘* Yes, sir,’ drearily, ‘‘ she’s that, and a good deal more. 
There’s nothing that can go ahead of her in these parts. 
She’s like an eagle among a lot of mackerel-gulls.” 

“Poor fellow!” thought Fleetwood, ‘‘he has the dis- 
ease bad! Thank Heaven ! the woman does-not live who 
could reduce me to this state of mind.” 

They flew on for a space in silence. 

‘* By Jove !” called out Fleetwood, suddenly, ‘‘ what is 
this ?” 

It was fog, thick, white, curious, dropping upon them 
in a moment, like a great blanket. The catboat was com- 
pletely enveloped, and cut off from all surrounding ob- 
jects. Very sudden it was, and very disagreeable. Fleet- 
wood could scarcely see the face of his companion. 

‘Dern it!” said Rube, in disgust, ‘‘ that’s the way the 
stuff drifts in on ye, sometimes, thick enough to cut.” 

“Ts it likely to lift soon ?”’ 

‘‘That’s mighty uncertain, sir.” 

Directly a sound, like stertorous blowing, salr*va the 
ears of the two. Who can tell if Rube’s amator) abstrac- 
tion had not affected his seamanship this morning ? At 
any rate, Le sat, as if paralyzed for one moment, and the 
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next, Fleetwood saw looming up aud over the catboat, in | 


that white, blinding mist, a great dingy sail, a black, bat- 
tered bow, and lo! in an instant he found himself strug- 
gling in the intensely cold water, Rube Dexter with him, 
and away went the catboat down the crest of a great 
wave, bottom side up. 

‘** Help !” roared Reuben. 
Help there, for God’s sake !” 

But the schooner, hearing nothing, seeing nothing in 
that blinding fog, vanished into its ghostly embrace with 
no response. From another quarter, however, and from 
a greater distance, a woman’s voice rang out across the 
sea, and never was sound more welcome to the ear of 
Fleetwood. 

‘* Speak again !” it said. ‘‘ Where are you ?” 

Rube, with his mouth full of sea-water, raised a cry: 

** Boat ahoy—ahoy—ahoy !” 

** Ahoy it is !” the voice answered. 

There was what seemed to be an eternity of suspense— 
both Fleetwood and Rube had laid hold of the catboat — 


**You have swamped us! 


then came the dip of oars, the outlines of a skiff growing | 


out of the fog, and Fleetwood, from the cold black water 


looked up and saw a girl’s face bending down to him— 


never would he forget it. 

It was of that rich, creamy pallor which is entirely dif- 
ferent from the hue of ill-health. The low forehead was 
half hidden in rings and tendrils of night-black hair. 


The splendid eyes, unfathomably dark, gazed down on | 


Fleetwood like dazzling moons. For the rest he saw a 


cotton handkerchief knotted under a soft round chin, | 
long, silky braids streaming out beneath it, a pair of | 


statuesque arms, bared to the elbows, and shoulders that 
a goddess might have envied. 

‘*Mind what you're about!” she said, sharply, as 
Fleetwood instinctively grasped the gunwale of her boat. 
“Don’t upset the dory! What!" derisively, ‘‘is that 
you, Rube Dexter, floundering there like a dogfish ? I 
thought you knew how to sail a catboat !” 

And then Fleetwood felt assured that he was in the 
presence of Rube’s enchantress. 

** And so I do, Miss Esther,” stammered poor, drenched 
Rube ; “‘ but that darned schooner run us down in the 
fog. Can you take Mr. Fleetwood into your skiff?” 

The young Canadian had not wholly recovered from 
his Colorado wounds. 
to his vitals. As Dexter was speaking a sudden faint- 
ness seized him. His hand fell helplessly from the 
boat. The girl who had been called Esther seized him 
promptly by his fair hair. ' 

‘‘He is swooning !” she called to Rube. 
get him into the skiff.” 

Rube, a vigorous swimmer, flew to her aid, when, by 
their combined efforts, they had got Fleetwood safely 


into the dory, the dark-eyed maid and Dexter with some | 


difficulty righted the catboat, of which the young fisher- 
man resumed possession. While the pair were thus en- 


gaged, Fleetwood, although he lay limp as seaweed in | 


the bottom of the dory, was not so far gone but that he 
could hear the following conversation : 
**Who is this man ?” said Esther Hart. 


**He’s a Canadian gentleman— Fleetwood is his name, 
I'd be sorry to 


and a fine sort of fellow he seems to be. 
have anything happen to him here.” 
** What's he doing at Cinderville ?” disdainfully. 
“ Well, looking arter a woman, as near as I can find 
out. * don't rightly know what he wants of her—I dunno 


as he’s ever told that part of the story ; but it’s some- | 


body as was never heard of hereabouts, and he’s going to 
leave to-morrow ?” 


| wood is absurdly good-looking. 


The coldness of the water struck | 


** Help me to | 


’ 


** Who is the woman ?’ 

“I’m blessed if I know! Seems to me you're mighty 
interested,” with a quiver of jealousy in his tone. 
““Tempest is her name, he says. There’s something 
that goes afore it—’Cordian or Concertina, I don’t re- 
member which. Nobody knows her at Cinderville.” 

For a moment Esther Hart sat as if dumbfounded, 
then she broke into a ringing laugh. 

“Think again, Reuben. You are frightfully stupid, you 
know. Was not the name Concordia instead of Con- 
certina ?—Concordia Tempest, does ¢hat sound like it ?” 

“Yes, that’s it, I dare say,” replied Reuben, in an ag- 
grieved tone; ‘‘but I can’t rightfully see as it’s of any 
account to you or tome. How did you come to know it, 
anyway ?” 

‘**A little bird whispered it in my ear. 


” 


Your Mr. Fleet- 


“Is he? Lain’t much of a jedge. 
will have to take him to the Light. 


” 


Seems to me you 
I’m afeard he’s lost 
his senses. 

Not altogether. Fleetwood, lying flat in the boat, was 
tingling with a new and sudden interest. This girl knew 
something of Concordia Tempest. Her laughter, the 
very tone of her voice as she pronounced the odd name, 
told him that. Immediately he became aware that the 


dory was gliding swiftly off through fog and water, with 
The girl pulled with long, 


the catboat in its wake. 
steady, practiced strokes. 

Not even the dense mist could baffle her, for directly a 
great black object loomed dimly up through the vapor 
before her, and straight as an arrow to its mark, the skiff 
shot up to the rude landing-place of Porgy Island. 

Here, with suspicious suddenness, Fleetwood revived, 
and sat up in the boat. 

He saw, a bare, lonely rock, with no vegetation upon it 
save clumps of dog-weed and hills of potatoes dis- 
tributed wherever the soil could, be found to receive 
them, and no sign of human habitation but the tall light 
and the attached dwelling-house of the keeper, both 
painted white, and standing up with ghostly effect 
against the gloomy darkness of bare rocks and tum- 
bling waves. 

**Gran’ther!” called Esther Hart from the landing- 
place. 

An old man came shuffling down the path from the 
tower—a weather-beaten Triton, with a face like wrinkled 
leather, and the rolling gait of a sailor. 

‘‘Here’s a gentleman,” explained the girl, briefly, ‘‘who 
has been capsized in Rube Dexter's boat. Take him up 
to the Light, and ask Aunt Deb to give him a change of 
clothes, while I moor the boat.” 

‘Ay, ay,” responded the Triton, gruffly. 

Fleetwood followed him to the house—a snug little 
place, shining with neatness. The Aunt Deb referred to 
was a lank, tall spinster of fifty, with a washed-out look, 
and a solemn, woe-begone air. She stood at an old-fash- 
ioned dresser, peeling potatoes, as the two men appeared 
in the door, and singing in a high, cracked voice : 


“My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead !” 


Life on barren Porgy Island, with the storms and the 
seagulls, seemed conducive to melancholy. 

‘*Hi! Debbie,” shouted the Triton, ‘git this young 
man a glass of hot grog and a change of clothes—he’s 
drenched to the skin, and his teeth be a-clattering like 
castanets.” 

Miss Debbie jumped nervously. 

*‘Oh, goodness gracious me! How you do scare one, 
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Father Joe !” she cried, shrilly. ‘‘ We must be mindful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares. I misdoubt, though, if your clothes 
will fit him. Things seldom come right in this world, 
even to coats and trousers. His legs are too long.” 

**T do not see how I can make them shorter, madam,” 
shivered Fleetwood. “ Believe me, I am very sorry to 
tax your kindness in this way--—-” 

“Tut, young man,” she interrupted ; ‘‘ you'll find the 
rum and sugar in the cupboard, and I'll throw the shirts 
and pantaloons down the stairs.” 

And she vanished through a door leading to the upper 
story of the cottage. 

Fleetwood had effected a change of raiment, and 


warmed his chattering teeth before Hester Hart ap- | 
peared in the path. He was watching for her, and as she 


came into view, he thought of what Rube Dexter had 
likened her to—the sun breaking upon the sea. 

She was not above the medium height, but her superb 
carriage, and the proud turn of her full throat, made her 
appear taller. Her black braids rippled like unraveled 
silk down her shoulders. Betwixt the exquisite creamy 
pallor of her skin, and the dark splendor of her turbu- 
lent eyes, her beauty was something startling. Rube fol- 
lowed humbly behind her, carrying her oars. Through 
the open window Fleetwood could hear the unlucky 
lover pleading : 

** Haven’t you any sort or kind of good word for me, 
Essie ?” 

‘*No,” she replied, shortly, and without turning her 
handsome head. 

A moment after Rube thrust a disconsolate face in at 
the door. 

** Mr. Fleetwood,” he said, ‘‘ I've got to get back to Cin- 
derville to go a-trawling with dad, but you'd better stay 
here till your clothes dry—the fog is a-lifting a’ready, 
and old Joe will bring you over to the mainland, by- 
and-by, in his boat.” 

** All right, Reuben,” answered Fleetwood, with ad- 
mirable resignation. 


Rube went off down the path, and left Guy Fleetwood 


stranded for three long hours at Porgy Island Light. 
There was a dinner of savory chowder, baked bluefish, 
hot corneake and coffee—in all his life Fleetwood had 
never tasted such a delicious meal. The girl Esther paid 
no heed whatever to the unbidden guest, but old Joe and 
Aunt Debbie entered readily into conversation with him. 


The latter, who never lost an opportunity to wipe her | 


pale faded eyes on anybody who approached her, groaned 
over the scarcity of the rainfall, the unsatisfactory state 


she lamented, ‘* have lived 


of by Daniel the Prophet. Lor’, if one of us should die 
here, there ain’t soil enough on the whole island to dig a 
grave in. A dead body would have to be thrown to the 
sharks, that you'll see a-coursing round the rocks almost 
any fine day, sir. The time that Essie went off to the 
mainland to get her eddication, I thought I should clean 
give up. I war as lonesome as a pelican in the desert— 
you could hear the benes a-rattling in my skin for clear 
lonesomeness.”’ 

“Have you no assistant at the Light ?” Fleetwood 
asked of old Joe. 

** Ay, sir,’’ replied the old keeper, ‘‘ here’s Essie—she’s 
my assistant. She tends the light when I’m away, and 
she goes to the mainland for supplies, and she can handle 


of the potatoes, and the general hardship of life on Porgy | 
Island. 

** Father and I and Essie,” 
on this rock for seventeen year’, come next Christmas, 
and it’s worse than the abomination of desolation spoken 


a boat as well as the oldest sailor on the whole coast, 
There ain’t a rope in this ship that she don’t know.” 

Neither pride nor fondness was in his tone—only busi- 
ness, pure and simple. As far as Fleetwood could see, 
little affection seemed to exist between the girl and her 
kindred, or else they were a singularly undemonstrative 
family. 

‘“‘T congratulate you upon having so able a lieutenant,” 
said Fleetwood, quietly. 

As he arose from the table, he espied a stand of books 
in a corner of the room—Shakespeare’s plays, histories, 
and some of the best-known poets. 

‘* Most of them are the books that Essie took as prizes 
over at Barton Academy,” explained Aunt Deb. ‘She 
was an awful smart scholar—was our Essie—the smartest, 
all the teachers said, in the whole school.” 

Considerable interest was manifested by the light- 
keeper and Aunt Deb in Fleetwood himself. 

“‘T take it you’re a Summer boarder at Cinderville ?” 
said the old spinster ; ‘‘ though the Lord only knows what 
people want to come to Cinderville for, even in Summer 
—nothing there but hake and pollock, and fish-flakes, 
and the smell of old rotting wharves and fish-houses. 

For the first time Esther Hart turned, and fastened her 
grand eyes on Fleetwood. Highly amused, he answered : 

‘‘ Yes, I am boarding at Cinderville. A private matter 
brought me to the town. Just now I am not at liberty 
to speak of it.” 

He fancied he saw a mocking smile on the girl's lips. 
Shortly after, she went out upon the rocks with the 
light-keeper. 

Fleetwood followed her. 

The fog had vanished. The sun was shining brightly 
now on the wastes of igneous rock, and Aunt Deb’s scat- 
tering hills of potatoes. His blue flannel yachting suit 
was swinging in a stiff breeze, and seemed rapidly ap- 
proaching a state of dryness. He found Esther Hart 
standing on a black, weed-draped ledge, with old Joe's 
battered telescope in hand, looking out to sea. 

“In my semi-conscious state out there in the water,” 
he began, ‘‘I overheard your conversation with Rube 
Dexter. May I ask, Miss Hart, if you really know a 
person called Concordia Tempest ?” 

She lowered the glass. There was a mischievous gleam 
in her grand black eyes, the quiver of a dimple about 
her red lips. 

**Do you know her ?” 

“IT do not,” he replied, with great frankness. 

** Have you any particular business with her ?” 
pee | aid 

‘Then, pray, what do you want with Concordia Tem- 
pest ?” 

** Well, really, I am somewhat curious to see her— 
nothing more.” 

*T always supposed curiosity to be a strictly feminine 
weakness,” said Esther Hart, with fine irony ; “I never 
before knew that the mighty mind of man could harbor 
it. Pardon me, Mr. Fleetwood, I cannot tell you anything 


| about Concordia Tempest.” 


He leaned lazily against the ledge, his bold eyes 
eagerly drinking in a beauty which perplexed as much 
as it dazzled him. 

‘“Very well. My interest in her is on the wane. 
Another object has pushed it aside, and is absorbing 
that feminine trait of curiosity at which you rail. You 
may remain silent till doomsday on the subject of Con- 
cordia if yqu will only consent to tell me something 
about yourself.” 

Her lip curled. She put up the glass again. 


‘** Have you not been told that I can tend the beacon, 
and manage a boat, and that I have been to Barton Aca- 
demy, and taken all the prizes for superior scholarship 
there 2” 

“Vague and unsatisfactory. You are not indigenous to 
this soil. I feel the same wonder that a botanist might 
experience in coming upon a Gloire de Dijon rose, grow- 
ing in voleanic scoriz.” 

It was quite a speech for Fleetwood, but the blood was 
plunging through his veins more rapidly than usual. 
She received the compliment without the quiver of an 
eyelash. 

‘A Gloire de Dijon rose,” dryly; ‘‘that is something 
I have never seen—indeed, one sees very few things at 
Porgy Rock.” 

‘At least, I have seen one thing here which I shall 
never forget. When I embarked in Rube Dexter’s boat 
this morning, it was my intention to leave Cinderville to- 
morrow. Now, however, I have changed my plans. I 
shall remain awhile longer, and with undaunted resolu- 
tion pursue my search for Concordia Tempest.” 

A genuine girl’s laugh bubbled over her lips. 

‘You may find many tempests in Cinderville, but 
scarcely Concordia. Why does hope revive in you so 
suddenly ? Have you discovered any trace of this elu- 
sive female since you set sail with Rube ?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘ but all the same, I can make her 
useful to me. She will serve as a pretext to lengthen 
my stay on this hospitable Maine coast.” 

Half an hour after, Guy Fleetwood, clothed in his own 
garments, came down the rocks again, to take leave of 
Esther Hart. She was still leaning against the ledge, her 
black braids streaming in the wind, her dark eyes fixed 
upon the tossing sea. The fair, good-looking Canadian 
extended his hand to the island girl. 

“For the service you did me out yonder in the water— 
for bringing me hither in your boat, I thank you—for all 
your hospitable kindness I thank you.” Then, his gay, 
debonair manner changing to almost tragic earnestness, 
Maud Loftus’s lover added, in another tone: ‘‘ Miss Hart, 
may I come again ?” 

Her hand just touched his own, then slipped away. 

“No,” she replied, with lowered eyelids, ‘‘do not come 
again.” 

“Very well,” said Fleetwood, audaciously. 
not, until to-morrow. m¢ 


“T will 


To be continued), 


REMARKABLE MEMORIES. 


A pnystcran, about sixty years ago, could repeat the 
whole of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” without a mistake, although 
he had not read it for twenty years. 

Euler, the great mathematician, when he became blind, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil's ‘‘ Hneid,” and could 
remember the fost line and the last line in every page of 
the particular edition which he had been accustomed to 
real before he became blind. 

One kind of retentive memory may be considered as the 
result of sheer work, a determination toward one par- 
ticular achievement, without reference either to cultiva- 
tion or to memory on other subjects. This is frequently 
shown by persons in humble life in regard to the Bible. 
An old beggar-man at Stirling, known about fifty years 
ago as ** Blind Alick,” afforded an instance of this. He 
knew the whole of the Bible by heart, insomuch that, if a 
sentence was read to him, he could name book,.chapter, 
and verse ; or, if the book, chapter, and verse were named, 
he could give the exact words. , 
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A gentleman, to test him, repeated a verse, purposely 
making one verbal inaccuracy. Alick hesitated, named 
the place where the passage was to be found, but at the 
same time pointed out the verbal error. The same gen- 
tleman asked him to repeat the ninetieth verse of the 
seventh chapter of the Book of Numbers. Alick almost 
instantly replied, ‘‘ There is no such verse. That chanter 
has only eighty-nine verses.”’ i 

Saunderson could repeat all of Horace’s Odes, and a 
great part of the other Latin authors. 


CASTLE KEEP. 
By H. McD, 


In Castle Keep, all dark and grim, 
She stands, my lady bright; 
The gray walls looming ghostly dim, 
The keys that weight her fingers slim, 
Make her but look more fair, more slight. 


Like medieval saint, her face 
Casts glory everywhere ; 

The sunny hair lights up the place, 

The white-robed form lends life and grace 
To sombre walls and wainscot bare. 


What mean those dreaming eyes, fair maid ? 
Where go those lagging feet ? 
Fill housewife cares that pretty head, 
Or dost thou haste through leafy glade 
Thy trusty waiting knight to meet ? 
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THE WOE OF THE BRAYNOR INHERITANCE 


CHAPTER XXX.—(CONMZINUED). 


Joun AmpstEaD entered the front door of the great 
store ; he had never been in it before ; but he was deter- 
mined to make himself known to some one who could 
help him with the reading of the riddle relating to Seth 
Barease. He could not help but, notice, as he looked 
anxiously about until he found the man he had been fol- 
lowing, that a person standing at the rear windows of the 
office of Bluff & Bragg might have looked into the rear 
windows of the store at any time. He might have found 
Seth Barcase long ago, without putting his foot in the 
street, without consulting a detective, without asking 
the help of the police, if— 

If! What a word! Wealth for your toil, weary worker ; 
loyalty to your honor, leal lover ; peace ; happiness ; long 
life ; eternal salvation! J// 

“John Ampstead made inquiry for the proprietor of the 
store. He was shown to the owner’s private office, and 
at once introduced himself. 

“*T wish to make some inquiries regarding a gentleman 
in your employ,” he said. 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘An elderly gentleman, with stooping shoulders and 
gray hair.” 

‘‘T know the one you mean.” 

‘“*His name is Barease, is it not ?” 

‘*His name is Case.” 

‘* Barcase, Seth Barcase ?” 
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**No, sir; his name is Case ; I do not know his first 
name at all; his initials are 8. B.; 8. B. Case is his 
name.” 


““$.—B.—Case,” said Ampstead, slowly ; “S.—B.— | 


Case—and Seth—Bar—case. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity of sound about the names, isn’t there ?” 


“The names do sound alike, but what of it ? What do | 


you wish with me, any way ?” 

‘**Several things. First, when did Mr. Bar—Mr. Case, 
I mean—begin to work for you ?” 

The merchant took a small manuscript book from his 
desk, studied it 
for a minute or 
two, and then 
made his answer : 
“On Wednesday, 
August —, 1880.” 

““Did you ever 
see him before 
then ?” 

“T first saw him 
the day before.” 

John Ampstead 
drew a long 
breath. Here was 
the other end of 
the chain of 
events, one end of 
which he had so 
worked and wor- 
ried over, ready to 
his hand. There 
were missing 
links, he could 
not say how 
many; the chain 
was broken, he 
could not say 
how seriously. 
3ut his hand was 
upon the end of 
that wonderful 
and mysterious 
train of circum- 
stance and events 
which had so baf- 
fled him ; the day 
when John Amp- 
stead left Seth 
Barease and the 
merchant first 
S. B. Case 
were one and the 
same day. 

‘“‘T have men- 
tioned my name,” 
said John Ampstead ; 
before ?” 

‘*T think I have heard it or seen it in print ; I cannot 
say when or where.” 

‘** And the name of Seth Barcase ? Have you ever heard 
that before ?” 

“Tt sounds familiar, though I cannot say why. Ihave 
a vague notion that something happened—somewhere— 
to some one of that name.” 

** Almost a year ago, Seth Barcaso disappeared. 
friends searched earnestly and thoroughly for him. 
was advertised for, and——”’ 

‘“‘T remember now. You are the gentleman who had 


saw 


CASTLE KEEP.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 207, 


He 


** did you ever chance to hear it | 


His | 
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the most prominent connection with the detectives, the 
police, and the Press, in the matter, are you not ?” 

‘‘Tam. And that man, out yonder, is Seth Barcase!” 

‘You think so?” 

‘No, sir; J know it!” 

The merchant rose without making any answer, and 
stepped to the door of the office. 

“Case!” he called. ‘‘Will you please come here a 
moment ?” 

Case came. 

‘** Here are some papers I wish you would copy, Case,” 
he said ; ‘‘let me 
have the originals 
and the copies 
when you are 
done. And, by- 
the-way, Case, let 
me introduce you 
to my friend Mr. 
Ampstead.” 

Mr. Case bowed 
to Mr. Ampstead, 
and said a few 
pleasant words; 
but he did not 
extend his hand; 
he mede no sign 
of recognition; 
he only appeared 
anxious, puzzled, 
doubtful, and a 
little suspicious. 

When he had 
gone, the mer- 
chant turned to 
Ampstead. 

“What do you 
think now ?” he 
asked. 

“T know now 
what I knew be- 
fore,” replied 
Ampstead ; ‘‘ that 
man is Seth Bar- 
case.” 

The merchant 
elevated his 
shoulders and his 
eyebrows. 

“There have 
been cases of mis- 
taken identity,” 
he suggested. 

“This isa‘t 
such a case. I 
am sure of that.” 

‘*But the man didn’t know yon, Mr. Ampstead !” 

‘‘No. Something has happened to injure his mind. I 
don’t know what ; Idon’t know when ; I don’t know how. 
But that is the body of Seth Barcase at the desk yonder ; 
Seth Barcase’s eyes are reading the words you gave your 
clerk to copy; Seth Barcase’s fingers are tracing the lines 
you wished traced ; Seth Barcase’s lungs give him air ; 
Seth Barcase’s heart circulates his blood ; if he be not 
Seth Barease, tell me who and what he is.” 

The merchant’s manner had changed strangely while 
John Ampstead was speaking; his voice was altered 


| when he began to speak, almost in a whi-per, in reply. 


“IT think I understand, at last,” he said, “‘and Iam 
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very, very sorry for you and for all of the friends of Mr. 
Barcase. Let me tell you the story of my first meeting 
with him, and see if it explains the matter.” 

“‘Go on; Iam all attention.” 

‘On the Tuesday when I first saw him I had just 
arrived in New York from a somewhat extended trip to 
the West. I had telegraphed to have my coachman meet 
me at the station with the carriage; for some reason he 
was a little late, and I waited. Naturally enough, I fell 
to watching the people about me, trying to speculate as 
to their characters, pursuits, hopes, and fears. I was par- 
ticularly attracted toward a gentleman of quite advanced 
age but strong and vigorous bearing, and after a little 
found that I was watching no one but him. I cannot 
explain why this was ; perhaps I had better not try ; I 
seemed fascinated by him, as it were, in some strange and 
mysterious way. I saw him buy a ticket, evidently for 
some small place, for I had never heard of it before and 
never have since ; indeed Iam not sure that I can re- 
member it now ; Plenty or Pinion or seme such name, I 
think——” 

* Pleanton ?” suggested Ampstead. 

“That's it. He bought a ticket for Pleanton. He 
checked his valise. Then he seemed to have suddenly 
remembered something which he had previously for- 
gotten, and, hurriedly leaving the building, started to 
cross the street. He had his ticket and his baggage- 
check in his hand, and possibly had not returned his 
pocket-book to his pocket ; of that latter matter I am not 
sure. Half-way across the street he was startled by sud- 
den and contradictory cries ; he paused, looking first this 
way and then that, while some shouted ‘Come on !’ and 
some ‘Go back !’ In a moment he had paid the penalty of 
hesitation ; a team, hitched to a heavy wagon, had ran 


away, and he went down under their feet. He was picked 
up senseless and bleeding. My carriage came just then, 
and I directed that he should be placed in it and taken to 
some place where his injuries could be attended to ; that 


was done. His ticket, check, and so forth, were secured 
and taken care of by a man who said he knew him, a man 
who called himself Gligg or Gluck, or——” 

“Was it Glugg ?” 

“Tt was. Martin Glugg was his name. I suppose he 
returned the articles to Mr. Case—or Mr. Barcase, as I 
feel that I must call him now—for the latter gentleman 
never inquired about them.” 

‘Perhaps he forgot that he ever had them. He seems 
to have forgotten much else.” 

“Tt may be. In a half-hour the gentleman retiirned to 
consciousness. He was weak ; he complained of a head- 
ache ; he had undoubtedly suffered a severe shock. But 
he seemed to be in no danger; in no need of medical 
advice ; but only in want of rest. It did not seem quite 
the thing to send this man to the hospital ; I took him 
home with me. In the morning he appeared well, quite 
well. He informed me, in response to inquiries which I 
made, that he wished work. I had already taken a fancy 
to the man. Of course he gave me no references ; he 
told me frankly that he had none. But I needed a man, 
just then, who could write a fair hand and add rapidly 
and accurately; I found that this man could do that. 
Beyond these things there was no responsibility belong- 
ing to the place ; he would handle none of my money ; 
had he been the most dishonest knave who ever lived, 
I ran no other risks than that he might not be indus- 
trious and that he might be careless of the neatness 
of his work.” 

“And he has done well ?” 

“Well? He has risen to be my most trusted man. 


The papers I gave him to copy a little while since were 
such, that few of my clerks would be allowed to see them. 
He is the soul of honor, and the most efficient man I ever 
employed.” 

‘Tam glad to know that. I am much pleased to hear 
you say that. But let me ask you another question or 
two. Under what circumstances did he give you his 
name ?” 

‘He told me his name soon after we reached my house 
after the accident which had happened to him. I asked 
him his name; he hesitated ; he looked confused; he 
looked in his pocket for something. Of course I attri- 
buted it to the dazed condition in which he had been 
left, though perhaps I should have known better, as I 
know something of the science of medicine. He took 
out a bit of paper; he pondered over it for a time; he 
gave his name as S. B. Case, and S. B. Case he has been 
ever since.” 

‘**But Seth Barcase for all that. 
that now ?” 

‘Seth Barcase indeed! Ido believe it.” 

**Does he talk freely, or is he moody and sullen ?” 

‘He is anything but moody and sullen. He talks less 
than some, but you would scarcely call him a silent 
man.” 

** Does he talk of the past ? 
when you befriended him ?” 

‘**Never, I think.” 

“Because he has no past; because he has lost his 
memory of home and friends; because he has parted 
with his personality, given up his identity, let himself 
drift hopelessly away from himself. Merciful God ! can 
you imagine what such a fate, such a life, must be ?” 

**No,” said the merchant, “I cannot imagine it. I 
cannot fathomfits depth of darkness ; I cannot guess 
its pathetic horror !” 

The two men sat for a time, saying nothing. John 
Ampstead broke the silence at length. 

“You spoke of knowing something about medical 
science,” he said. ‘‘Can you tell me what is the cause 
of what we see in Seth Barcase ? Can you tell me what 
hope there is ?” 

*‘T cannot. Perhaps no one can. I have read of cases, 
some true, no doubt, and some imaginary, in which a 
blow upon the skull has caused pressure upon the brain 
to result in effacing something of the mind’s power. 
This may be such a case.” 

**And can medical help be given ?” 

**Possibly, though it is doubtful. Another blow, a 
fresh accident, might ” The merchant paused. 

** Well, might what ?” 

‘‘Might restore memory and power to him, or——” 

Oe 'f" 

*‘Or take away what power he now has left, or even 
kill him.” 

**At least he can be taken away from here ; at least he 
can be given rest in his old age ; at least he may have his 
wife near him and loving friends about him, though he 
knows them not.” 

*T doubt the wisdom of that. The man’s work can be 
made lighter. His hours of labor can be shortened. His 
family and friends can, if they wish, give him the oppor- 
tunities for rest which you mention, and which an em- 
ployer could not give a regular employé ; but I think it 
best that he should remain nominally in my service. He 
loves the work, I think. He appears to love me. He 
distrusts and doubts strangers, and instinctively shrinks 
from them. And you are only a stranger to him. His 
wife would be but a stranger.” 


Do you not believe 


Of a past beyond the day 


‘ “You may be right, though it is hard, very hard. 
Think how much harder it must be for his wife than 
for me.” 

“Tknow it. I pity her from my heart. Possibly a sight 
of her face might call back the long-absent memory. 
Send her word to come ; the experiment is well worth 
trying.” 

“ But think of the terrible suspense it would be to her. 
Let us not send for his wife until we have tried every 
other means, Let me try ; let me see whether I cannot 
recall his past to him by the power of association.” 

“As you will. But I am sure you will fail. You have 
seen him and talked with him already, and you have 
accomplished nothing. You have gone to the full extent 
of your powers; you have nothing more to hope from 
your own efforts.” 

“But longer time, greater opportunity, may not they 
help me to win ?” 

“T think not. But you shall have every chance. Spend 
the evening at my home. I will ask Case—Barcase I 
mean—to do the same. That will give you an oppor- 
tunity to try, and after that we shall know, either that 
you have made a beginning—or that you have failed 
utterly.” 

“Thank you!” said Ampstead, the tears in his eyes. 
“ Now let me write a message or two, please, to send out 
to those most interested.” 

“Certainly ; I will send a boy with them.” 

“Only to the office of Bluff & Bragg. . They will de- 
liver one, and forward another by telegraph.” 

Then he.wrote the following, sealed it, and addressed 
it to his bride: 

“ Dearest—I’vo found Barcase, Don't expect me home until 


you see me. Will tell you all about it in the morning, possibly 
before that. Ever your lover husband, JOHN.” 


Short! It was a short letter; but Mrs. John Amp- 
stead will always treasure the brief message which told 
her that a noble man had put duty above love, and made 
no complaint. 

To Bluff & Bragg a still shorter note was sent. Buta 
telegraia of nearly fifty words was written, to be for- 
warded to Mrs. Barcase. 

Bluff & Bragg’s letter was . 

“ Buurr & BracG—Barcase found, Particulars later. Forwi rd 
telegram. 3. B.A,” 

The telegram was this : 

“Mrs, Serax Barcass, Pleanton.—I have found Barease, alive 
and physically well. His head was hurt, and his mind is af- 
fected. He is not mad nor imbecile, though he does not recognize 
me. Memory of a personal past alone seems lacking. Shall con- 
sult best medical help at once, Indulge every hope. Particulars 
soon, JoHN BRAYNOR AMPSTEAD.” 


A boy was called. The messages were given him, with 
directions to take to the office of Bluff & Bragg at once. 
Then the merchant arose, as did Ampstead. 

“You are ready ?” 

“Tam,” said Ampstead. 

The merchant went out a little in advance of John 
Ampstead, a half-dozen steps, perhaps, the latter follow- 
ing slowly. - 

“T need you at my house a little while to-night, Bar- 
case—Case I mean,” said the merchant ; ‘‘can you come 
now ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Barcase. 

He waited long enough to finish the sentence he was 
writing, then laid aside his writing materials and went 
slowly along with his employer. 

John Ampstead followed. 
As they stepped out at the door Mr, Barcase cast a 
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look of doubt and suspicion back over his shoulder at 
Ampstead. He turned to his employer and whispered : 

“Is he going, too? I never liked strangers. I like 
you.” 

John Ampstead stepped briskly forward, anxious to 
know what had been said. Barease put up his hands as 
though to keep him back. 

**You followed me to-day,” he — passionately, 
“‘and you’ve watched me ever since. I do not like you. 
I do not know you. Why will you persecute me. ? Why 
do you not go your way and let me go mine ad 

‘““A year ago——” 

But Barcase shook his head. 

“T do not understand you,” he said, the puzzled 
pathos shining in his eyes; ‘“‘there never was a year 
ago!” 

‘But think, dear friend; think of-——” 

He tried to lay his hand on Barcase’s arm. Barcase 
shrank back. He lost his balance. His foot slipped 
from the step; he fell—fell upon the iron steps, and 
rolled down to the stone sidewalk, where he lay white 
and silent, the blood slowly flowing from a cut upon his 
forehead. 

The two men were with him ina moment. Ampstead 
took the old gray head in his arms ; the merchant chafed 
the cold, white hands. 

Ampstead leaned down and listened at the old man’s 
breast. Then, as he stirred uneasily, and muttered some- 
thing in a fluttering whisper, John bent and hearkened 
at his lips. 

‘‘Dying ? Merciful heaven, dying ?” faltered the mer- 
chant. 

‘Not dying,” said Ampstead, looking up ; 
—saved, thank God !” 

Slowly the eyelids lifted, showing the eyes behind 
them free from the puzzled doubt which had so horribly 
haunted them. The injured man saw the merchant first, 
and shrank from him with a shudder. 

‘‘T—I want my friend,” he said, simply, ‘‘and I never 
knew you.” 

Ampstead stooped nearer. Barcase saw him. 

‘* The—the horses almost killed me,” he said, weakly ; 
‘but Ishall live now, I think. Oh, I’ve been so sick so 
long, and I dreamed of endless rows of figures, and—-and 
of endless pages of writing ; and I am so tired, so tired. 
John Ampstead—John, dear John, I always loved you 
Please take me home !” 


** but saved 
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Ir was some days before Seth Barcase was able to 
travel, though his recovery was rapid; but the time 
came at last when he and John Ampstead went home to 
Pleanton. Of course Mrs. Ampstead and her mother, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Bluff and Mr. Bragg, went 
also, 

The only seeming danger for the immediate future lay 
in the fact that Glugg and Dellerton watched them take 
the train, and bought tickets for Pleanton by the next 
train themselves. 

It was a pleasant morning in July when John Amp- 
stead and his friends assembled in the library of the 
Braynor mansion to listen to the reading of the docu- 
ment which John Braynor had left behind him as a part 
of the Braynor inheritance. Good or bad, joyful or full 
of sadness, it would not be long before those most inter- 
ested in the contents of the package would be ignorant 
no longer of what the contents were. 

John Ampstead’s friends, and those who might claim 
nearer titles than that of friendship, were variously 
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grouped about the room. 
near the desk in the corner. 


John Ampstead himself sat 
His wife sat by his side in 


birds outside sang as sweetly as though solemnity were 
a fact for some other world instead of this, and the 


an easy-chair, and her mother not far from her. Mrs. | trees waved, and the brook sparkled and tinkled, and 


Johnson and Dr. Pilleo 
were on the opposite side 
of the room, with Mr. 
Ampstead (the blacksmith) 
and his wife, Mrs. Barcase 
and Mrs. Bluff, not far 
from them. Mr. Seth Bar- 
case sat at a library -table 
facing the door, with the 
group first named at his 
left, and the other group 
at his right. Mr. Bluff oc- 
eupied a seat at the table 
with Mr. Barcase, at the 
right of that gentleman, 
while Mr. Bragg was seated 
at Mr. Barcase’s left. 

The arrangement seemed 
somewhat formal, and re- 
called the event of the 
reading of John Braynor’s 
will a few months before. 
But John Ampstead’s most 
earnest wish had been that 
the occasion should be a 
formal one. 

There were many little 
preliminaries to be gone 
through with, as there al- 
ways are on solemn occa- 
sions, and meantime the 


OLD WHARVES AT ANNISQUAM, 


the sun was as bright as 
though there were no pos- 
sibility of tears, desolation, 
heartbreak ! 

Mr. Bragg rose quietly, 
walked across to John 
Ampstead, and told him 
that he had just received 
a telegram announcing that 
Mortimer Deilerton had 
withdrawn his suit for the 
possession of the Braynor 
property. This jwas in a 
whisper, of course. Mr. 
Bragg was asked what new 
mischief he supposed that 
meant. He said he did not 
know, having no precedent 
to guide him. Then he 
walked back again and 
took his seat. 

Mr. Barcase rose then 
and walked over to the 
seat which John Ampstead 
occupied. It was pleasant 
to see how erect and 
strong Barcase had grown, 

end how firm his step was. 
The eyes of all followed 
him with affection and re- 
spect as he mcved ecrsea 
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the room. He informed John that Glugg and Deller- 
ton were in town, and that it migh’ be they meant 
mischief, though he had no suggestions to make re- 
garding their probable line of action, and only urged 
watchfulness and care. Then he returned to his place 
at the table. 

An expectant silence fell upon all after that. 

John Ampstead broke it by rising in his place and 
speaking slowly and quietly, though all could see that 
he was profoundly agitated. 

‘‘ We are all friends here,” he said, ‘‘and in any good 
fortune which may be in store for me and mine, I know 
I can count upon your congratulations and your joy. 
Equally, I know, can I count upon your sorrow and sym- 
pathy if bad fortune falls. It has seemed fitting that my 
best friends should meet here on this occasion, when a 
document is about to be read whose importance is so 
great that its possession was so hedged about with con- 
ditions as has been true in this case. It is by my wish 
that the reading is to be attended with much formality. 
In conclusion of these remarks let me state that I have 
asked my good old friend, Mr. Barcase, to read the docu- 
ment, and to take entire charge of this meeting.” 

John Ampstead resumed his seat. 

Seth Barcase said, without rising : 

“‘T have asked my friend Mr. Bluff to read the con- 
ditions under which this document was left to John 
Ampstead.” 

Whereupon Mr. Bluff read that portion of the will of 
John Braynor, from a duly certified copy of the same, 
which related to the package under consideration. 

**T have asked another friend of Mr. Ampstead’s and 
of myself to show that the conditions imposed by John 
Braynor have been fully complied with,” said Mr. Barcase. 
**Mr. Bragg, will you read regarding the admission of 
John Braynor Ampstead to the Bar, and also his certifi- 
eate of marriage ?” 

Mr. Bragg did as he had been requested. 

Mr. Barcase held up the package. 

‘‘Before opening this package,” said he, ‘“‘I have 
two things to say. The first is this: We are liable 
to be intruded upon by enemies before the reading is 
finished. I will not waste time by saying what my 
reasons for that statement are, or what we have to fear 
from them. I will state this: Jt is of the utmost import- 
ance, should any one not now present come here, that all 
refrain from saying anything whatever, no matier how 
strangely events may be shaping themselves, except in short 
and concise answers to definite questions which I may ask. 
Tama lawyer. If a legal fight must take place, I must con- 
duct it in a lgwyer’s way! Do you all understand ?” 

Tt is more than likely that the amount of understand- 
ing in that assembly, which was ranged opposite the pro- 
position just made by Barcase, was small in quantity and 
of a very vague and shadowy quality. But all present 
solemnly bowed their heads. 

The second statement which I have to make is this : 
The package which I have here was lost for a time, as 
John Ampstead and one or two others of you know, 
and, while out of my possession, was opened. Iam un- 
able to state who found it, or who opened it, though I 
feel certain that it was one or the other of two certain 
men. One of these men is now living, and is, I have 
every reason to believe, in the village of Pleanton at this 
moment ; the other man is dead. If the man now living 
opened the package, he did it in search of some sort of 
information, I know not what, which he supposed it con- 
tained ; if he is possessed of any information which could 
injure John Ampstead, I fear he would not scruple to use 
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it mercilessly. If the man now dead was the one who 
opened the package, I have reason. to believe he did it 
in the hope of finding money inside, and feel quite sure 
that any information which came into his possession was 
never told to any one else.” 

He paused a moment, to let his words make an impres- 
sion upon those of his hearers to whom they were new. 
Then he continued : 

‘** Because the package has been opened, I think it wise 
to make some test of the genuineness of the contents.” 

He suddenly took the envelope away, and held the 
document itself in his hand. 

“*Mr. Bluff and Mr. Bragg,” he said, turning first to 
one and then to the other, ‘‘ you have had much expe- 
rience which will enable you to answer two questions : 
Are the sheets of paper, on which this communication 
is written, of one uniform size and quality ?” 

“They are,” said Bluff. 

**The sheets of paper evidently all came from one and 
the same package,” said Bragg. 

** Very well. Glance at the character of the writing on 
the several successive pages. Did the same person write 
them all ?” 

** Undoubtedly,” said Bragg. 

‘Tam certain of it,” said Bluff. 

“Dr. Pilleo,” said Barcase, and the doctor came for- 
ward to the table ; ‘‘is this writing on the first page of 
the document that of John Braynor ?” 

It is.” 

**You would be willing to swear to it ?” 

**T would.” 

Mrs. Johnson, the blacksmith and his wife, and John 
Ampstead, were all questioned in a somewhat similar 
way, and all corroborated the testimony of Dr. Pilleo. 

‘*This document seems to be made up of several num- 
bered parts,” said Mr. Barease ; ‘‘evidently relating to 
different divisions of whatever subject John Braynor dis- 
cussed in it. I shall read it, a part at a time, making 
any comments which seem demanded, and allowing an 
opportunity for comments from others. The document is 
dated at Pleanton, about one month before the accident 
which resulted in his death, and is addressed to ‘My 
Derarty Betovep NAMESAKE, JOHN BrayNoR AMPSTEAD’: 
I will read Part First.” 

He read as follows : 

“TI, I, John Braynor, do declare that I am of sound mind and 
of excellent—too excellent for my own comfort—memory. Being 
convinced that [am growing old much more rapidly than mere 
years would indicate, and being sometimes oppressed with a fear 
of sudden death, I have resolved to write to you a communication 


of certain facts which you should know. These facts will remain 
secret until after my death.” 

Seth Barcase paused. Noone spoke. He read again: 

“IL I wish to express to you, from the grave in which I shall 
be lying when this is read, a deeper, more intense, and more de- 
voted love than I ever dared to show for you while I lived. I 
charge you to remember this as you read what I have to write; 
I urge you to forget not that all that I ever did for you, with you, 
or regarding you, was done because of my love for you. If I have 
done you injury of any sort, in any way, I beg that you will forgive 
as you hope to be forgiven.” 


Another silence. There was only one thing to break it 
—a sob from John Ampstead, and the whispered words: 
‘How did I ever deserve it? He loved me so—he loved 
me so, and I—I loved and love him too.” 

The reading began again : 


“III. When a secret is made public it is well that all who are 
elosely interested should know it exactly as it is, instead of hear- 
ing 4 little of it in an imperfect way. Knowing you as I do, I can 
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imagine that you may have asked your friends and mine, to listen 
to the reading of this. If you have not done so, for any reason, I 
charge you to pause at the end of this Part, and to read no more 
until the reading is as public as I shall indicate. What I dared not 
say to any one, scarcely to myself, while I lived, I intrust to the 
goodness, judgment, and mercy of God, and to the knowledge of 
his human creatures, when Iam dead. 

* You are a lawyerfnow—now,.as you look upon or listen to 
these lines. Ask Mr. Barease, and the men from whem you 
learned law, to listen to what I shall write. 

**You are a married man now—now, while I sleep with the cold 
turf above me. Have the woman who loves you by your side as 
you learn what I have to tell. 

“Let Mr. and Mrs, Ampstead, Dr. Pilleo, Mrs, Johnson, and 
such others as it may seem best to you to invite, be present while 
the rest is read. 

“TV. I have asked you to becomea lawyer before you read this, 
knowing your purposes, and that you will be one if you live, 
chiefly because of the Braynor estate. I intend that you shall 
possess the Braynor property after Lam gone. I mean to leave it 
to you in my will. Iask you, in honor to my memory and my 
wishes, to keep it without making my name more dark with shame 
than you can help. But the property will be yours by right. 
Whatever may be necessary, in order to keep it, I charge you to 
do; thinking only of the fact that it was my most earnest wish 
that you should do so, and that I love final justice much more 
than false and empty seeming honor. 

“Grant Braynor was my grandfather. Ho had two sons, 
Walter and William. Walter, the elder of the two, was the father 
of my cousin Annette. William was my father. Walter Braynor 
and his wife, and my own parents as well, were killed in a rail- 
road disaster while Annette and I were still small children, too 
young to understand the terrible loss we had sustained, and too 
young to see what financial embarrassments might result in the 
future. 

* Grant Braynor, my grandfather, had retained the title to all 
his property, but had iven the management of it to his two sons 
when they became of age and married. The property was almost 
exactly equally divided, Walter having that which was located in 
and near New York, my father that which was situated in and 
about Pleanton. My grandfather had made a will giving the New 
York property to Walter and the Pleanton property to William. 
He had agreed that the management and ownership of these two 
portions of his wealth should be vested absolutely in these two 
men, and had not accident removed them at the time it did and 
as it did, deeds of gift and other documents would have placed 
them in legal possession, and have done away with the necessity 
of a will altogether, besides leaving it useless if one existed. 

“ After our parents were dead, grandfather still adhered to the 
same plan. But, as he liked Pleanton, although he traveled about 
too much to make it a permanent homo, he retained the manage- 
ment of the property there, making a new will, and destroying his 
old one, making me the heir to all the Pleanton property at his 
death. The New York property he sold, and invested the entire 
proceeds for the benefit of my cousin Annette. The property was 
thus justly divided; divided as he had divided it for our fathors; 
divided as he intended it should remain; divided as he had pro- 
mised the dead it should be. One half belonged absolutely to 
Annette; the other half was willed absolutely to moe. 

“ As we grew up, Annette and I learned to love each other. 
There were no obstacles in our way. Grandfather was highly 
pleased ; the divided property would be united again when 
Annette and I became one in marriage. 

“We were engaged, and with grandfather’s knowledge and 
consent, while we were only girl and boy. I loved her. I loved 
her as much as you can love your wife; if you find that you have 
much to fergive in me, ere you are done, let that help you do it, 
I loved her; I love her yet; I shall think of her, last of all, when I 
die, One day a terrible financial blow fell. Inever quite under- 
stood it then, and I do not now. Enough that there had been 
fraud and treachery on the part of a man who had had grand- 
father’s confidence; enough that Annette’s fortune had utterly 
vanished, 

“It was more than a year after that that Annette and I had our 
first quarrel. I do not remember what it was about; it was only 
& passing shadow on our lives, though it reaches across the years 
to darken and chill your life as well as mine; it lasted but a day; 
the following day we were more tender and devoted than we had 
ever been before. But during that one day my grandfather feared 
for the future of the little girl he loved, feared pride would be 
stronger than love, and knowing me and my fixity of purpose too 
well to believe that there could be the happiness of married life in 


the future for me in any home in which Annette was not, he pro: 
vided for her possible future, and for that of her children. 

“He made a new will, in which he referred to his old one—the 
one under which I inherited the Pleanton property absolutely—di- 
recting that in the event of my marrying, the old will should hold 
good ; directing that if Annette remained single, the old will 
should hold good; directing that if she married and died child- 
less, the old will should hold good; directing that when her child 
or children should die childless, the absolute title to all the pro- 
perty should be vested in me, if I still lived; or that any previous 
disposition I might have made of the property, if I had died in 
the meantime, should have legal force; but directing that after 
my death the property, of which I was to have sole use and pos- 
session during my lifetime, should go to Annette’s descendants, 
subject to the conditions I have named—if she left any descend- 
ants—and if I died a bachelor. 

** Annette never knew of this provision in her favor, or, rather, 
in favor of her possible posterity, and I never knew of it until 
more than a month after her death. Had I known it at that time, 
some of my acts might have been different from what they were. 

“*My grandfather died soon after the date of this new will. I 
inherited the property under the old one. 

“Business called me to Europe. I was gone about a year. 
During my absence Annette was an inmate of my house; my 
sister, or, rather, my half-sister—for she was my mother’s child by 
a former marriage—was there until she died, an event which took 
place while I was away. (I am thus particular in deseribing 
events, because I desire to have you have them clearly in mind, 
John Ampstead; most of those now listening, all whose homes 
have been in Pleanton, know all these things.) A scoundrel paid 
attention to Annette. I need not soil my paper, in this place, with 
his name.” 


Barcase stopped, took a swallow of water, and looked 
about at the faces of the eager listeners. There was in- 
deed no need of naming the man; all present knew who 
was meant—all except one. 

Mrs; Eustace didn’t know! 

Barcase went on : 


‘This scoundrel won Annette. He would have betrayed her 
love and her faith in him, if he could. As it was, he forced upon 
her the ignominy of a secret marriage which he vainly tried to 
deny and escape from. I returned from Europe to find Annette 
about to become a mother, and every one in Pleanton, except her- 
self and the man who was her husband, was ignorant of the fact 
that she was a wife. 

“ But Iam getting away from my purpose in this part of nry 
work; I mean to deal solely with the question of the property, 

“Annette died. Certain events of which I shall soon speak 
took place, and for reasons which I shall mention. 

* About one month after her decease I came across a copy of 
the latest will of my grandfather. It was folded into an old book 
which had probably not been off the shelves since some time 
before his death. It was accompanied with a brief memorandum 
which was of such a character as to lett me to two conclusions: 
1, that the original will was written entirely by my grandfather’s 
hand, and that the witnesses merely witnessed his signature with- 
out knowing the document which he was signing ; 2, that the 
original will had not been destroyed, but is now deposited with 
some one, somewhere, and that it will come to light some time. 

‘‘T think, from one obscure sentence, that tho original is some- 
where in New York. I think that the one who has it in his pos- 
session is not aware of what it is. I have tried, by calling upon 
certain persons with whom I know my grandfather had business 
relations, and by correspondence with others, to find it. I have 
failed, as I have failed in many things. But it still exists, I doubt 
not, and will come up to trouble you—some time ! 

“What then? What now? 

“T have too intimate an acquaintance with sin, and I know 
remorse far too well, to ever urge upon you the doing of that 
which is wicked. 

**Morally, Ihad and have a right to the Braynor inheritance, 
unencumbered with conditions of any sort. Morally you, John 
Braynor Ampstead, will have a right to it for your very own, un- 
encumbered with conditions of any sort, if I carry out my pur- 
pose of making you the heir to it in the will I shall leave. 

“ Legally, the probabilities are that Annette’s son is the one 
who can hold it all. When sult is brought, fight—fight long— 
fight earnestly! Leave no legal stone unturned which will help 
establish your right to what I wish you to have-—withont using 
the information I shall give you next. But, wuen nothing else 
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will do, use the facts I shall give you—or dread the despairing | after Annette died. The crime I employed him to do was te 

curse of the soul which has gone beyond the power of seeing | be done that night. That night—that very ‘night—the man was 

justice done because of his own act. hurried away to serve out a long term in a prison from which 
“ But until the will is produced, say nothing. Not that I would | he had escaped. 

urge you to do wrong—God knows I would not do that—but be- | “And I- 

cause the right lies hidden in that command, though the will “IT committed the crime with my own hands. 

establishes the rights of Annette’s son to this vast inheritance.” “TI began the work at two o’clock in the morning.” 


Barcase, for an instant’s space of time, paused. Each Barcase paused again, and glanced out at the window. 


one of the audience drew 
a long breath 

*“*Go on! Hurry !” said 
John Ampstead, in a whis- 
per. It may be that he 
dimly guessed what was 
coming. 

Barcase read on : 


“Vv. I have committed a 
cowardly and contemptible 
crime. I have known no 
peace for almost twenty years. 
I have sent one soul toward 
ruin, and it is little comfort 
to know that I have raised 
another higher toward the 
light in its place. I did it for 
love of Annette, John Braynor 
Ampstead, and for love of 
you; she asked me to watch 
over her child, and I saw no 
other way than the way I 
took. 

*“T hired a man who was no 
stranger to crime. I offered 
him a thousand dollars to do 
his best; I paid him a hun- 
dred ; the rest will be his 
when I am dead. And the 
work I asked him to do was 
calculated to feed his devilish 
thirst for vengeance as well 
as the wish I had in my own 
heart, and told myself was a 
wish for good. 

“T hired the man outside 
of Pleanton, on the afternoon 
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He, and those at his right, 
could see two men comin: 
toward the house. The 
men were Martin Glugg 
and Mortimer Dellerton ! 
Barecase took up the docu- 
ment again ; he was almost 
done ; he hurried now. 


“‘TIt was done at half-past 
two. One short half-hour for 
a deed to repent of for a life- 
time, and die despairing of 
forgiveness for, The Braynor 
inheritance is yours, will or no 
will, because-——” 


There was a step out- 
side. Glugg rang the 
doorbell. Barcase finished 
the document : 


* I changed tico children that 
night, and you are the son of 
Annette and Ward Dellerton.” 


Then Mrs. Eustace tot- 
tered to her feet, white as 
though Death himself had 
set his seal upon her, and 
said, in a hoarse whisper, 
more pathetic than tears 
or loud words could have 
been, ‘Not that—not that, 
Merciful God, for the sake 
cf my pure and innocent 
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OF TWO EVILS 


child not that; for I—I am the divorced wife of a 
human fiend, and my child, this happy bride, is—is the 
daughter of Ward Dellerton !” 
And the lovely Carrie fainted in her husband’s arms. 
And the servants announced Mr. Glugg and Mr. Del- 
lerton. 


PART IV. 
THE WAY OF A DOUBLE VENGEANCE. 
CHAPTER, XXkIt. 


‘Tren minutes,” said Mr. Barcase, scarcely less white 
than the senseless bride or her almost frantic mother ; 
“ten minutes. Tell these—these—(really there was no 
need of showing too much of this awful trouble to the 
servant)—‘‘ these gentlemen that we will see them in ten 
minutes.” 

The servant withdrew. 

**And now,” said Mr. Barease, turning to those who 
had listened to the reading, and trying hard to speak 
composedly, though his face was like marble ; ‘and now 
we must make ready to meet them. Remember that we 
know the worst. Remember that we have none of us 
done wrong. Remember that God is good, and that we 
have another world to hope for in which the wrongs of 
this will all be made right. John Braynor’s terrible 
sin *: 

**Poor John Braynor,” muttered John Ampstead, as 
he bent over his fainting bride ; ‘‘ how he must have 
suffered during those twenty horrid years. I pity him. 
I love him.” 

“Can you sit down, Mrs. Eustace, and control your- 
self while I listen to what these rascals have to say ?” 

‘*T—I think so. I can die or go mad after that! This 
will kill me.” 

*‘My son! my son! my pride! my joy !” cried Mrs. 
Ampstead (the blacksmith’s wife), holding her hands out 
toward John Ampstead. 

*You must be calm,” implored Barcase, though his 
tones and manner had something of command in them 
too. ‘*Those who will be calm can remain, all others 
must leave the room atonce. It may seem harsh, but it 
is the only thing to do. We must not, we will not, let 
these wretches see how we suffer. Sorrow is too sacred 
to be paraded before them. Can you remain and keep 
from tears or lamentations, and speak only if I shall 
ask you to do so? Can you, Dr. Pilleo ?” 

**T can, God helping mé, and I will.” 

**Mrs. Johnson ?” 

*‘T never failed my friends yet, and I never shall.” 

“Bluff? Bragg? I can trust you both? And you, 
Mrs. Bluff ?” 

The lady bowed her head, she could not speak. 

‘““Mr. Ampstead ? Mrs. Ampstead ?” turning to the 
Wlacksmith and his wife; ‘‘I am sure I can trust you 
both now.” 

“Indeed you can—indeed you can.” 

“Mrs. Eustace ? You ?” 

“ Ward Dellerton ruined my life. I found peace in my 
daughter and her happiness. Now that is gone, but— 
but—I have learned, long ago, to smile while my heart 
was breaking —I can do it again. You can trust me 
implicitly.” 

*‘ John Ampstead,” said Barcase, ‘‘you must be brave 
and true, you must remain. Carry your—your—the 
daughter of Mrs. Eustace—to where she can be allowed 
to rest, and can have attention from some of the women 
aervants. Then come back.” 

A hot flush crept across the stern pallor on John Amp- 


’ 


stead’s face as he noticed that the lawyer’s words took 
her from him and gave her back to Mrs. Eustace again ; 
but he raised his wife in his arms, saying nothing, and 
started to leave the room. 

She opened her eyes then, and nestled closer to him. 

‘Let me stay,” she pleaded ; ‘‘let me stay! Let me 
lie in the arms of my—my—of the man I love, until we 
are done with the wretches who have come to gloat over 
our sorrow; they shall learn nothing from me to give 
them joy ; and when they are gone, I pray God will let 
me die with my head upon the shoulder of the best 
man I ever knew!” 

“Let her stay, Ampstead,” said Barcase, hurriedly ; 
“it is better so. Wheel that lounge back into the 
shadow a little, and place her there; sit by her, 
and——” 

The door opened. Glugg and Dellerton entered the 
room. 

Dellerton started directly toward the blacksmith and 
his wife, a hideous leer upon his face, and began to 
speak : 

‘*My dearly beloved and respected——” 

But Glugg caught him by the shoulder and forced 
him into a chair. 

“Sit there!” he said, sternly, ‘and leave the talking 
to me, as you promised you would!” 

Barcase had risen to his feet when the two men en- 
tered the room. All the rest had remained in their 
former positions, except that Carrie lay upon a lounge, 
with John sitting close by her. 

Glugg looked keenly and sneeringly around the room, 
and seemed to include every one in his remark, though 
he addressed himself to Barcase. 

‘A pleasant family reunion, Barcase ; it looks as 
though you had met to mutually bury one another. 
Sorry to intrude, but business is business, you know ; 
and I have an engagement in New York which cannot 
be postponed.” 

Perhaps not! But when “man proposes,” he must 
not forget that above and beyond his will and his power 
—there is God ! 

“Will you be seated, Mr. Glugg ?” asked Barcase. 

“Thank you, I will! Since when have you been 
doing the honors of the Braynor mansion ?” 

He seated himself. 

“No matter! You are not a guest here. You have 
business, I presume. I represent those friends of mine 
who are present, one and all, so far as any business you 
may have with them is concerned. What do you wish ?” 

** Several things. First of all, I want to congratulate 
you on your escape from all dangers and difficulties ; you 
are looking well, sir, exceedingly well. By-the-way, did 
you ever find out who it was who came so near killing 
you in the attempt to get the package Braynor left to 
Ampstead ?” 

All looked at Barcase with fresh interest; this was 
something new to them. 

“Not until to-day,” said Barcase, fixing his piercing 
gaze upon Glugg. 

Glugg moved uneasily in his chair. 

“** Not until to-day? Ido not understand you. What 
do you mean ?” 

“That I never told of that adventure, Mr. Martin 
Glugg, and consequently that no one but myself and 
the man who tried to murder me know anything of that 
terrible scene in the forest. Another day, perhaps, I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you hanged for it ; to-day, I 
only ask you what you wanted of the package ?” 

(To be continued). 
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THE PRIDE OF THE SHIP. 


By J. F. NICHOLLS, 


He was the pride of the ship, they said— 
That blued-eyed boy with the curly head 
Who was home from his first sea-trip; 
And one of the crew made haste to tell 
Why they had honored the lad so well 
And called him the pride of the ship, 


**When we set sail for the Cape,” said he, 

“That boy was the life of us all, d’ye see, 
As we watched him merrily'skip; 

And the captain’s daughter, a child of ten, 

Always the pet of the roughest men, 

Got sweet on the pride of the ship. 


“We watched him courting nigh every day, 

Ard laughed at the gallant, old-fashioned way 
He saluted her finger-tip; 

And oft did we witness the sweet little maid, 


In a manner demure and half afraid, | 


Clasp hands with the pride of the ship. 


PAST AND 


“We scarcely had anchored in Algoa Bay 

When the lassie contrived, in some odd way, 
Right into the ocean to slip. 

We all of us noticed the scream and the splash, 

Then after her went, like a lightning flash, 

Our hero—the pride of the ship. 


*Swiftly he swam till he reached her side, 

And he buoyed her up on the rolling tide, 
While his praise was on every lip; 

And the captain said, when they both were saved 

That he who death so readily braved 

Was truly the pride of the ship, 


“That is the reason he got the name. 
Richly, I think, he deserved that same 
For taking so plucky a dip; 
And the love the maiden has since evinced 
Makes all my shipmates and me convinced 
She’ll marry the pride of the ship.” 


PRESENT OF A NEW ENGLAND FISHING-TOWN. 


By RAtPpH S, TARR, 


For two hundred and fifty years fishing vessels have 
made for the safe havens hidden behind the three bold 
headlands of Cape Ann. Boldly they have plowed the 
seas in their little boats, and robbed it of its treasures 
even in the very height of its anger. They have never 
feared danger, and have endured the greatest hardships 
in rough sea voyages. The yarns of the sailors become 
nothing but truth, and one would shudder to hear them 
told. 

The legends of Cape Ann have a salt-sea flavor ; her 
granite shores are the scenes of shipwrecks and death ; 
her records, the records of fleets that have gone down on 
George’s ; of heroes who have toiled and battled for food ; 
and the children and wives who have wept and longed 
for the return of their absent fathers and husbands : 


“At home their dear ones watch and wait, and wait and watch 
in vain ; 
The sailor-hushands, dearly loved, will never come again.” 


The trim vessels of to-day, built more for speed than 
safety, as they careen through the water look more like 
yachts than fishing-schooners. As soon as a trip of fish 
is taken, all sail is made for home, each vessel trying to 
reach port first so as to command the highest price. 
Scores of vessels enter and leave the harbor each day, 
and many and close are the races between rival sailers. 
The crew of twelve or fourteen men—bronzed by the 
weather, a hardy-looking set of men—understand all the 
points of sailing, and the America herself has had a 
chance to try the sailing qualities of our schooners with 
a result of which she never boasts: 

No class of vessel in America furnishes such comforta- 
ble quarters for the sailor as do the fishing-boats. The 
cabin is finished neatly and even handsomely ; pictures 
are hung up in snug corners, and everything is made 
comfortable and homelike. The ‘‘hard tack and salt 
junk ” of old is displaced here by beefsteak and vegeta- 
bles during the first few days, then the corned and can- 
ned goods are resorted to. A good cook is the most es- 
sential part of the outfit, and a hard life will he lead if 
he does not cater to the tastes of the crew. The captain 
or skipper is always the smartest man in the crowd, 
which is often saying considerable. He works as hard as 


the rest, and his command is merely nominal. The crew 
is always independent, and sometimes they give the 
skipper considerable trouble. An essential quality of a 
skipper is to be able to knock down any man in his 
crew, and not be afraid to do it. Asa rule there is little 
call for such measures, for the members of the crew are 
generally a pretty sensible lot of men. 

A fishing-crew is an interesting subject for study. An 
old man, gray and grizzled by scores of years, sits upon 
the deck with his back upon a trawl, spinning off yarns 
by the dozen to the meek and inexperienced young man 
who is about to make his first voyage. Terrible are the 
tales of storm and shipwreck, of waves running mount- 
ain high, and dashing over the frail shell as if to crush 
it to atoms. A look of something like pleasure passes 
over the old man’s face as he sees the effect of his yarn 
upon the timid young man, who, with a shudder, asks, 
‘Are we likely to have a storm at this time of year ?” 
The old salt answers, ‘‘ Yes, this is just the time to ex- 
pect the September gale, which degtroys so many vessels 
every year.” 

Several more men join the party, some young, others 
middle-aged, and they all have their story to tell, until 
the new man is almost terrified. At last they leave him, 
and one of the listeners steals up to him with a friendly 
look, and says, ‘‘Do not mind them; they only wish to 
frighten you.” 

The crew are at work at various things. Some are 
idly whittlmg ; a few are overhauling their luggage ; two 
are playing ‘‘seven up,” and the cook is storing away 
the supplies for the trip. But where is the captain ? 
Ah, here he comes down the wharf, leading a smart-look- 
ing young man, who is badly off from drinking. He is 
one of the best men in the crew, but his habit of drink- 
ing is so upon him that the moment he reaches port and 
receives his share of the profits he makes for the shore, 
and is seen no more until his money is all gone, or else 
he is routed out from some den by the skipper. 

The crew is now all aboard, and everything is ready 
for the start. The sails are unfurled, she drifts away 
from the wharf, and with mainsail, foresail and jib begins 
beating out of the harbor. As the trim craft comes about 
again and again in her outward course, she looks too neat 
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and pretty to venture upon the open ocean, and the | 
words of Byron seem fitly to describe the outward-bound 
fishermen when he says: 
*‘Once more upon the waters ; yet once more, 

And the waves beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance wheresoe’er it lead ; 

Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 

Still must I on: for Iam as a weed 

Flung from the rock, on ocean's foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 


That bright-winged boat, as graceful and pretty as a } 
gull, now sailing upon the ocean in its pleasantest | 
temper, may to-morrow find it in its angriest mood. On | 
the stormy George’s hundreds of vessels have gone down 
to make a funeral pile for the hardy fishermen that lie | 
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Let us suppose ourselves on one of the fishing-crafts 
in Winter, bearing away toward the southeast, with a feir 
wind and a cloudless sky. Everything is promising, and 
no one has reason to suspect danger. The air is cold but 
clear, and behind our oilclothes the freezing wind has no 
effect. On we sail through the day and night, and the 
next morning we are on George’s Bank, 150 miles from 
home. Several vessels lie at anchor, and we approach 
one, hail it, and ask how the fishing is. ‘‘ Very poor,” 
comes the answer, and all the lines are in as if to confirm 
the report. But our skipper understands matters, and 
he knows by the eagerness of the other crew that they 
are anxious for us to go and leave them all the fish. 
Such a course would seem selfish, but such things must 
be done ; and besides, it is dangerous to have a fleet 
crowded together. We sail on a short distance, and 


THE FISH-DRYING SHEDS, GLOUCESTER. 


there. Each year the number is added to, until now over 
2,000 men lie upon the ocean bottom, Gloucester’s share 
of victims to that insatiate giant that revels upon human 
blood. In the fifty-two years ending in 1881, 2,249 men 
and 419 vessels went out of the port of Gloucester never 
to return again. The largest total for any one year was 


] 
| 
| 


in 1879, when 249 men and 29 vessels sank into an ocean | 
grave, carrying with them $111,000. Such are the losses | 


which Gloucester must suffer each year, seldom less than 
60 lives and often over 100. 
hope, the pride and support of widowed mothers ; loving 
husbands, toiling for wife and babes ; promising lovers 
‘‘making the last trip before marriage.” These are the 
homages demanded by Neptune in his angrier moods: 


God bless the mourning friends they’ve left, 
And comfort those who weep 
For husbands, sons and brothers dear, 
Now buried in the de»p.” 


Young men, full of life and 


throw over the anchor and drop our lines. The fisli are 
plextiful. Each strives to catch the greatest number, 
and to-day the “high-line ” has caught 85 fish, the “‘ low- 
line” 60, more than the average day’s fishing. 

For three days the fishing remains good, and we have 
nearly a trip. The vessel that reported fish scarce 
hauled in anchor this morning, and is now on its way to 
port. Another one which was here before we came has 
a good trip, but, not satisfied with enough, wants more. 
The temptation to keep on fishing while fish are plenty 
is too great to resist. In the evening the wind has veered 
to the northeast, the sky becomes cloudy and the sea 
choppy. A storm is at hand. The skipper paces the 
deck uneasily, and we hear him mutter, “I wish I had 
left this morning.” An occasional spit of snow dashes 


| into his face as he goes up to consult the barometer: 
| The watches are set; the skipper retires to his bunk 


with the command to be called if there is any change. 
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A WATERSIDE VIEW IN GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


| 


The wind has increased through the night, and consider- 
able snow has fallen. The skipper, who is up betimes, 
uneasily takes the bearings of three or four vessels in our 
vicinity. The men keep on fishing, but soon the skipper 
gives the command to ‘‘haul in the lines, heave every- 
thing that is loose below, and pay out seventy fathoms 
cable.” The crew go down to their meal, and with diffi- 
culty swallow their coffee between the violent lurches of 
the vessel. The mast creaks and groans, and the ex- 
perience is terrible. The day passes slowly on, the light 
scattered snowflakes fall thicker and faster until the 
neighboring vessels become more and more indistinct, 
and leave us alone with 
the increasing wind, the 
blinding snow, and the 
rising sea. Our giants 
are evidently about to 
commence one of their 
wildest bouts. Darkness 
approaches, and the natur- 
ally happy faces of the 
crew are dull and solemn. 
The vessel is at the mercy 
of the elements. A slender 
cord holds her in place, 
and at any moment it is 
liable to snap —then they 
know the result. Death is 
almost inevitable. Dashing 
through the darkness and 
snow, they would almost 
certainly strike some ves- 
sel anchored in safety, and 
the two go down together. 
Rare is the case when a 
vessel once adrift escapes 
to tell its story. 

Even at. this moment 
there may be a vessel two 
seas off bearing down upon 
us to sweep both to de- 
struction. Like the sword 
of Damocles, the danger is 
always hanging over our 


heads as long as the storm continues. Every one knows 
this, and these are the thoughts of all when a heavy 
sea strikes us, careens the vessel over, and sends every- 
body tumbling down to leeward. The skipper, who 
has been standing in the companionway, ‘* bobs” down 


( and hauls over the ‘‘senttle” just in time to prevent 


GLOUCESTER FISH-HOUSES. 


a drenching sea from pouring down into the cabin. 
These are the seas that often sweep the watch from 
deck, carrying everything movable with it. The ex- 
citement has just subsided, when the lookout gives a 
loud cry. Every one is on deck in an instant, and a 
glance is sufficient to silence all questions. The skipper 
has already placed himself 
at the cable, ax in hand, 
ready to sever the rope, 
and every eye is strained 
into the gloom to distin- 
guish the fatal light. Yon- 
der it emerges from out 
the darkness, and we can 
distinguish the dim out- 
line, of spar and hull. It 
seems as if nothing can 
prevent her from dashing 
down upon us. Twice the 
skipper has raised his ax 
to strike the severing blow 
at the cable, but the re- 
membrance of the vessels 
to leeward causes him to 
hesitate. On the vessel 
comes, now riding on the 
crest of a mighty wave, 
now hid in the trough of 
the sea; but still on she 
comes, and every moment 
we expect to feel our- 
selves adrift. Seconds 
seem hours in the sus- 
pense, and it seems as if 
the skipper would never 
cut us loose from certain 
death. Now she rises on 
the crest of a sea almost 
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above us, and five seconds more will tell the tale. ; that barren rock of Norman’s Woe, made memorable in 


Down she comes as if to drop right in our midst. 
“Cut the cable, we cry !’’ The captain’s hand trembles 
for a moment, then he stops. Thank God! A flaw of 
wind has drifted her from her course, and we are safe 
from that danger. As she passes on the starboard we 
can look on her deck. So near is she that we feel the 
cable running across our own. We start, and hope gives 
place to despair. Are we at last to be set adrift by the 
vessel's anchor ? No! the anchor is gone, and the vessel 
goes on to destruction without dragging us with it. 
Away into the gloom, out of sight, drifts the fated 
vessel, her crew unconscious of the next peril. She was 
drifting very, very near the vessel which we saw to lee- 
ward. 

It suddenly ceases snowing, and we look after the dis- 
appearing vessel. The next sea reveals to all that there 
are two lights there together! A loud and horrified cry 
announces this discovery, and then every man seems 
frozen to the spot. The scene has scarcely become dis- 
tinct, when, like a vision, it fades away. The snow falls 
again, and the lights disappear, whether behind the cur- 
tain of snow, or whether they sink into the embrace of 
the furious giant who was yesterday so softly enchanting 
us, we are in doubt. But of the end of the encounter 
there is, alas! no room for doubt. 

Daylight breaks, or, rather, creeps, on us at last, and 
every one is thankful for this little relief. Several ugly 
seas boarded us during the night, smashing bulwarks 
and doing other damage. The snow stops and the sea 
becomes quieter, and we try to sleep ; but calm sleep is 
forbidden us in the excitement of our imagination, and 
we are troubled by dreams. Like a vision the look of 


frantic despair on the faces of those poor doomed men as 
they drifted past us, springs up before us again and 


again. The look of terror on the face of the one, of 
despair, of wild supplication, cool resignation, of steady 
bravery, of desperation, and even wicked bravado, all 
remain as vivid images in our minds. 

I could give hundreds of stories of death and suffering 
in vessels and in open boats, when in the cold snow- 
storms of the open ocean hardy men have striven for life 
in a wild struggle with death, until, frozen and be- 
numbed, they die of combined cold, hunger and thirst. 
Many of them are graphically described by the very men 
who havo passed through these terrible dangers, in the 
*‘ Fishermen’s Own Book,” a most excellent book, statis- 
tical and descriptive of the fisheries and fishermen of 
Cape Ann. 

These are the dangers that the Gloucester fishermen 
endure, these the perils they must go through to get 
their bread. A braver set of men cannot be found in any 
place. They come from everywhere, strong, hardy men, 
capable of the hardest labor and able to face the greatest 
danger. The sons of fishermen follow their dead father’s 
calling. ? Young men, fresh from the farms of the Pro- 
vinces, come to cast their lot with these brave men. 
Mere boys are brought up in the occupation which their 
ancestors have followed for centuries. The majority of 
them are men of principle, and it will be impossible to 
find so large a congregation of men with so large a per- 
centage of upright men. Vicious men are bound to creep 
into any community ; but what a difference Gloucester 
presents when compared with an oil city or a mining 
town. Rum flows like water, and grogshops line the 
streets to entiee young men away, and the effects are seen 
on every hand, yet when we consider the number of men, 
the proportion of drunkards is small. 

As you enter Gloucester Harbor you pass, on the left, 


Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus.” From 
this point you see Gloucester to the best advantage. If 
the day happens to be a calm one, in September, when 
the mackerel fleet is clustered in the habor waiting for a 
breeze, their white sails all spread, the scene is truly 
beautiful. The city, with its numerous spires rising out 
of the elms, is built on a series of hills, and the pretty 
wooden buildings dotted here and there in the back- 
ground make a view full of picturesqueness. You pasa 
in by Ten Pound Island, with its pure white lighthouse, 
into the inner harbor. Wharves project on all sides, 
stretching toward each other as if in a constant endeavor 
to meet. Forty years ago there were few wharves, and 
the granite shores sloped gradually into the water. Pro- 
gress has worked fast in this place, and all that we now 
see is modern. 

The engraving gives a capital view of the old Fort and 
Gloucester Harbor in 1837. The Grand Banker and 
pinkey lying at anchor look as natural as can be. There 
is a vast difference in the appearance of the old Fort 
property of to day from that of forty-five years agone. 
Then it had but one building besides the ruins of the 
Fort—now it is covered with dwellings and storehouses, 
and its entire water front converted into fine wharves, 
fprming one of the most valuable pieces of property in 
the city. 

A ferryboat plies busily across the harbor ; vessels are 
anchored in the stream, some ready to go, others just 
arrived ; and at the wharf where we land, two vessels 
are uhloading their cargo of codfish. Out of the hold 
they are pitched, and placed into large hogsheads of 
strong brine, to soak for weeks. Further back on the 
wharf the flakes are covered with drying cod which have 
been salted in these same hogsheads or ‘‘ butts.” A “ jig- 
ger” is being loaded with dry fish ready to be shipped, 
and in a building near by the well-dried cod is being 
stripped into pieces and packed away in boxes. Piles of 
skins lie at the back of the shed, and a wagon soon comes 
up and fills with them. These are to be made into glue. 
No part of the fish is wasted ; head, tongue, sounds and 
liver all have some use. A few years ago all these were 
thrown away. Barrels of mackerel, salted ready to be 
shipped, are piled in out-of-the-way places, and hun- 
dreds of ‘ butts” filled with fish are stored away be- 
neath sheds. We walk carefully through the narrow 
way leading to the street, past men dressed in oil-suits 
and splashing fish about in the water; by groups of 
fishermen in their heavy fishing-boots ; between the flakes 
and past piles of salted fish, where every moment one is 
in danger of spoiling his nice black suit. The street is at 
last reached, but who would know that it was a street ? 
The gradation is so imperceptible that it is hard to tell 
where the wharf ends and the street begins. It winds 
and twists among tumble-down buildings, and if they 
were a little more abrupt one could imagine himself in 
Marblehead. Every one is busy, but their business has 
all to do with fish or fishing—fishermen’s outfits, oil- 
clothes, hooks, lines, and, most numerous of all, grog- 
shops. The street leads you to the main street, where 
nearly all the business is carried on. A few years ago 
this was Front Street. Middle Street, Back Street and 
Water Street were the other thoroughfares. But the city, 
is growing, the names are changed, and the business is 
spreading, and now Gloucester is becoming quite modern. 
All the streets wind and twist, as if trying to lose them- 
selves, each one trying to be more crooked than its neigh- 
bor ; some simply bend, others turn at right angles, but 
a truly straight one is a rarity, except when climbing 4 
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hill, where crookedness would be appreciated. There is 
a quaintness about Gloucester that strikes the visitor 
even more than the fishy smell. The buildings are 
nearly all wooden, a peculiar thing in a city of 22,000 
inhabitants. s 

A ride ‘‘ around the Cape,” a distance of fifteen miles, 
will give one an idea of wlfat Cape Ann is, was, and can 
be. "The road leads by the shore, where the huge waves 
dash and churn day and night, always at work and never 
at rest. Quiet little nooks of beauty, grand and inspiring 
scenes which fill the mind with awe, and beautiful sea- 
views, are everywhere seen. Up the high hills which 
overlook the river, past steep rocks you ride to find your- 
selves the next moment in as beautiful a plot of over- 
hanging willows as one ever saw. The stage-coach—a 
relic of olden times—rumbles past with its merry load, 
and soon we are at ’Squam, to which the more aristo- 
cratic prefix Annis, 

This is where the fishing industry was formerly cen- 
tered. Strange as it may seem, the early fishermen 
preferred this narrow cove, left bare at low tide, and 
rendered dangerous by a sandy bar, to the large and safe 
harbor but three miles distant. Here was where the 
fishing was carried on fifty years ago, when some enter- 
prising men came along and stole it away, and carried 
it to Gloucester. This was a deathblow to ‘Squam, and 
since then it has been dying and decaying: The wharves 
alone remain to mark the former industry, and some old 
men still tell of ’Squam as it was. ‘’Squam was in its 
ascendency in the days of the old pinkies and of the still 
earlier chebacco-boats. Now that these clumsy, round- 
bowed boats are replaced by the sharper and swifter and 
deeper schooners, ’Squam, too, has disappeared with the 
boats. Many are the stories of pirates, and fights with 
the British, which are handed down as precious legends 
of ‘Squam’s former greatness. The old men will sit for 
hours and tell you of the exploits of their fathers and 
grandfathers. A common story among them, is one 
which has a comical side to it: Years ago, there was a 
religious revival in the church at the head of the cove. 
The pastor was eagerly expounding the Gospel to his 
fisher congregation, and was trying to impress upon their 
minds the need of a safe haven beyond this life. To 
better illustrate his point, he said, in his best eloquence : 
“Supposing you should get caught out in the bay, the 
clouds growing blacker and blacker, the sea rising, and 
the wind threatening a gale, wouldn’t you feel the need 
of some safe harbor ? and what would you do in such 
a case ?” ‘Put your helm hard up and bear away for 
‘Squam,”’ came from an irreverential corner in a remote 
part of the church. 

The granite industry at Cape Ann has caused the con- 
struction of some of smallest yet safest ports in the world. 
At Lanesville, one of these artificial ports has been con- 
structed by building a breakwater across a little cove. 
The harbor is barely four or five acres in extent, just large 
enough to store away three or four stone-sloops, and with 
an entrance so small that it seems surprising how these 
large vessels can slip through it. At the head, with the 
shelving shores for a landing, the shore fishermen have 
clustered their fish-houses, where they store away their 
nets and traps and small daily catches. 

A few miles further on is a romantic little bay, known 
by the eurious name of Folly Cove. It would be folly to 
expect protection here in a storm, and it seems folly to 
use it as headquarters from which to go out to visit the 
nets and traps. Yet this is what it has been used for 
during the past hundred years. The shores are every- 
where rocky and precipitous, and the dories as they are 


hauled up must of necessity be lodged among the rocks. 
Old men, fossilized by salt air and briny solutions, are 
yet as fresh as in youth. They tell mournful tales of 
present scarcity of fish and lobsters, and entertain you 
with stories as long as you will listen, Men of seventy- 
five years walk briskly about and pull as strong a stroke 
at the oar as do their grandsons. Old man, strong, with 
scarcely a stoop to his shoulders, yet bearing eighty- 
five years, comes down and joins the group and jokes with 
the younger men, telling them that they do not know 
how to fish, as they let him catch more than either ot 
them only last week. He points to the very rock where, 
fifty years ago, he was knocked into the water by the re- 
coil of his old rusty musket. Here is where he killed 
eight geese at a shot ; there, yonder, is the place when a 
boy he used to catch halibut from the rocks, while now, 
to catch them, we must go a hundred miles from land. 
He is a stern believer in the old-fashioned. You cannot 
convince him that the advance of the past forty years 
has been for the better. Even the tune he plays on his 
sixty-year-old violin bears the stamp of antiquity. He 
speaks of the dory as a ‘‘ wherry,” and wants to know 
what right we have to change the name. He loves old 
Cape Ann, in whose company he has spent eighty-five 
long years. His sons and grandsons have grown up 
around him and have followed his occupation. 

The briny air agrees with these fishermen. The chill 
nor’easters strengthen them, and the hard work lengthens 
their lives, The only sure way to kill them would be to 
prevent them from going ‘‘down to the cove” every 
morning at daybreak. Their trawls are baited the night 
before, and, as soon as it is light, they put out in their 
flat-bottomed boats, nine or ten miles from land, and set 
them in their favorite place. The catch is brought in at 
noon and the fish are prepared for sale, and their day’s 
work is done. Their income is small, but it is sufficient. 
The good housewives know how to cook delicious messes 
of fish, and, with the help of garden ‘‘sass,” their ex- 
penses are kept down toa minimum. The children grow 
up in the steps of their parents. There is little to attract 
a boy away from his Cape Ann home, and at Cape Ann 
there is nothing to do except go fishing. If a boy is lazy, 
or ambitious to show himself up in the world, he may 
drift away to other fields, where work is lighter or suits 
his taste better. But the honest and smart remain at 
home. ‘A business that is good enough for my father 
is good enough for me,” seems their motto. The effect of 
all this is that the business of Cape Ann is kept in the 
hands of the natives. It is a rare thing to find a fishing 
firm any one of whose partners is not a native Cape 
Anner. It is this tendency that has made Cape Ann such 
a concentrated place of fish. The very namés of the 
families have a salt-sea flavor. There are Pools, Tarrs, 
Romers and Storys innumerable. 

Leaving Folly Cove you soon arrive at Pigeon Cove, a 
sort of feeler sent out by Rockport. Here again you find 
one of those neat little breakwaters which protect the 
fishing boats cozily clustered within its high walls. This 
completes the line of quaint, half-ancient, half-modern 
settlements of Cape Ann. = 

We have taken a glimpse at Gloucester as a fishing 
port, now let us look at it as a place of natural beauty— 
as one of nature’s wonder-shops. There are no lofty 
precipices, no scenes of striking grandeur; but the 
whole shore is rocky in the extreme. The hills are 
strikingly wild, but searcely cheering. They look as if 
some divine retribution had caused a rain of stone to 
cover the woodless hills. A friend from the West once 


told me that Cape Ann, as he saw it in November, looked 
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to him just as he would expect to see the moon if he was 


suddenly dropped on its surface. The land is astonish- 


ingly wrinkled, and is covered with heaps of boulders, as | 


if nature was trying to hide some tréasure in its granite 
bosom. Now and then on the rocky shores some chasm, 
worn by the sea out of the crumbling trap-rock, sends 
forth the echo of the inrushing waves. The solemn, 
dirge-like music of the ocean is continually heard, and 
the winds moan and groan like an echo of the everlastir 
roar of the surges beating on the rock-bound shore. 

Long acquaintance with Cape Ann makes one love it. 
The shores, the water, the 
intensely attractive. 


1S 


quaint old town itself, become 


hidden away in some shady nook by a brookside, or a 
pool which reflects the blue sky, as if in contrast to the 


ruffled bosom of the sea near by. Delicious avenues of 


willows, drives through spots of romantic beauty, delight- 
ful sea views, are combinations which attract the visitor. 
People are finding out the beauties hidden away on this 
land by the sea, and each Summer the number of visitors 


is on the increase. 


Many are the bits of idyllic beauty | low and unpainted, are fir more in keeping with this 
romantic spot, than any one of the huge, gaudy summer- 


houses which are being built on all sides. 
| g 


| Leave us our Cape Ann in its primitiveness., 
The old fishing-houses are being | satisfied—why should we be disturbed ? 
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turned into Summer cottages, and the picturesqueness of 
Cape Ann is being spoiled by ugly pine board sheds, 
besprinkled with paint of all colors ; all that is necessary 
to make the typical Summer seaside house. Many at- 
tempts at beauty of construction have met with but poor 
success. The ideal Summer residence is yet to be de- 
signed; but one thing in its construction and the last 
thing usually thought of, is fitness. A building that 
would look well by the Thames, or in Venice is not 
suited to Cape Ann. -Lack of taste is everywhere appar- 


| ent, base blotches upon the picturesque face which 


nature has given Cape Ann. The old sea-side houses, 


Just as the 
coach and four, with driver and footman, looks ont of 
place in our quaint old streets, so the flashy houses spoil 
our landscape given by nature, and which our plain- 
going fishermen have not insulted. May it soon stop. 
We are 
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AN EPISODE. 
By CATHIE JEWETT. 

Sur was the result of an experiment. A 
not altogether successful one, Madam Vivian 
thought, watching the slight, graceful figure 
and piquant face of her young protégée. Not 
that the girl lacked beauty, for her rare and 
striking loveliness was of almost too pro- 
nounced a type. 

But, to tell the truth, madam herself was 
whimsical, much given to queer freaks and 
erratic departures from established prece- 
dents. 

Rich, childless and a widow, she found 
little difficulty in gratifying most of her 
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foibles, and they not unfrequently, as in the present in- 
stance, brought her to grief. 

With all her possibilities of elegant leisure, Madam 
Vivian was essentially a busy woman. She had always 
lived in a distracting round of self-imposed and unneces- 
sary duties. 

Had Providence placed her in a New England farm- 
house, blessed her with poverty and an incompetent 
husband, she would doubtless have worked herself into 
imbecility or the grave with that determined expedition 
which is a distinguishing characteristic of an inestimable 
class of women. 


Denied such opportunities, she made the most of those | 


presented. 

Her children were led by her own tireless hands 
through the thorny paths of repression and undue ex- 
pansion from babyhood to an early grave. 

Her husband missed the comfort of entire immunity 
from commercial cares only by dogged determination to 
mind his own business. 


By way of mental relaxation, she voluntarily took upon | 


herself the leadership of many of the popular chayities of 
the day. 

When death suddenly removed both husband and 
children, the enforced inactivity of her life during a 


period of mourning, had done more than grief toward | 


undermining her health and driving her into settled 
melancholy. 

It was at this time, while feeling keenly the need of an 
object in life, that she saw Alice, and seeing, fell in love 
with her. 

I use the hackneyed expression advisedly, for it was 
a genuine case of love at first sight ; at least, upon one 
side. 

There was nothing about 
madam’s heavy, sallow face and gaunt figure, shrouded 
in trailing folds of crépe and bombazine. But the purse 
in her pocket, about which marvelous stories were cur- 


particularly attractive 


rent, drew the girl within the radius of her vision, and | 


behold ! the work was done. 

To tell the truth simply, Miss Alice had sought the 
strange lady with her little brown hands full of ferns 
and mosses—wonderful woodsy things, which she’ knew 
city people cared for. 

She took them with a well-defined hope in her mind 
that the rich lady’s gratitude would run in a monetary 
direction. Nevertheless, her presentation speech—very 
prettily expressed—contained no hint of avy such sor- 
did ambition. 

She was an exceedingly graceful and pretty girl even 
in her ill-fitting, self-made and atrociously ugly choco- 
late gown. Madam’s keen eyes noted her exquisite 
proportions, the soft, subtle lines cf beauty, the delici- 
ous tints and curves of the sweet, unconscious face. 
Hopelessly plain herself, it was but natural that she 
should unduly worship physical perfection wherever 
found. 

This radiant young person inspired in her a sudden 
and violent idolatry, combined with an overwhelming 
desire of possession. 

‘“* My dear,” said she, ‘‘ you are very beautiful ; I do 
not believe that you realize at all how lovely you are. I 
am an old woman, lonely and childless. I think you are 
the very thing I need—a distraction, a delight. 


and life ?” 

The girl looked at her in bewilderment. Sombre and 
tall, she spoke in a manner so vague and incomprehen- 
sible as to have upon her visitor almost the effect of an 


| answer —‘‘ beauty and natural refinement. 


| an wsthetic point of view. 
| middle, but it was moss-grown and ivy-draped, while a 


Tell me, 
is it possible for you to brighten for a time my heart | 
| away from her unpleasant surroundings, madam said, 
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unknown tongue. Alice stood speechless, distressed by 
her own consciousness of ungraceful embarrassment. 
*“T do not understand you,” she faltered, at last. 
‘Tf I can serve you in any way I shall be most happy 
to do so.” 
“T do not doubt it in the least,” said the lady, 
heartily ; ‘‘but I have no need of service. What I 


| desire is your companionship, an interest in life, some- 


thing to fill it out and make it better. I am getting 
warped and distorted by loneliness and inactivity. I 
want you, not to serve, but to amuse, me.” 

‘**T fear,” said Alice, frankly, ‘‘ that Iam not amusing. 
I have been accounted rather dull, and Iam quite sure 
that you would find me so. I can read and sing a 
little, but I have no accomplishments. I have never 
had time or money for their acquirement.” 

‘*You have the best of all accomplishments,” was the 
If you will 
come and live with me as long as we find each other's 
society mutually agreeable, I will dress you well, sur- 
round you with all things which young girls find pleas. 
ant and desirable, and give you infinite chances for 
improvement and self-culture. In return, you need 
only make yourself as attractive as Nature intended 
you to be. My children are dead. I shall not promiso 
to be a mother to you, or ask you to be a danghiter 
to me. We are strangers, and any such assum ption 
of relationship would be absurd, and, perhaps, in time, 
painful ; but I will be a good friend, and try to make 
you happy.” 

It seemed to the young girl standing there that the 
gates of an unknown buf dazzling paradise had suddenly 
opened before her. 

Nevertheless she spoke quietly a few words of grati- 


| tude and acceptance of the wonderful offer. 


It was necessary, she told madam, that she should do 
something for her own maintenance ; anything so easy 
and delightful had never entered her thoughts. 

Her perfect serenity and self - possession charmed 
madam, who had a well-defined horror of vulgar rap- 
tures. 

Taken all in all, her new white elephant seemed, in 
her eyes, the most desirable of beasts. 

The next morning, giving no time for her ardor to 


abate, or for Alice’s resolution to falter, she called at 


the homely little dwelling for her new treasure. 
The exterior of the house was not objectionable from 
The roof was sunken in the 


huge and inconvenient well sweep just beyond gave an 


| antique air to the premises, not belied by the thin, large- 
| eyed cows and gaunt fowls that wandered forloruly 
about. 


3ut the interior! Madam could not 
voluntary shudder. 

She had seen just such places before. Domestic in- 
fernos they seemed to her, with an over-worked, over- 
prolific slattern for a presiding genius. 

For the discouraged and incompetent house-mother 


repress an in- 


| she felt an instantaneous aversion, and only by the 


strongest effort was she able to conceal the disgust with 
which the numerous small brothers and sisters inspired 
her. 

Yet when Alice had fairly torn herself from the many 
detaining arms, and, safely seated, was whirling rapidly 


very graciously : 
**You shall have a salary, my dear, a stated sum for 
your own use, so that if you care to help the people at 
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home by the sacrifice of a ribbon or a flower, you will be 
perfectly free to do so.”’ 

For a moment the large, clear eyes filled with tears. 

“You are so good—so good !” she cried. 
that I may not disappoint you!” 

‘** That is quite impossible,” said madam, obligingly. 

At that very moment, however, her heart was mis- 
giving her as to whatever she was to Ylo with this pretty, 
new plaything. 

She did not wish to remain in the vicinity of the girl's 
family ; to take her home in her present condition was 
equally impracticable ; and as for traveling with such a 
companion, it was not to be thought of. 

However, an obstacle boldly met is half overcome. 

Miss Alice, as she appeared some hours afterward, at- 
tired in a close-fitting flannel dress, which showed to 
perfection the grand and noble curves of her splendid 
figure, her sun-browned hands hidden by irreproachable 
gloves, her beautiful face shaded by a large piumed hat, 
was & companion by no means to be despised. 

Madam breathed easier after one glance at the wonder- 
ful transformation. 

In a week’s time she was ready to laugh at her former 
fears, 

Hard indeed to suit must that person have been who 
could find material for criticism in the radiant young 
creature, for ever trying to look her conscientious best 
for the pleasure of her benefactress. 

With the exception of a slight air of restraint, un- 
avoidable under the circumstances, a certain watchful- 
ness of manner which would wear off as she grew ac- 
customed to her new life, there was nothing about the 
girl in any way objectionable. 

Every day madam grew more and more surprised at 
the power of adaptation which she possessed. 

She seemed to understand instinctively all the hitherto 
unknown luxuries of life, and to make them at once a 
necessary part of her being. 

Désirée, madam’s French maid, who had spent her 
life in the study of dress and all its possibilities, stood 
astounded to see mademoiselle—so young, so trifling !— 
calmly ignore her advice and choose for herself, and al- 
ways such garments as were most becoming. 

Madam had some apprehension and not a little curi- 
osity as to Alice’s reception in society. 

She believed her own position so assured that the fact 
of her chaperonage would be sufticient to successfully 
launch the young débutante, 

After that she knew the girl’s social success would 
depend in a great measure upon herself. 

She was beginning, all unconsciously, to tire a little 
of her new toy; growing used to—sometimes slightly 
wearied of—such an overplus of beauty. 

She found herself doubting if this strong, vigorous, 
grandly developed style would compare favorably with 
the more delicate and accepted type to which she had 
long been accustomed. 

Thus troubled and perplexed, she was totally unpre- 
pared for the sensation which Alice immediately created. 

A more complete social success she had never wit- 
nessed ; the measure of her triumphs was bounded only 
by the extent of her conquered worlds. 

Madam, comfortably resigned to her own lack of per- 
sonal charms, and innocently conscious of her undenia- 
bly good blood, her intellect, tact and breeding, felt a 
very perceptible attack of jealousy as she saw this ill- 
educated, non-accomplished young person achieve a 
high-bred repose, an indolent grace, as rare as charm- 
ing and totally inimitable. 


**T do hope 
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There was no effort in anything she did. 

The admiration she excited, the attention she received, 
neither exhilarated nor depressed her. 

Envy and spite moved her not at all; neither could 
criticism destroy the sublime self-consciousness with 
which she challenged and obtained supremacy. 

The elder woman watched her career with wonder and 
pride, which deepened into admiration when Lord Chal- 
monly joined the train of her adorers. 

Now Madam Vivian, although the widow of a French- 
man, was yet Yankee enough to dearly love a lord. 

When, therefore, this traveling representative of the 
English aristocracy declared, ‘‘By gad! the girl was 
charming !”’ she began to .be troubled with some very 
pungent prickings of conscience. 

She had no objection to shifting the burden of her 
too hastily assumed responsibility on to 
shoulders. 

She intended to do well by Alice as regarded:a trous- 
seau, and to leave her a considerable sum of money; con- 
sequently there would be nothing of a mésalliance in her 
marriage with any ordinary admirer, 

But an English lord ! 
doubtful. 

She did not like to bruit abroad the secret of Alice’s 
humble parentage and her own romantic folly ; but she 
felt that the eternal fitness of things would be for ever 
outraged if Lord Chalmonly, who boasted a Norman an- 
cestry, should take to wife a woman whose genealogical 
tree grew behind a barn. 

So decidedly was she opposed to any such unchristian 
combination, that it drove her to the folly of attempt- 
ing to separate them by various frail and ineffectual bar- 
riers. 

So pertinacious were her efforts that they actually in- 
terested Alice, and increased tenfold the ardor of her 
lordly suitor, 

However, in a place so small as Rosedale, so fat and 
desirable a fish as ‘my lord” could not be matrimonially 
hooked without opposition from more than one quarter. 

Miss Dolly Lovell, who had been for more years than 
she cared to acknowledge a beauty and a belle, had seen 
with perfect composure many of her old admirers go 
over to her rival. 

However deeply she felt the loss of her accustomed 
meed of adulation, she made no sign ; but when, after a 
few days of undisguised adoration, this most eligible 
Englishman also deserted her standard and went over 
to the enemy, she felt it quite time that the pretty no- 
body should be annihilated. 

Alice’s admirers numbered all her gentlemen acquaint- 
ances, 

Her undiscouraged suitors had dwindled to a very 
select few. Foremost among them stood Lord Chal- 
monly and Rich Hammond. 

Why Alice had not married Rich, madam conld not 
conceive. He was young, handsome and fairly well off. 
More than all, he was honestly in love, and tendered 
his regards in a modest, manly way that could scarcely 
fail to please any woman. 

The gayety of the Winter was nearly over. 

Day by day the Lenten season drew near, and madam 
hailed its approach with joy, for then she intended to 
leave the city, taking Alice with her. 

She was decidedly provoked with her pretty protégé: ; 
she regarded ‘‘my lord” as a misguided man ; she looked 
upon Rich as a martyr, and felt the liveliest sympathy 
and friendship for Miss Dolly. 

It was one of the last balls of the season, rivaling 


masculine 


Madam felt conscientiously 
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anything in the way of fashionable dissipation which ' 
had preceded it. 
Miss Lovell dressed for the occasion with a well-de- 
fined determination to outvie Alice in her own especial 
province. 
She wore a dress of satin, red as the heart of a rose, its 
splendor half-shadowed, half-revealed by priceless drap- 


ings of Valenciennes ; diamonds and rubies shone in 


TURKISH IRREGULARS IN AMBUSH. 
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her hair, blazed on her arms, ran in rivers of light aboni 
her neck. 

The toilet in itself was perfect, but it did not suit tho 
wearer, who looked by contrast faded and insignificant. 

Alice might have worn it. She had a natural predilec- 
tion for vivid coloring, and it became her. 

There was always a splendor, a rich sumptuousness 
about her that first attracted, then held, the attention 
of the beholder. 

3ut that once departing from her usual custom, sho 
went to the ball in a robe of silk that was like a snow- 
wreath, her fair face shining up from its misty laces— 
calm, jewelless and perfect. 

For the moment Miss Lovell grew half mad with jeal- 
ous heartache. 

She noted how constantly Lord Chalmonly’s eyes wan- 


COSSACKS ON THE MARCH. 


dered toward that white, girlish figure, that sweet, un- 
conscious face, 

In deep and deadly hatred of her rival, Miss Dolly for- 
got her long years of perfect breeding, forgot even that 
she was a lady, and felt only an insane desire to bite, or 
tear, or scratch that too-per- 
fect face. 

Meantime everywhere 
sounded music and laugh- 
ter, light jest and merry 
badinage, with here and 
there an earnest word or 
two. 

Alice drifted out of sight, 
and, behind a little fountain 
that did its cool and level 
best to keep fresh and sweet 
a dim, green nook, curtained 
away from the heat and 
glare, Rich Hammond was 
trying to bear like a man 
the deathblow to his dearest 
hopes. 

It was not so much the 
gentle, half-sad refusal to be 
his wife that troubled him, 
as the fact that this peerless 
woman, who, if she were 
only half as angelic as she 
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looked, ought to be as high as heaven above all sordid 
and mean ambition, held herself a prize for the highest 
bidder. 

**T have been poor,” said she, with a brutal bluntness 
that half-killed his wounded love. ‘If you had offered 
to marry me a year ago, it would have been like the old 
story of the king and the beggar-maid ; we should have 
been foolishly happy, perhaps—who knows ? Now, I can- 
not afford happiness. I want the very best life has in 
store forme! Ihave been so spoiled and flattered that 
I believe myself able to achieve it.” 

He turned slowly away, only the deep longing in his 
eyes betraying how bitter his disappointment had been. 

“‘T would not care to buy a wife,” he said ; ‘‘ and, even 
if I did, I could not bid against a lordly suitor. I have 
only myself to offer, but. I would have tried, sweetheart ! 
to make you happy.” 

He bent until his boyish, quivering lips touched her 
bright hair, and then Alice found herself alone. 

Alone ! with the consciousness that she had bartered 
her woman’s birthright of love and loyal happiness— 
for what ? 

For an instant a hint of tears came into the beautiful 
proud eyes ; the red lips forgot to smile. And then the 
girl was herself again—calm, indolent, enchanting. 

She flrew aside the thick green curtains, and stood 
half-hidden, half-revealed by the sombre draperies, 

Lord Chalmonly, looking anxiously about, caught sight 
of her, and hurried forward to claim a promised dance. 

The sets were just forming as they took their places. 

Alice’s vis-a-vis was a stout gentleman who hated 
dancing, and his partner was Dolly Lovell. 

A flushed, defiant, angry woman, who saw at last an 
opportunity to humble a rival, and caught eagerly at it. 

‘‘ Madam Vivian’s eccentricities,” said she, turning to 
her partner, ‘“‘have introduced some queer characters 
into society.” 

The unoffonding gentleman grew crimson with embar- 
rassment as she took his arm and confronted Alice. 

‘I will thank you,” she cried, in a clear, vibrant voice, 
‘‘to return my bracelet. You were seen to pick it up 
some time ago, so you must excuse me for reminding 
you that the article is quite as valuable to the owner 
as to the finder.” 

Flushed and trembling, with hand extended, she faced 
her enemy. 

Despite her anger, the insolence of which she had 
been guilty frightened her. , 

For a moment Alice stood motionless, cool, indignant, 
contemptuous, 

Her cheeks did not flush nor her eyelids quiver, but 
the eyes beneath were like living coals. 

Then she turned slowly. 

“TI think, my Lord Chalmonly,” said she, “that we 
had best retire.” 

But my Lord Chalmonly stood at some little distance, 
his handsome face expressing great distress. 

He had the national English horror of a scene. 

He had, moreover, a lurking, lordly suspicion that 
many of the pretty American women were little better 
than adventuresses ; and morally he was anything but a 
strong man. 

So for one awful moment the accused girl stood quite 
alone. 

Then little Mrs. Nelson, the hostess, rushed forward, 
nervous, trembling, distressed beyond measure. 

**Oh, Miss Lovell !” she cried ; ‘‘ what a terrible mis- 
take! And Iam entirely to blame ; here is your brace- 
let. Miss Landers handed it to me half an hour ago, 


requesting me to find the owner. 
careless ! I quite forgot.” 

With tears in her pretty eyes sne turned to Alice : 

‘*My dear Miss Landers,” said she, contritely, ‘can 
you ever overlook this ? can you ever forgive me ?” 

By this time Lord Chalmonly had come to his senses, 
and madam, quivering with rage, had reached Alice; 
indeed, a little sympathetic group gathered quickly 
about her. 

Miss Lovell, in bitterness of spirit, quietly withdrew 
with but scant opposition from her hostess, who, despite 
her own fault in the affair, could scarcely forgive her 
guest the bad taste of selecting her drawing-room for an 
unpleasant episode. 

Lord Chalmonly was heartily ashamed of himself. 

To prove it, while the ladies waited for madam’s car- 
riage, he found opportunity to offer his hand, heart and 
name to Alice. 

It was a combination of duty and desire which drove 
him to what he regarded as a somewhat desperate move. 

He had treated the lady with marked attention, and 
then, in the most critical moment of her life, when stand- 
ing under the shadow of disgrace, he had in a manner 
deserted her. 

He felt truly that he owed her all possible reparation ; 
and he did his duty gracefully, like a Christian and an 
English gentleman. 

He had the reward of a clear conscience, and that was 
all ; for, much to his surprise, Alice refused him, quietly, 
firmly, but most decidedly. 

The next day the two women separated. 

** Dear Madam Vivian,” said the girl, ‘‘ you have been 
unspeakably kind to me, and I am not ungrateful ; for 
your comfort, and for my good, I am going to leave you. 
Last night I thought myself a prodigy, set apart from 
the common herd by my beauty and my talents ; then in 
a moment I saw, as they say the dying see, the vanity 
and vexation of it all. I saw the apples of Sodom api 
the ropes of sand ; saw myself, not a pretty social fraud, 
but a wicked, mistaken woman.” 

Blessings brighten as they take their flight, and madam 
was sincerely sorry when Aliee gave her a last kiss and 
went quietly out of her life. 

However, it cannot be denied that she breathed easier, 
relieved of the too-hastily assumed responsibility of a 
young girl’s future. 

She knew she that she had acted with the utmost 
liberality all through their acquaintance ; and with a 
pleasant consciousness of well-doing, she started off for 
a long, restful pleasure-trip. 

As for Alice, she went immediately home. 

Naturally, she missed the ease and comfort of her late 
life, but she had expected and prepared herself for that. 

The cottage was as small and inconvenient as of old, 
the children as riotous, the mother as feeble and incom- 
petent. 

She found much to do, and did it with her might, 
scarcely aware of the motive power that impelled her 
to action. A power that was the outgrowth of a certain 
self-contempt, and that contempt of some deep-lying 
emotion scarce self-confessed. 

The Spring passed, the hot, delicious days of Summer 
grew long and fervid ; even the old house, with its sunken 
roof, partook somewhat of the glory and beauty that 
filled the earth. 

Only Alice looked worn and pale. She was growing 
thin and hollow-eyed, feeling the heat a burden and a 
weariness. 

She had always been so strong, so active and vigorous, 


Iwas so busy! so 
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that she felt her languor a sort of disgrace, and worked 
often beyond her strength, rather than humor herself in 
idle fancies. 

One day she had been to the village, and was return- 
ing, warm and tired. 

She wore a large hat, and her dress, a dark, substantial 
cambric, was dusty, and not especially becoming. 

It did not greatly matter, no one saw her, no one 
cared. 

She often took a wicked delight in making herself as 
uncomely as possible. 

Now, although she saw two strangers approaching, 
young men in the neatest of traveling suits, she did not 
give a thought to her unprepossessing appearance. 

Indeed, she never looked up as she passed them. 

When, however, a familiar, delighted voice called her 
name, she lifted her eyes in surprise, and faced Rich 
Hammond and Lord Chalmonly. 

For once she lost her self-possession, crimsonly con- 
scious of her cotton gloves and dusty boots ; then, with 
a little laugh, a trifle forced and nervous, she bravely 
faced the situation. 

Said she was glad to see them, spoke a few courteous 
commonplaces, and passed down the long street, her 
tall, shapely figure moving with a grace and beauty that 
her homely garments could not hide. 


Tur wars of modern times have been to no small ex- 
tent in the land of the Moslem, or still less civilized 
parts of Asia and Africa. These have brought into the 
armies, even of civilized Europe, bodies of men whose 
wild appearance, apparent lack of discipline and control, 
invest them with a kind of terror. The warlike elements 
seething in Europe, and likely to involve many countries 
in the turmoil and disasters of’ actual hostilities, may be 
brought into play by some such body, ‘and, when opera- 
tions actually begin, their services will be frequently felt. 

Irregular troops are not militia, volunteers or mer- 
cenaries, in the exact sense of either of these terms. 
They are usually veteran warriors, though, perhaps, of a 
personal and desultory character ; sometimes entering 
into service on their own account, sometimes on that of 


hereditary or other chieftains ; sometimes serving with | 


pay, and sometimes without it. While there is no doubt 
that irregular troops were used among the armies of 
remote antiquity, it is unnecessary for the purpose of 
this article to go further back than the time of the 
Crusades for a starting-point. 

The wars of the Crusades infused a warlike spirit 
throughout all Europe, and, when these were over, it is 
not extraordinary that the veteran soldiers of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion and Godfrey de Bouillon, who had become 
80 engrossed with the occupation of warfare with them, 
should continue to seek the ‘‘ bubble reputation” in 
foreign service, since there was no longer a home de- 
mand. At cll events, there certainly sprung up at this 
period, armed and equipped, that eccentric and romantic 
body of soldiers since known as ‘‘ Free Lances,” who 
speedily made their skill and their prowess felt in all 
Europe and Asia, and for the next three or four centuries 
were the bugbear of communities, and even ordinary 
troops. The ‘Free Lance” was a veteran soldier who 
fought partly from habit, and partly for the desire for 
booty as well as glory, which so soon becomes a charac- 
teristic of the undisciplined warrior, Sometimes, in the 
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My Lord Chalmonly said to himself : 

‘*So she was a fraud after all, fallen off in her looks, 
too. I had a narrow escape.” 

Rich Hammond, thrilled with love and pity, as he 
thought of the unusual dress and shadowed eyes of his 
old love, sought her as soon as might be. Sought and 
told her over again the story that is old for ever, and 
for ever new. 

“T do not deserve you, Rich,” she answered; “I 
threw away your love once because I wanted the wealth 
and position which a coward could give me. After that 
I do not hold myself worthy of happiness, or the re- 
spect of any man. I have suffered, to be sure, but I am 
quite certain that I ought to be punished infinitely more 
than I have been.” 

‘Then take me, sweet, for better or for worse,” he 
entreated ; ‘‘it will be the very discipline you need.” 

She lifted her eyes, honestly and bravely. 

“It would be nothing of the sort,” said she ; “your 
love would be the crown and glory of my life, if only I 
deserved it.” 

The next moment she was in his arms, and through 
the tender, rapturous silence they passed into that new 
earth, where lovers have walked together since time 
began. There the queen found her kingdom, and the 
king came to his own. 


shape of a mountain chieftain, he could marshal forth his 
vassals, from a scoreeto one hundred, armed and equip- 
ped, and either bargain and let these out to some mon- 
arch then at war, or, if he held at heart the cause which 
was at stake and was sufficiently wealthy to disdain pay, 
he would lead his men into the field to fight under a 
foreign banner without money and without prize. 

It was not until the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that irregular troops became noticeable in masses, At 
this time there appeared in Southern Europe bodies of 
light cavalry, the first then known, who were called 
‘*Estradiotes.” These were Greeks from Albania and 
the Morea, They rode swift and active Turkish horses 
and dressed as Turks, except that they did not wear the 
turban. These were in the armies of the Turks and 
also of the Venetians, and they Were the origin of the 
French light cavalry, of which we first hear in the reign 
of Louis XII., who formed some companies of them, to 
which were added a large number of these ‘‘ Albanians ” 
or ‘‘ Estradiotes,”’ 

Turning now from Europe to Asia, were are led to 
consider the Sikhs, whom there is good reason to con- 
sider, at least during a portion of their history, as irre- 
gular troops. The Sikhs were originally a religious 
sect of the people of India, chiefly inhabiting the Pun- 
jaub. They were Deists, and rejected alike the Koran 
and the Vedas; as a consequence of which they drew 
upon themselves the hatred of both Moslems and 
Brahmans. The result was, naturally, that incessant 
warfare followed between these sects and the Sikhs, 
which lasted for centuries. In 1675, the Sikhs re- 
ceived a code of laws, and their country, which had 
hitherto been under the dominion of a chieftain, 
was organized as a state. Caste was abolished and 
absolute equality decreed. A blue costume was intro- 
duced as a peculiarity, and personal customs—such as 
allowing the hair and beard to grow long and uncut, 
and that every man should be a soldier, and should 
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BASHI-BAZOUES BURNING A VILLAGE. 


always carry steel—followed. 
The Sikhs continued to 
possess great strength as a 
people until early in the 
eighteenth century, when 
they were overwhelmingly 
defeated by Bahadoor Shah. 
They, however, reunited their 
roving bands, and drove the 
Afghans from the Punjaub. 
After this they were divided 
into small confederations, 
governed by petty chiefs, 
and, under Runjeet Singh, 
regained a considerable de- 
gree of power. In 1845 war 
broke out between the Sikhs 
and England, which termin- 
ated in a treaty by which a 
greater part of the Sikhs’ 
territory, and almost their 
entire government, were 


pany. During the Sepoy 
mutiny, in 1857, the Sikhs 
were faithful in their aliegi- 
ance to the British and wers 
of material aid. In 1868 the 
number of Sikhs in British 
India was officially stated at 
1,129,319. They have pe- 
culiar national characteris. 
tics, which they have pre- 
served through all their 
wars and losses. They are 
tall, thin, dark and active, 
excellent soldiers and horse- 
men, frank, svciable and 
pleasure-loving. 

The Cossacks, who became 
so well known during the 
war with Napoleon, are a 
sort of a military colony on 
a grand scale. Their lands 
are of immense extent, em- 
bracing 57,000 square Eng- 
lish geographical miles, or 


ceded to the East India Com- BASHI-BAZOUES PASSING THROUSH THE BAZAAR AT PHILIPPOPOLIS. 


ZOUAVES TRYING TO BREAK THROUGH PRUSSIAN LINES. 


about two-thirds of the area 
of Great Britain, than which 
these are incomparably more 
level and fertile. The Cos- 
sacks are under obligations 
to serve the Emperor when 
required. The whole male 
population of their country 
are capable of bearing arms 
for the service of the Em- 
peror, and they constantly 
furnish 100,000 men, distri- 
buted in 164 regiments, to 
the imperial forces. So war- 
like, however, are these 
people, and so thorouglily 
are they trained from infancy 
to the duties of horseman- 
ship, that if summoned to 
the standard they could 
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easily furnish more than double this force, either for 


the deferse of the country or the purpose of aggres- | 


| ° 
Light Mounted Warriors.” 
irresistible attractions, which impel the entire nation | 


Their immense bodies of | 
horses more nearly resemble the hordes of Genghis- | 


sive warfare. ‘‘Glory, plunder, wine and women” form 
into the career of conquest. 


Khan or Timour than the regular armies of Western 
Europe. This causes them to constitute the real 


. . 1 
strength of the Czar, and as their predatory and roving 
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they are called “ Kazaks,” which in Turkish means 
‘‘robbers,” and in the dialect of the Tartars, ‘‘ Free 


Previous to the middle of the seventeenth century the 
country along the banks of the Southern Dnieper, and of 
its tributaries, though settled by Russians, was chiefly 


| populated by people from the neighboring borders, 


which formed the compact and warlike Malorusian tribe, 
which sustained a constant border warfare with the 


A GROUP OF SEPOYS. 


habits never decline, and cannot do so from the nature | 
of the country which they inhabit, while their num- | these submitted to Russia. 


Poles, Russians and Crimean Tartars. Finally, in 1654, 


The eastern Cossacks were 


bers are constantly and rapidly increasing, it is easy to | principally in the service of the Russian Czar as early as 


see how formidable they are. 
r a =] ,. 1 * z Sn Md Mf 
The Cossacks are organized in regiments of 800 men, 


the first half of the sixteenth century. Their chief pro- 
vince comprises the vast steppes west of the Don, which 


each regiment being divided into “ sofnias ” or squadrons. | gives the name to the tribe. The Cossacks are equal 
In ordinary times the Cossacks of the Don furnish two | among themselves, and elect all their officers except the 


regiments to the Imperial Guard and fifty-four to the 
Line. The Cossacks have also about thirty battalions of 
infantry, and some artillery. In the Russian language 


chief, and they are free from taxation. Their chief occu 
pations in times of peace are fishing and the breeding ot 
cattle, that of horses forming their chief work. In times 
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of war all men from eighteen to fifty years of age are ; Union Brigades, and were more severely felt by the 


bound to serve on horseback, providing their armor at 
their own expense, and having the free choice of their 
dress. Their arms are a lance ten to twelve feet long, a 
carbine, pistol and sabre. They are divided into ‘‘ polks” 
or regiments, and subdivided into hundreds, fifties and 
tens. They are expert in surprising and intercepting 
small detachments, and annoying an army on a march, 
and demoralizing a retreating enemy, as was peculiarly 
the case during the French retreat from Moscow. They 
wear beards, and dress in round caps and wide trousers. 


Their language is the Russian, intermixed with Polish | 
and Tartar words. A recent writer on the Cossacks | 


speaks of them as follows: ‘“‘ But they shone as light 
troops, mounted on their hardy little horses. They have 
frequently been known to travel a hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, loaded with arms and plunder. In the 


heaviest marching order they plunge into rivers, tread | 


morasses, explore thickets, and cross the most fear- 
ful deserts amidst the parching heats of Summer, or 


the snows of Winter. No army with Cossacks in its | 


front need fear surprise. No retreating army pursued by 
Cossacks can be so vigilant as to escape surprise. Their 
velocity, activity and courage render them peculiarly 
dangerous to a retreating foe, often fatal to a flying 
enemy. When the rear-guard halts, and ‘a respectable 
force collects to oppose their incursions, they never 
hazard an attack, but fly without hesitation, like the 
Parthians of old, until a more favorable opportunity of 
renewing the pursuit occurs ; and when the enemy re- 
sumes his march they press upon his retreating columns, 
inundating the country on all sides, and are frequently 
to be seen a hundred miles in advance of the main body 
of the pursuing foe.” 

The lance, which was an important weapon until the 
close of the sixteenth century, will be noticed to be the 
chief article in the armament of the Cossacks. The 
Poles continued to use this weapon for their cavalry, 
and the Hussars and Lancers of Poland were ultimately 
adopted by many other European nations in the forma- 
tion of their armies. The Hussars wore a cuirass covered 
with a panther’s skin slung over the back, the head of it 
being fastened on the left shoulder, and the remainder 


adorned with a species of feather wings rising as high as 
the helmet. They carried a gilt lance fourteen or fifteen 
feet long with a flag near the point, which, fluttering in 
the attack, together with the rustling noise of the wings, 
was intended to frighten the enemy’s horses. None but 
the nobility were admitted into these companies. The 
light cavalry of Poland was also composed of noblemen ; 
but the Tartars whom the Grand Duke of Lithuania had 
received into his states during the conquests of Tamer- 
lane were admitted on an equal footing both as officers 
and privates. From Huland, a Lithuanian nobleman, 
who was one of their first leaders, we get the term 
‘* Uhlan,” which still remains the German name for 
Lancer. Marshal Saxe, King Frederick the Great and 
the Emperor Napoleon I. all experimented with regi- 
ments of Polish Lancers. 

As to the use of the lance, it is pronounced by an au- 
thority ‘‘the queen of weapons,” and it is worthy of 
note that this has reappeared among those nations which 
have been most active in the great wars of the century. 
At Leipsic, in 1813, the long lances of the Russian 
Cossack guard told very severely even upon the French 
cuirassiers. At Eland 600 Cossacks of the Don restored 
the battle, while at Waterloo a regiment of French 
Lancers almost entirely destroyed the Household and 


battle. 


English than the repeated charges of the cuirassiers. 
The Hussars originated in Hungary, where they did 
good service against the Turks. When peace had closed 
their labors they sought employment elsewhere, and so 
proficient were they in making themselves useful, that 
they were in great dersand, and every prince of note de- 
sired at least a few squadrons of them in his army. Thus 


| the genuine Hungarian became scarce, and Poles, Bohe- 


mians and others were received as substitutes, until 


| finally experiments were made with native regiments, 


aud so successfully that at one time Hussars threatened 
to absorb all other kinds of cavalry. A good description 


| of the Hussar is found in a writer on armies as follows: 


‘*The dashing, bold Hussar, that epitome of military im- 
pudence and recklessness at the tavern, presents those 
qualities in a sublimated form on the field, regardless of 
fatigue and danger.” 

Great reproach against the Hussars, at all times, has 
been occasioned by their high indulgence in extravagant 
finery. Even in the days of Gustavus Adolphus, the Im- 
perial Hussars were most sumptuously equipped ; not 
only the headgear of their horses, their pistols, sabers 
and sabretasche, but also the buttons on their jackets, were 
of solid silver, while herons’ feathers adorned their caps. 

The Polish Hussars in the reign of Charles XII. ap. 
pear to have been equally ambitious of display. Says 
Voltaire: ‘*‘ They marched attended by several valets, who 
led their horses caparisoned with bridles plated with 
silver and silver nails.” 

The Bashi-bazouks are irregular cavalry troops in the 
Turkish service. In the war in the Crimea they were 
frequently engaged with the enemy; but they were tur- 
bulent and insubordinate, and plundered whenever occa- 
sion offered, so that they were generally more trouble- 
some to their friends than to the enemy. W.'H. Russell, 
the war correspondent of the London Times, in describ- 
ing these ‘‘ wild cavaliers,”” says: ‘It would have been 
difficult to find more picturesque-looking scoundrels if 
the world was picked for them from Scinde to Mexico, 
Many of them were splendid-looking fellows, with fine 
sinewy legs, beautifully-proportioned muscular arms, and 


| noble, well-set heads of the true Caucasian mold ; others 
falling on the back. The back piece of the cuirass was | 


were hideous negroes from Nubia, or lean, malignant- 
looking Arabs with sinister eyes and hungry aspect ; and 
some were dirty Marabout fanatics from Mecca, inflamed 
by the influence of their dadj, or pilgrimage.”” For ages 
the finest cavalry known in Europe was unquestionably 
the Turkish. The largest proportion of its men and 
horses were brought over from the Asiatic provinces of 
the empire, and the rest were principally of Asiatic de- 
scent. The horses were not large, but nimble, spirited, 


| vet docile, and so trained and bitted as to be under per- 


fect control. The hollow saddles were rather heavy, but 
all the other appointments were light. The soldiers rode 
in broad, short stirrups, to which they and their sires 
had been long accustomed, and from which it was very 


| difficult to dislodge them. Their scimeters were light 


and sharp, and, in addition to them, they usually carried 


| in their girdles that shorter, slightly curved weapon, 


called the yataghan, with an edge similar to a razor’s. 
Some of the Spahis used long lances or spears, but these 
were always flung away as useless in the midst of the 
If they 
could not force in the edge of one wedge, they tried 
another and another. If they penetrated the hostile 
line, they dealt death everywhere round them, their 
sharp weapons generally inflicting mortal wounds by 
cutting the limbs clear off. If the enemy gave way 


Their tactics were few and simple. 
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they spread out like a fan, and, while some pressed on 
the front, others turned the flank and assailed the rear. 

Russell continues: ‘‘ For some days 3,000 Bashi-ba- 
zouks and militia were encamped close to our cavalry 
camp, and every day performed regular evolutions in the 
plains below, and made the night hideous with their yells 
and challenges. Finally, to the great relief of all their 
neighbors, our friends moved off to Varna, with great 
flourishing of lances, swords and trumpets, headed by 
ragged red banners, there to be placed under the mild 
rule of General Yusuf, the famous Algerian commander, 
who bent so many of the wild tribes of the Desert be- 
neath the French yoke. In all villages about, tales are 
told of the violence of these ruffims. They were true 
types of the Mussulman soldiery as they are yet to be 
found in Asia, and as they would have been, perhaps, 
even in the camp if the eye of Europe had not been upon 
them.” Their camp, just outside of town, was worth .a 
journey to see. Their tents were all pitched regularly, 
and their horses were neatly tethered in lines like those 
of regular cavalry. They were divided into five regi- 
ments, and each man was paid a france a day by the 
French authorities. This was under the wholesome con- 
trol of Omer Pasha. As he moved northward, and left a 
larger extent of ground between his army and the Allies 
without military occupation, these wild and reckless 
men, deserting, becam> more and more troublesome, and 
began to indulge in their old habits of violence and 
plunder. Finally, the Bashi-bazouks tired of the settled 
forms of camp life, and, impatient of French control, be- 
gan to desert in crowds; and at length the corps was 
declared disbanded, and General Yusuf was obliged to 
admit his complete failure. 

The Zouaves, while originally irregulars, have been of 


late years drafted into the regular army of the i'rench, 
of which they form an important division, The Zouaves 
are infantry, and derive their name from a tribe of 
Kabyles in Algeria, whose fighting-men have been noted 
throughout the northern part of Africa for generations. 
The Dey of Algiers had been in the habit of recruiting 
from one of the great tribes of Kabylia a body of troops, 


to which he had given the name of Zonaves. After the 
occupation of Algiers, in 1830, a body of these mercenary 
troops, in the service of the Dey, were incorporated in 
the French army, with French officers—and Frenchmen 
were also distributed among the companies as private 
soldiers—but the rich Oriental costume, which is at 
once picturesque and graceful, was retained. The 
Zouaves were destined to fight as skirmishers; it was 
therefore determined to give them the same tactics and 
armament already adopted by the foot Chasseurs. These 
tactics, much improved upon, have become famous and 
have been known throughout all the world as the Zouave 
tactics. The corps was afterward organized into distinct 
companies of Frenchmen and Arabs, and in 1837 it was 
divided into three battalions under Colonel, afterward 
General, Lamoriciére. To this officer and his successor, 
General Cavaignac, was due the great efficiency of the 
Zouaves in the many conflicts which preceded the final 
conquest of Algeria. Long before this, however, the 
corps had lost its native features, and after 1840 the 
Zouaves were simply European troops uniformed as 
Arabs and recruited mainly from the slums of Paris ; 
yet, by means of severe drill and discipline, in the Cri- 
mean War they gained the best reputation of all the 
French infantry, a reputation which they fully sustained 
during the Italian campaign of 1859. This corps had 
already by its zeal and the great services which it had 
rendered the Government become quite famous, and its 
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mysterious name, gorgeous uniform and dazzling re- 
nown, made it to be considered by the French soidiery as 
a privilege of the first degree to be allowed to enter its 
ranks, With great judgment those selected were men of 
most vigorous temperament, including a large propor- 
tion of that singular outflow of Parisian life known as 
the gamins of Paris. For recklessness and daring, the 
Zou-Zous have ever held the palm, and these very quali- 
ties go far to palliate the many undoubted faults to 
which they lead. With the recklessness of irresponsi- 
bility, and mischievousness of monkeys, the pranks that 
they play are often of the most daring and laughable 
character. A recent writer says: ‘‘I have often seen 
them when the French and Austrian armies were en- 
camped on either side of the River Po, come down to 
the bank and wash their clothes as unconcernedly as 
though there were not an enemy within a hundred miles 
of them, and after they had finished wave in the most 
audacious manner a graceful acknowledgment to the 
Austrian sharpshooters, whose admiration of the daring 
display had alone staid the deadly bullet. At the battle 
of Melegnano, while in the midst of a terrific charge, 
well-known air played by the magnificent band of the 
enemy struck upon their ears, and with one impulse they 
dropped their muskets and applauded ‘until the very 
welkin rang.’ This tribute to the performers over, the 
next moment they were up and took possession of the 
heights.” 

In the reorganization of the French Army under the 
law of March 13th, 1875, the Zouaves consisted of four 
regiments, each of four battalions, each battalion con- 
taining five companies. Their weapon is a carbine with 
sword-bayonet, and their dress consists of a loose jacket 
and waistcoat of dark blue cloth, red Turkish trousers, 
red fez with yellow tassel, green turban, sky-blue sash, 
yellow leather leggins and white gaiters. The officers’ 
uniform is that of the French infantry officers. During 
the Civil War in the United States, a few volunteer 
regiments were uniformed as Zouaves and so called. 
These all performed good service, and showed that 
in America at least the best material could be found 
for recruiting this class of infantry, capable of being 
drilled in the complicated system of Zouave tactics. No 
other European army besides France possesses a corps 
corresponding to the Zouaves, for the proper element is 
wanting ; and it has remained for America to prove that 
which she has always contested, fhat whatsoever the re- 
quisite needed, she possesses it within her own bounds. 

Russell says of the Zouaves: ‘“‘They are generally 
smart young fellows, about five feet six inches in height, 
burned to a deep copper tint by the rays of an African 
sun, and wearing the most luxuriant beards, mustaches 
and whiskers, so that it is somewhat hard to believe 
these ‘fierce-looking warriors can be Europeans.” .. . 
‘“The shrill trumpets of the Zouaves were frequently 
heard performing a wild and eccentric march, and these 
fierce-looking soldiers of Africa, burnt brown by the con- 
stant exposure to the sun, with beards which easily dis- 
tinguish them from the native Arabs, came rushing past, 
for their pace is so quick it fully justifies the term. The 
open collars at their throats allow free play to the lungs. 
The easy jacket and loose trousers, and the well-sup- 
ported ankle constitute the beau ideal of a soldier’s dress. 
Their firelocks and brasses of their swords and bayonets 
are polished to a nicety. Each man was then fully 
equipped for the field, with great-coat strapped over his 
knapsack, canteen by his side, a bill-hook or hatchet, 
and cooking-tin fastened over all. In the rear, mounted 
ou a pack-horse, followed the vivandiére, in the uniform 


IRREGULAR TROOPS. 


SPAHIS IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


of the regiment, with natty and neatly polished barrels of | 
diminutive size dangling over the saddle. The word was 
given to halt—stand at ease, pile arms. In a moment 
the whole regiment seemed disorganized. The men ex- 
tended far over the fields, gathering sticks and brush- 
wood, and it appears incredible that they could have 
gathéred all the piles of brambles, dried wood and leaves, 
which they had deposited in the rear of the lines, from 
the country which looked so bare. The officers gathered 
in groups, and lighting cigars, chatted and laughed or 
sat on the ground while their coffee was being boiled. 
The moment the halt took place off came the boxes from 
the sumpter-mule. A light, portable table was set up, 
knives, forks, glasses and cups were laid out, a coffee-tin 
was put upon three stones over a fire of bramble, and 
in three minutes each officer could take a cup of this | 
refreshing drink after his long march, with a biscuit, a | 
morsel of cheese and a fassée 


placer. In the Crimea, when- 

ever a cart with provisions 

or spirits broke down, it 

was plundered by the active 

Zouaves, who really seemed 

to have the gift of ubiquity. 

Let a wagon stick, or break 

a wheel or axle, and the 

Zouaves scented it out as 

‘ vultures do carrion. In a 

<a eh moment barrels and casks 
7 were broken open and their 
' contents distributed, and the 

“y 4 commissary officer, who had 
vy My gone to seek for help, on 
= | “yey his return found only the 
= tires of the wheels and a 
few spokes left; for these 

indefatigable foragers com- 

pleted their task thoroughly, 

and carried off the cart, body 

and boxes to serve as fire- 

They were splendid 
fellows, always gay, healthy 

and well-fed. They carried loads, foraged, and built 
huts for the English as well as for themselves, and 
proved themselves most agreeable comrades. And yet 
even they would sometimes grumble. One instance is 
recorded of a Zouave, who complained in this wise: 
**Look at me,” he said, ‘first bassoon of the Third 
!' Pupil of the Conservatory of Paris! © After 


wood. 


Zouaves ! 
having sacrificed twenty years of life to acquire a talent 
to render myself agreeable. to society, look at me! 
Forced to cut wood to make my own soup !” 

At the Alma, at Inkermann, and indeed throughout the 
Crimean War, the Zouaves proved themselves gallant 
At the capture of the Mamelon they fought a 
hand-to-hand encounter, here with the musket, theve 
with the bayonet, and in less than twenty minutes after 
the. first attack the Russians left the fort, spiking their 
guns as they went out. 


soldiers. 


of brandy afterward. In a 
very short space of time two 
or three hundred camp-fires 
were lighted, sending up 
tiny columns of smoke, and 
coffee -tins were boiling at 
all of them. Pipes of every 
conceivable variety and 
shape were lighted, and a 
hum and bustle rose up from 
the animated scene, so rich 
in ever-shifting combina- 
tions of form and color that 
an artist might have looked 
on it with wonder and des- 
pair.” 

The Zouaves are quite as 
great foragers as are the 
Bashi-bazouks, without, how- 
ever, possessing the charac- 
teristics of brutality and li- 
centiousness which disgrace 
the latter corps. Despite all 
orders to the contrary, the 
Zou-Zous cannot refrain 
from pillaging whenever 
they strike a rich mine or 
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STRANGE 


CURE. 


The Zouaves, Turcos and Pandours are about the 
ouly irregular foot soldiers known to us. The freedom 
and excitement necessary to the life of the irregular con- 
sort best with cavalry, and from the time of the Estra- 
diotes we find that all the countries of Europe supplied 
themselves with light horsemen of an irregular status. 


When Gustavus Adolphus entered Germany, the Swed- | 
of the Army, have, nevertheless, rendered no little sery- 


ish horsemen consisted of cuirassiers and dragoons only. 
The Austrians had ulso carbineers and Hussars. The 
Pandours were Hungarian infantry employed by the 
Austrians, and were properly irregulars. Frederick the 
Great afterward employed these during his wars. When 
Frederick ascended the throne he found his army about 
80,000 strong, his cavalry consisting of sixty squadrons 
of heavy horse, forty-five of light, and six of Hussars. 
It is said of them that they excelled in polishing their 
saddles, bridles and boots, and plaiting ribbons in their 
horses’ manes. Both men and horses were 
They dared not move on uneven ground, and charged 
at a walk or a creeping trot. At the close of the first 
Silesian War, Frederick immediately proceeded to the 
reorganization of his cavalry, and devoted his whole at- 
tention to making his men good riders. They were all 


colossal. 


trained to go over ground at their best speed for 2,000 | 


yards without breaking their array, and all evolutions 
were to be made with the greatest speed, and wheels to 
be done at the canter. According to Frederick, every 
officer of cavalry must bear in mind there are but two 
things required to beat the enemy: “ First—Charging 
with the greatest possible speed and force. Second—To 
outflank him.” Bonaparte was supreme in his manage- 


ment of cavalry, as he was with regard to all the move- 
ments of armed men. Writing to the Directory, be said : 
**The Roman legions, they say, made twenty-four miles 


aday. Our half-brigades made thirty, fighting not in- 
cluded.” His first campaign occupied just fifty-two 
days, during which time he gained four pitched battles 
and a greater number of less important victories. 
Leaving Kurope again for the East, we will consider 
briefly the Sepoys, the native soldiers of the British 
Army in India. As has been shown, the word Sepoy 
means about the same as Spahi. The practice of em- 
ploying natives as troops originated with the French, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and in 1748 


the East India Company organized a small body of Se- | 
poys at Madras, which had increased to fourteen batta- | 


lions, numbering 10,000 men, at the time of the battle 
of Plassey. In 1772 
Company amounted to 45,000 men. The Sepo¥s were 
volunteer troops, those of the Bengal Army being mainly 
high-easte Hindoos. But in the armies of Madras and 
Bombay the aristocratic element was not so prominent. 
The Bengal Sepoy was tall, well formed and of noble 


presence ; but he was less docile than the Sepoy of the | 


Southern and Western armies. Notwithstanding local 


mutinies on the part of the native soldiers, their disci- | 


pline and good service in the field extending through so 
many years inspired an extraordinary and almost univer- 
sal confidence in their loyalty, which existed throughout 
India up to the beginning of the great Sepoy revolt in 
1857. When this began the East India Company’s Army 
consisted of about 300,000 men, all Sepoys with the ex- 
ception of 40,000. The mutiny was almost wholly con- 
fined to the Bengal Army. Its suppression is matter of 
history, and the illustration we give of the terrible pun- 
ishment inflicted by blowing certain of the mutineers 
from the British cannon will be remembered as an un- 
happy but most necessary incident of the rebellion. In 
1861 the Indian army was reorganized, its numbers 


being reduced one-half, the troops being nominally on 
the footing of irregulars. They include 137 battalions of 
infantry, 40 regiments of cavalry, and a few batteries 
of artillery. The number of men in 1873 was 128,447, 
one-fifth of these being cavalry. 

The only irregular troops in our service are the Indian 
scouts, who, without being recognized as a normal part 


ice, though their savage modes scarcely seem compatible 
with their employment by the National Government. 
Our armies have been made up entirely on the vol- 
unteer system. The nearest approach to an irregular 
service in this country occurred during the Revolution, 
when the King of England employed Hessian and other 
mercenaries to fight his battles in the colonies. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, the number of these mer- 
cenaries actually mustered into the British service was 
29,166, who came from Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse- 
Hanau, Waldeck, Anspach and Anhalt. Of these, 17,313 
returned home, the total loss being 11,853. The total 
expense of these mercenaries to the British Treasury 


| was, at the present standard, about £14,000,000 ster- 


ling, or $70,000,000. There is very good reason to be- 
lieve that this will have been the last, as it was the first, 
instance of the employment of foreign mercenaries on 
American soil. 


FOX AND GEORGE IV. 


To nis other evil qualities (said O’Connell once) 
George IV. added a perfect disregard of truth. During 
his connection with Mrs, Fitzherbert, Charles James Fox 
dined with him one day in that lady’s company. After 
dinner Mrs. Fitzherbert said : 

** By-the-by, Mr. Fox, I had almost forgotten to ask 
you what you did say about me in the House of Commons 
the other night? The newspapers misrepresent so very 
strangely, that one cannot depend on them. You were 
made to say that the Prince authorized you to deny his 
marriage with me!” 

The Prince made monitory grimaces at Fox, and im- 
mediately said : 

**Upon my honor, my dear, I never authorized him 
to deny it.” 

**Upon my honor, sir, you did,” said Fox, rising from 
the table. ‘‘I had always thought your father the great- 


‘ : ‘© | est liar in England, but I now see that you are!” 
the native army of the East India 


Fox would not associate with the Prince for 
years, until one day that he walked in, unannounced, 
and found Fox at dinner. Fox the Prince 
entered, and said that he had but one course consistent 
with his hospitable duty as an English gentleman, and 
that was to admit him. 


some 


rose as 


A Srrance Cure.—Theodore Barriére once conten- 
plated suicide. He had loaded a pistol and sent fora 
friend to impart his last wishes to him. The friend came, 
and made not the slightest attempt to turn him from his 
purpose, but sat down and coolly wrote out his instruc- 
tions. Then, while Barriére was writing a last farewell 
epistle, his friend carelessly took up the pistol, which 
was at full cock, examined it, and pointed it at the 
writer. The latter at once slipped under the table with 
marvelous agility, and shouted: ‘Great Heavens, be 
eareful! Do you know what you are about? That 
thing is loaded!” The extreme oddity of the situation 
provoked irresistible mirth, which cured Barriére of his 
morbid tendency. 
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PASSION-FLOWERS. 


Sne takes them from the warm south side 
Ot her fair house at eventide; 

Her fragile fingers blend 
The flowers for graveyard wreath and cross, 
Symbolic of a love and loss 

Whereof she knows no end. 


Far, far behind her in the haze 

Of years and tears, those early days 
Of love and sorrow lie. 

She was a wife; on one true breast, 

Her troubled girlhood found a rest 
In glad security. 


Together in youth’s morning-timo, 

Their hearts rang true to true love’s chime 
Through never-weary hours; 

Together, standing in the sun, 

They pulled with gladness, one by one, 
Love’s purple passion-flowers, 


But death stole grimly to their side, 

And reft the bridegroom from the bride. 
Her marriage coronet 

Was scarcely laid with blushes down, 

Ere, on her curls of chestnut-brown, 
The widow’s cap was set. 


She was a wife, true wife to one 

Whose noble race was swiftly run; 
And, faithful to love’s creed, 

She, made a widow in her youth, 

Hath kept her first, her fairest truth, 
And widowed is indeed. 


He left her lonely, when the springs 
Of life were dullest, when love clings 
With passion to its mate. 
She dropped the purple flowers of love 
Among the grass that waved above 
His grave—and learned to wait. 


She gave him all she had in life, 

Her fair, fond self, a perfect wife, 
With dower of hope and youth; 

She gives him all she has in death, 

Her chaste, white life, untouched by breath 
Or hint against her truth. 


She waits. No longest year shall bring 
To her a second spousal ring, 
No other marriage hours; 
She waits, until by Eden’s tide, 
The bridegroom gathers for his bride, 
The fadeless passion-flowers ! 


THE FIFTEENTH OF 


FEBRUARY. 


By Mrs, DENISON. 


Tue last time Casper Green was ever seen alive, he 


bunch of keys and a revolver in his right hand, Every- 
body knew that the old man kept choice wine in the 
cellar, in a corner under the kitchen—a place he had 
built himself, and very handily it was done, too, every- 
thing well-fitting and workmanlike. 

For five days or more it had stormed. The snow was 
piled along the road, over the fences, and hung in great 
wreaths from house and barn-roofs, so that very few 
people traveled the old coach road in Lonsdale that went 
by Casper Green’s house. The old man did not usnally 
live by himself, but owing to circumstances he was now 
the only inmate of Glenlady, as the place was called. 
His housekeeper and his niece were both away; the 
0.3 to visit a sick sister, the other to see a bit of city, 
life for the first time in the year she had lived at Glen- 
lad... She was the light of the old man’s eyes, was Susy 
Lypcie, a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl ; but, unfortun- 
ately, Casper Green was a man who cherished terrible 
enmities, and Susy had attracted the regards of the son 
of a man he hated with a deadly hate, and who did not 
dare to show himself at Glenlady on that account. 


How the old man learned that there was love between | 


the two nobody could tell. Probably some disappointed 
suitor had in some way managed to bring it to his ears, 
and when he did know it he was furious. 


Susy was the daughter of his favorite sister, who had | 


married very much beneath her, so he chose to think, 
but when she was left a widow and penniless, Casper 
had provided for her handsomely, so that she knew no 
want, educated her daughter, and promised her that she 
should be his heiress, so that she need have no fears 
for the future. 

The girl came to live with her uncle when she was 
seventeen, and still in mourning for her mother. Casper 
Green had stretched the purse-strings wide on this oc- 
casion, furnished her a suite of rooms, and given the 


| housekeeper higher wages for waiting upon her; so 
was coming up out of the cellar, a basket on one arm, a | 


that Susy was installed like a young princess, and had 
nothing to do but enjoy herself. 

All went smoothly on till the young lady—now called 
the belle of the town—yielding to the solicitation of 
several friends, joined the choir of one of the principal 
churches. Her voice, which was exceptional, attracted 
the people for miles around, and she made many new 
acquaintances, among them Black Hal, as he was called. 
Though dark almost to swarthiness, Hal was the hand- 
somest man in the county. Six feet and some inches, 
broad-shouldered, magnificently formed, he was the 
cynosure of all eyes wherever he was seen; at church, 
theatre, or in the midst of a crowd, the most striking 
figure there. 

As I said before, Casper Green-had made his will, be- 


queathing everything to Susy, and had shown it to her ; 
' consequently she felt no uneasiness concerning her fu- 
| ture, till the old man called her up, one day, and asked 


her if it was true that Black Hal was anything to her 
more than an acquaintance. - 

Susy blushed and stammered, and finally confessed 
that she loved him. Then the old. man’s brow grew 
black as a thunder-cloud, and he raved and swore till 
he frightened Susy out of the room. 

“Not a shilling do you have from me if ever you 
marry that man!” he cried, as a parting shot: ‘not a 
shilling !” 


That night Susy went to singing-school, accompaniea 
as usual by Martha, the housekeeper. 

‘*T’m so sorry the old man’s so sot agin Black Hal,’ 
said the woman, as soon as they were out of sight of the 


house. ‘‘ But, perhaps, you don’t know the story ?” 
“What story ?” asked Susy, trembling, as she thought 
of the old man’s fury. 
‘Well, his father married the girl your uncle loved, 
and, ’cording to all accounts, it was foul play. Miss 
Hale was the biggest beauty in these parts. My! but 
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wasn’t she handsome! Tall, and moving round jest like 
a queen, with the biggest, blackest eyes, and—well, Hal 
looks like her, on’y darker. They say your uncle jest 
worshiped the ground she trod on, and was engaged to 
her, when this Jim Hale stepped in between ’em, and 
fairly kerried her off. I should say he was well shot of 
her, for I’d be afraid of a woman that went back on her 
word like that ; but I guess she found she didn’t love 
your uncle the right way. Might ’a been. Anyhow there 
was a terrible time! Your uncle tried his best to kill 
the other one, and did shoot him through the lungs, and 
got shot himself. Both men lay nigh to death’s door for 
weeks, and then Mrs. Hale—Miss Burdet that was—de- 
clared for Jim Hale, and your uncle went off just as soon 


as he got up, and never came back till his sweetheart | 


“Oh, he will get over it, perhaps, in time. 
you know what’s the matter ?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Susy, her cheeks burning ; “and 
certainly he was to be pitied.” 

** Well, yes, of course ; my father won. I don’t know 
which was the better man,” he added, laughing ; ‘ but 
of course I shall vote for my own father every time.” 

‘‘And he threatens to make another will,” said Susy, 
ruefully. 

‘Let him,” said Hal, defiantly. ‘‘All the better for 
me. I can take good care of you. I farm forty acres of 
my own, and I’ve got plenty of stock. You won't starve 
But he will 


I suppose 


if you come to me penniless, my darling. 
try very hard to make you give me up.” 
“He can’t do that,” said Susy, looking proudly in her 
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HAPPY THOUGHT. 


UNDER PRETENSE OF THROWING A REFLECTED LIGHT ON THE FACE, THAT RISING YOUNG PORTRAIT-PAINTER, FIBSON, ALWAYS PLOVIDES 
HIS SITTER WITH SOMETHING SO PLEASANT TO LOOK AT, THAT SHE NEVER GETS TIRED OF SITTING (i.¢€., STANDING). 


[This also explains why his portraits always have that sympathetic and thoughtful expression of contemplative serenity.) 


had been married ten years. 
mind, and I guess it did. He's never forgive her, and 
never will. Hale and him never speak, and I expect he 
hates the whole tribe.” 

Susy could not but feel that her uncle had occasion 
for his feud, but still she loved the handsome fellow who 
had asked her to be his wife. They met that same night 
at singing-school, and Susy briefly told him of her 
uncle’s anger. 

Her lover only laughed, and said in his quick way : 

‘IT shall have to shoot him if he makes you un- 
happy.” 

** But what shall we do ? 


’ said the girl. ‘‘ He has cer- 


They say it unsettled his | 


Tt makes 
Oh! 


lover's face; ‘* but I am so afraid, so nervous ! 
me tremble when I think of his words, his face. 
his anger was something terrible.” 

** He will get all over it. If you could go away some- 
where for a few days, and leave him to himself, perhaps 
he will come out all right.” 

*T did think of. that. One of my cousins has written 
me to visit her, and I believe I will go there for a week. 


| But, Hal, promise me you will keep out of his way. I 


can’t help thinking he meditates danger to you, the way 
His anger may terminate in insanity. His 
mind has once been gone for a time, so Martha says.” 

‘Oh, there’s no fear, I guess. I'll keep out of his 


he speaks. 


tainly been very kind to me, kinder than my own father. | way, however, if you want me to promise,” said Hal. 


I owe everything to him. 
him angry with me.” 


It breaks my heart to have 


‘And please don’t go any further,” said Susy ; “I 
feel as if something was going to happen ”— they were 
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now on the way home —‘‘ Martha and I can go on very 
well alone.” 

+ Nonsense,” said Hal, laughing; ‘‘but I'll do it to 
please you, of course, only you mustn't be superstitious,” 
and he parted from her a few yards from the turn in the 
road on which Glenlady was situated. 

Susy did not see her uncle till late on the following 
day. He did not come down to breakfast, and the girl 
dreaded the expected meeting. 

When she saw him, however, he was his old self again, 
though very reticent. She spoke to him of her desire to 
visit her consin, and he nodded his head, adding : 

‘*Go if you want to.” 

But before she went he had a long talk with her, and 
finally declared that if she came back in the same mind 
that she must expect nothing from him. He would leave 
Glenlady to a distant relative, and she must find a home 
for herself. So under these conditions she went, buoyed 
up by the hope that her absence and his loneliness would 
work a change in his intentions, A day or two after she 
had gone Martha was summoned to the sick-bed of her 
sister, and the old man was left entirely alone. 

Susy had been absent more than a week, but under 
the circumstances her visit had not been an enjoyable 
one. All the last day of the great storm she was on the 
road, and, arriving at Lonsdale, it was very difficult to 
procure a conveyance to take her home. She succeeded 
at last in finding a neighbor with a large wood-sled, and 
in this primitive fashion she arrived at Glenlady just at 
dusk, and the boy drove away, leaving her at the gate, 
which she opened after a good deal of difficulty. 

It was just growing dark. The path had not been 
shoveled out, which seemed strange, for her uncle was 
an athletic man, and always attended to such duties him- 
self. She noticed, also, that there was not a track from 
the gate to the house, and at every step she plunged in 
more than ankle-deep. Where could Martha be? By 
this time, surely, she thought, the lamps should be 
lighted. There was a feeling of desolation, a silence so 
appalling that she shuddered at that more than with the 
cold, which penetrated to her very heart. 

Still, hoping there would be a good fire on the hearth, 
though wondering at the desolation implied, she as- 
cended the steps to the house. To her utter astonish- 
ment the front door was ajar, not very wide, but suffi- 
ciently to let the snow in, which had drifted up against 
the side of the hall. 

Susy stopped to reason for a moment ; but impelled 
by fear as much as curiosity, pressed forward,’ entered 
the hall, and then stood still looking about her, straining 
jher ears fora sound. There was nothing to be seen but 
the chill, bare hall. Not a sound reached her ear. Where 
was Prince, the dog ? Even he was not there to welcome 
her. 

Putting down her bag, she went to the kitchen-door 
and opened it. All was dark and still. She could just 
discern that it was in its usual perfect order ; but there 
was no fire, no Hannah. She stood there wondering if 
she could find the closet where she remembered having 
seen Martha put the lamps, and with such a sense of 
loneliness, hunger and fear that it seemed to her she 
must fly out of the house. 

‘Why, gracious to mercy !"’ was the welcome sound 
that fell on her ears. It was Martha's voice, and that 
worthy woman gave a sharp scream as Susy presented 
herself. 

‘Well! of all things as ever I did see! You here! 
Have you jest come home, too ? I never thought, when I 
see them big holes in the snow, who it might be ; and 


you looking like a ghost, too. What in the name of 
goodness is the meaning of it all? The house is as dark 
as a pocket, and the entry full of snow. I got Seth 
Blandin’s hired man to bring me over, for my sister is 
able to be about again, thank. Providence ; and, come to 
think of it, I went after you did, and you didn’t know a 
thing about it, of course not. Queer, but I had a sort o’ 
call to come home to-day, but I didn’t expect to sce 
you.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad you’ve come, Martha!” exclaimed 
Susy. ‘No, I didn’t know of your going away. But 
what do you suppose it all means? I found the door 
open, and it has been open all through the storm. Can 
Uncle Casper have gone away ? Can he be here, sick ? 
Even if he were sick wouldn’t somebody be stirring ?— 
and it’s so awfully quiet ! The house is as still as death.” 

‘* We'll see about it,” said Martha, producing a match, 

“‘T wish I'd let Seth Blandin’s hired man come in, as 
he wanted to. Says he: ‘It looks kind o’ suspicious to 
be so dark, an’ yon’d better not let me go till you git a 
light’; but I didn’t want no hired man to ’company me, 
and so I said ‘No.’ There—there’s a light, and now it’s 
sorter kinder cheerful.” 

Susy dissented from the idea. It seemed to her to 
look ten times more ghastly and evil, now that the lamp 
was lighted. 

**T don’t believe there's a single thing in the house to 
eat,” she said, dubiously. 

‘‘Well now, you may be right,” was the response, 
‘though I left a pretty good-sized ham, and there’s sure 
to be sugar and flour and tea; but I’m shivering to my 
toes, and it won’t take no time to build a fire.” 

She went into the lean-to outside the kitchen and 
brought in chips and wood. Susy had seated herself on 
one of the wooden chairs, and was a prey to all sorts of 
morbid fancies. 

“* Now,” said Martha, as the fire soon threw a red glow 
over the sombre walls, ‘‘ I'll just look in the pantry, for 
I only ate a mouthful at twelve myself, and I’m pertey 


hungry.” 

She opened the pantry-door, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

‘**For goodness’ sake, what is it, Martha ?” cried Susy. 

“IT declare to nater—this ham! there’s almost as 
much of it left as there was the fust day I went away, 


and even the plate o’ biscuits isn’t all gone. The old 
man must ’a left the house, or else he’s——” 

Susy uttered a piercing cry and covered her face with 
her hands. She was utterly unnerved. 

“Don’t go to takin’ on that way, child. We may all 
be mistaken. There’s one thing I can do—I can holler, 
bless the Lord !” 

Susy noticed that as she passed her that Martha’s face 
was very white. Stationing herself at the foot of the 
stairs, she shouted in stentorian tones the name of the 
master of Glenlady. Again and again she called, but 
there was no answer. 

‘“‘T declare, it makes me creepy,” said Martha, coming 
back, and sinking helpless by Susy’s side. If it wasn't 
night I shouldn’t care a bit; but if there’s one thing I 
am skeered at, it’s being in the house with a corpse, and 
no men folks about.” 

“Oh, Martha ! how can you say that! You've no evi- 
dence! You don’t know !” sobbed Susy. ‘ What makes 
you talk so ?” 

“That's a fact, and I don’t know why I did say it,” 
said Martha, brightening up ; ‘“‘ but somehow it came to 
me, and I guess now I'll take off my bonnet and shawl, 
as the room seems to be thawing out, and git supper. 1 


don’t believe anything in this ’versal world would tempt 
me to go up them stairs to-night. And, now I think of 
it, the front door isn’t fastened ; nor any other door, as 
I know of.” 

“Oh, Martha, don't let us stay here to-night !’’ said 
Susy. ‘“‘Let us go and get some help somewhere! I 
can’t stay here !” 

“Td like to know where we'd go in the pitch-dark ! 
It was snowing hard when I came in, and the wind 
a-risin’! Hear it ?” 

At that moment an unearthly shriek wailed round the 
old house. Susy shuddered. 

‘*No, we couldn’t get through them awful drifts. It’s 
as much as our life is worth. We're under shelter, and 
let us be thankful. As for the old man, why, maybe he’s 
gone away. We don’t know.” 

“Hark! Isn't that a dog howling ?” asked Susy, 
springing to her feet. 

“Well, likely "tis; at a good distance off, however. 
Well now, come to think of it, Prince isn’t here! If 
the old man was home, Prince would be here, wouldn’t 
he? I’d feel better to know the brute was round, too. 
He’s a mighty good watch-dog, Prince is, and his mother 
was, before him. Come, you hold the candle, and I'll 
lock the front door. Likely all the rest are fast.” 

Susy took the candle, but her fingers shook so that she 
could searcely hold it. ’ 

Never bad the great hall looked so dreary, with its 
deep, flickering shadows. And that silence that even 
made the driving snow audible, chilled her through and 
through. 

“It’s mighty queer, I must say,” said Martha. ‘TI 
haven't felt so sort o’ gone since the night I thorght 
Sister Lizy was going, sure. But there’s no airthly use 
to be frightened. We can make ourselves comfortable, 
and your uncle either is here or he isn’t; and if he is, 
he’s ty 

“Oh, don’t say it, for pity’s sake, Martha !” cried Susy, 
as she hurried jnto the kitchen. 

‘Well, old men is apt to go that way, though I don’t 
like to think of it, for not one wink of sleep will I git 
this night. Idid think it foolish of me—so did Sister 
Lizy—starting to-day, but you see it was the good Lord’s 
providence, for what would you a-did alone, you poor 
child ?” 

“Why I should have gone mad, I think, or rushed out 
into the storm! I couldn’t have staid here alone !” said 
Susy. 

“Well, it’s all right, as I said before. The good Lord 
often directs us. He does me, I know. And now I'll git 
some coffee, and we'll heat up the bread and have a com- 
fortable supper.” 

* And, then ?” said Susy, looking into Martha’s eyes ; 
“we can’t sit up all night, can we ?” 

“Well, I dunno. I’m master tired, I know, ‘for I hain't 
had my good and reg’lar sleep for more’n a week. But, 
come to think, there’s an old sofy-bed in the parlor, and 
there’s bedclothes in it enough to do, I guess. Oh, we'll 
manage some way. Well, did ever you hear such a wild 
storm ?” 

Not long after that, with steaming coffee on the table— 
Which they were very glad to drink without cream—and 
ham and bread and butter, they made a comfortable 
meal, and, if it had not been for that one overmastering 
fear, Susy would have felt almost cheerful. She had come 
home prepared to brave the old man’s anger ; to be, in 
fact, turned from his door ; for, questioning her heart, 
Which was brave and loyal, she could not give up her 
lover, That was out of the question. She had come 
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home prepared to resist, aud with detiant feelings to- 
ward her uncle, but now she remembered only his ten- 
derness. As the wind howled and the frozen snow rat- 
tled against the windows, her heart grew more and more 
tender toward him. Where was he? Under the same 
roof with them, suffering it might be, perhaps beyond 
all suffering! As the time sped on she grew braver. 

Suppose he were ill to death and needed their care ? 
Might not his life be saved ? 

‘* Martha,” she said, ‘‘I feel better now, and it seems 
so cowardly, sitting here and knowing nothing ! 
willing to go to his room, if you'll go with me.” 

“‘T was just thinking that same myself,” said Martha. 
‘*T believe we could go to sleep more like Christians—if, 
indeed, we care to sleep after! But come, let us go while 
we feel like it !” 

They started together—went up the dusty stairs to- 
gether, Susy holding by Martha’s dress, and shivering at 
every rustle. And, indeed, they might well shiver, for 
the keen air of December was abroad, and the cold was 
intense. They reached the landing. 

Martha took hold of the door-knob. It resisted her 
efforts. The door was locked. They rattled and knocked 
and shouted. Martha applied her ear to the keyhole—all 
was as still as death. 

‘*He’s not there, anyway. He’s gone off to Reedville, 
where his cousin lives, or he’s gone a longer journey,” 
said Martha, solemnly. ‘No use for us to stay here, 
freezing to death. We've did our duty now, and that’s 
all that could be asked of us; but it’s mighty queer. I 
always told him he did do wrong to lock himself in. 
‘Suppose you'd be taken sick of a night,’ says I, ‘ where 
would you be ?” 

*** Why, I'd be sick,’ said he, laughing.” 

Susy was very grave. She felt sure, someway, that 
the worst had happened, though hoping for the best. 
The night passed unquietly enough, and at the gray 
dawn the storm was raging yet. They were surprised 
after breakfast to see gray-haired deacon Bolt driving up 
to the door in his big double sleigh. 

“T heered yisterdy that ther hadn’t been no smoke 
seen out o’ the chimley at Glenlady for three or four 
days,” he said, as he stamped the snow off that clung to 
his boots, ‘‘so I thought I’d come round. Didn’t know 
you was home, but thought ’s long as I was here, I'd 
come up.” . 

They related their story and their fears, 

**Do tell !’ said the deacon, and hung up his hat. 

‘** Ain’t been such a storm for a centery, ’s I know of. 
Haven’t seen the old gentleman for more ’n a week. I 
guess I'll go up’n investigate. I s’pose ther’s no law 
‘ginst pushing in the door, is there ?” 

“Do anything,” said Susy ; ‘‘only find out——” 

She could not say the rest. 

** Oh, I cal’late it’s all right—he’s gone off’n got caught 
in this are gale. Nobody’s folk’s ain’t been out for a 
clear week, scarcely. Don’t see how you got here.” 

He went up-stairs, leaving Susy at least hopeful. They 
heard the lock give way after a time; then steps in the 
chamber overhead ; then a silence that seemed intermin- 
able. Then the old deacon came down-stairs. 

“Well! I declare !” he exclaimed. 

His face looked as gray as his closely cropped hair. 
They looked up in silence and afraid. 

‘Might be the jedgment of God,’n then agin it mightn’t. 
Folks is kerless, sometimes, a-handlin’ arms. He’s up 


I am 


ther, stun dead an’ frozen, ’n his dog Prince froze aside 
of him. Yes, he’s a-settin’ at the table with a bullet-hole 
through him, the winder open, ’n the snow piled in. 
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The prisoner seemed quite at his ease, 
though now and then a look of perplexity 
darkened his brow. When it came Susy’s 
turn to be questioned, he bowed his head 
on his hand, and seemed to be in a painful 
reverie. 

The housekeeper had had her turn. She 
testified to the general character of the de- 
ceased — declared that he had been insane 
and under the control of an asylum. And 
then the counsel turned to Susy, whose 
pale, beautiful face attracted much atten- 
tion, particularly as it was known that she 
was engaged to the prisoner. 

‘*You say your uncle was unfriendly to 
Mr. Hale,” said the lawyer. 

‘*He did not like him, sir,” was the trem- 
ulous answer. 

**Did he speak of him, ever, to you ?” 

**Not very often,” said Susy, her sweet 
lips trembling. 

“Did you ever hear the prisoner speak 
against your uncle ?” 

**No, indeed !” said Susy, and then she 
turned pale again. 

It all flashed upon her what he had said 
that night they were returning from sing- 
ing - school. 

**I shall have to shoot him if he makes you 
unhappy!” Martha had heard him say. 


“THE FIVE SENSES.”— SIGHT.— PORTRAIT OF 
HOECKE.— SEE PAGE 247. 


Putty bad sight to come onto. Pistol 
on the floor, kinder throwed off, ’n 
papers ’n writing strowed all over the 
table. Never see sich a sight ’n all my 
born days—never want to see sich an- 
other. Take care o’ the gal!” 

He spoke just in time, for Susy 
would have fallen if Martha had not 
caught her. 

It was just as the deacon had said. 
The old man had been dead four days, 
since the fifteenth, which was signified 
by a little date dial, which he always 
kept beside him. There were several 
newspapers round, and almost under 
the old man’s hand a note, signed by 
Black Hal, and which read as follows : 

“Will try to be with you at 3 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, 15th. Yours, Harry HALg.” 


This looked bad for Hal. Wednes- 
day was the 15th of February, and 
everybody knew the old man’s history. 

Meanwhile the deacon hades taken 
Susy home with him, Martha going 
also to the house of a friend in the 
neighborhood, though she said she 
would go back if she was wanted. 

The little world about was shocked 
at the arrest of Harry Hale on a charge 
of murder. When the trial came off 
the small court-house was crowded. ‘THE FIVE SENSES,’ — HEARING. 
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“How long did you stay ?” 

‘Perhaps half an hour, perhaps longer.” 

“You were not home to supper that 
night ?” 

7 No, sir.” 

**You were not home tiil very late ?” 

“No, sir; I walked about. I was very 
anxious, and scarcely knew where I went.” 

‘* Why were you so anxious ?” 

The prisoner was silent. 

“You were afraid the man you called 
upon, Mr. Casper Green, would shoot you ?” 

‘**T did have a foolish fear that moment [ 
saw him.” 


‘*Did he see you ?” 

‘*He did not see me. He seemed intent 
on a basket that hung on his arm, and 
managing the revolver.” 

“Had he ever threatened your life ?” 

“Lam not sure that he ever did.” 

**And you cannot account for the rest of 
the time ?” 

The swarthy cheeks turned a little paler, 
but he was silent. 

‘*There was no key found in the door, 
though the victim was locked in. This key, 
found in your possession, or, rather, in your 
room, unlocked the door ?” 

**T cannot help that, sir. The key is an 
old one, that has been in my possession 
for a considerable length of time.” 


‘‘THE FIVE SENSES.”— TASTE, 
SEE PAGE 247. 


Had Martha out of fear told this ? 

‘He was heard distinctly to make a 
threat,” said the counsel. 

‘*Oh, but he didn’t mean it,” said Susy, 
incautiously, wringing her hands. 

‘Then he did make such a speech ?— 
something about shooting ?” 

Susy looked about her in agony. Her 
eye met that of the prisoner, and she grew 
white as a sheet. Had she, who loved 
him so, doomed him to death ? 

‘Sir, it wasn’t a threat,” she said, with 
an imploring glance ; ‘‘it was only an idle 
word, meant as a jest.” 

“Such jests sometimes cost dear,” was 
the grave answer. 

The prisoner had admitted that he had 
had an interview with the old gentleman 
that afternoon. 

“T went there,’’ he said, ‘“‘ according to 
appointment, ‘* but I didn’t stay five mia- 
utes, for I had another appointment ; and, 
as I saw the old gentleman coming up 
from the cellar, with a bottle in one hand 
and a pistol in the other, I concluded to 
postpone the meeting, for I was un- 
armed.” 

“You left immediately, then ?” 

“T did.” 

“Where did you go, then ?” 

“T went to keep my other appointment.” ‘“‘ THE FIVE SENSES,”— SMELL, 
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There was a commotion in the court just then. 

“A young lady, sir!’ said some one to the counsel. 
**She wishes to give important testimony.” 

The prisoner started, flushed, frowned ; then a clear, 
glad light came into his eyes. He folded his arms and 
looked at the ground. 

The crowd parted, and a slight, girlish figure came for- 
ward. 

She looked so young, scarcely more than a child, 
and she was also childishly pretty. Her 
scarlet. 

“‘I wish this note to be read,” she said, with dignity, 
handing up a paper. 

The lawyer read : 


cheeks were 
Her eves shone feverishly. 


* February 15th, 18—. 
I will meet you, and I fear it must 
Expect me at half-past three in the Hazel 
You know what I have explained to you. I shall only 
have to tell the same old story. Harry HAs.” 


“My DEAR LITTLE FKIEND 
be for the last time. 
Grove. 


“This note was from the prisoner ?” said the counsel, 
after some consultation with the lawyers. 

“Yes, sir. I saw in this morning's paper, or, rather, I 
heard the evidence read, that some hours on the 25th of 
February could not be accounted for, and I knew then 
that I must come and testify. It was the day before the 
great He, the prisoner, has always been my 
friend. He used to come to my father’s house when I 
was a little child, and we have known him for a great 
many years—at least my father has. 


storm. 


I have been in the 
habit of meeting him on several occasions the past year— 
and is 

Her voice faltered. Then she said, pitifully : 
me some water, please !” 

Hal still sat with folded arms and downeast eyes, while 


** Give 


the childishly pretty girl drank with avidity the water 
which was brought to her by one of the clerks. 

Susy also sat there, cold and hot by turns. What was 
this lovely little creature with the big, baby-blue eyes to 
her Harry ? A thousand apprehensions tore her heart ; a 


thousand conjectures flashed through her brain. With 
her soul all on fire with love and pity for the prisoner, 
there came a keen state of jealousy ; such as she had 
never dreamed of suffering. Could it be that, after all, 
her idol was only common clay? The agony of that 
moment was so intense that she bore the marks of the 
pressure of her nails in her hands for weeks afterward. 
He had made appointments with this pretty, stylish city 
girl while professing the tenderest love for herself! A 
fierce and terrible thought possessed her. If this was 
true, why, let it be proved that he had murdered her 
uncle! But in another moment she was crying an un- 
spoken prayer that he might be proved guiltless. 

The girl on the witness-stand had handed back the 
goblet, and was now wiping her lips with a handkerchief. 
Then she spoke again, but not so loud as before : 

**As I said, I have been in the habit of meeting Mr. 
Hale, who was trying to save—save somebody who was 
very dear tome. This person had got into money diffi- 
culties—of course I am not called upon to explain—-only 
that Mr. Hale had opportunities to help him, to plead his 
cause, and, perhaps, eventually to save him from—from 
prison !” 

The girl could scarcely stand now ; her face was color- 
less, and her lips trembled. 

‘*That is all I can tell you, or nearly all. He met me 
that afternoon without much hope. It was indeed the 
same old story, that certain men were determined to 
prosecute my unfortunate—I mean the person we were 
trying so hard to save. It is useless now ; that person 


is dead !—died of a broken heart—for oh! he did not 
mean to be dishonorable—and—it—killed him !’ 

The whole court was thrilled at the situation. The 
poor child had broken down and was sobbing pitifully. 
Many a hand was raised to eyes unused to tears. The 
prisoner, with pity in his eyes, utterly forgetful of self, 
looked at the childish, bowed figure. Susy was blinded 
with the moisture on her own lashes, and almost sick 
with the sudden revulsion of feeling caused by this 
pathetic story. 

Somebody whispered to the weeping girl, and offered 
to lead her away. 

‘*“No, no! I have not told all,” she continued. ‘‘ The 
news he brought me that afternoon was so terrible that I 
could scarcely bear up under it. He, seeing my distress 
and horror, would not let me return to the city by myself, 
and went home with me. He would never have told you 
this, because it might have involved the exposure and 
disgrace of a family that has hitherto had an untarnished 
record. Now it is all over, and nothing more can be 
done. Do you think he could commit that murder ? 
Never! And he could not have staid five minutes at the 
house you speak of, for I was looking at my watch, and 
very impatiently. When he came it was only a quarter 
past three, and it’s a long walk, too. So I have told you, 
though he would not, where he was that afternoon and 
evening. He is a noble man—no nobler man ever walked 
tha face of the earth !” 

The girl had given her testimony, and had to be helped 
from the stand, when she took her seat, closely vailed, 
by the side of a lady who had accompanied her. 

This seemed to be the turning point in the trial. 
Things cleared themselves up, as they were subse- 
quently looked at, and the verdict of the court was that 
Casper Green, who had once been within the walls of a 
lunatic asylum, had died by his own hand. It might 
have been accidental, it might have been a plot prepared 
in his own brain so that circumstances might point .o 
Hal, though he did the deed himself. That, like many 
another dark, mysterious tragedy, will never be entirely 
cleared up. 

For weeks and months they searched for his will. No 
new one had been made, evidently ; but the old one 
could not be found, until one day Hal, looking through 
the cellar, and rummaging the old wine-bin in company 
with the cousin of the dead man, who expected to inherit 
the property, found it in the corner among cobwebs and 
bottles. He had probably taken it there on the 15th of 
February, the last day he was seen alive. This seemed 
to further prove the unsoundness of his mind. 

Susy consequently became the owner of Glenlady, and 
the possessor of a handsome fortune. Still, the place 
would never seem again like home, with its haunting 
memories, and soon after her marriage with Harry Hale 
the property was sold. 

Harry subsequently told her the story of the brave git] 
who could hasten from the bedside of her dead toa 
public court of justice, in defense of a friend, and which, 
fortunately, never became public property. The young 
man was her only brother. He had committed forgery, 
and as his employers were hard, relentless men, Harry, 
who was a near relative to one of them, used his in- 
fluence in vain. 

** Would you have told of it ?” asked Susy. 

** Never !” was his reply. 

‘Oh, Harry !” she murmured, the tears springing to 
her eyes, ‘‘she told the truth when she said : ‘He is 4 
noble man! No nobler man ever walked the face of 
the earth.’” 


“THE 


A PASSING CLOUD. 
By CLAuD TEMPLAR. 

Sue stands beside the door in white disdain; 

For some portentous nothing is at stake, 

And she will not unsay the words she spake, 
Nor he make right of wrong, though he were fain. 
Alack! their honeymoon is on the wane; 

The hearts that beat as one have learned to ache; 

The stream whereat they two have come to slake 
Love’s thirst is parched for drouth of Love’s sweet rain, 
They brood in sullen silence ‘neath the cloud 
That now first shadows this fair wedlock o’er; 

When, lo! it bursts in tears from both their eyes; 

And, on each other's lips, their anger dies, 
Upon his breast her golden head is bowed; 


And, in his arms, he clasps his Life once more, 
‘THE FIVE SENSES,” 


As PAINTED BY GONZALES COQuES. 

Anovt Gonzales Coques, the painter of these pictures 
of the Five Senses, very little is known, He was born at 
Antwerp, 1614; he was apprenticed to the third Peter 
Breughel in 1626 ; he was free of the Guild of St. Luke, 
1640; and its president, 1655, and again, 1680; and he 
died in 1684. He studied painting under David Ryck- 
aert, a Flemish artist of no particular note, and married 
his master’s daughter in due course. We hear something 
of a second wife. Then we know what children he had 
and when they died—know, too, that Gonzales himself 
died in 1684, and was buried in St. George’s Church, at 
Antwerp. 

Gonzales, according to romantic D’Argenville, was a 
very handsome fellow, and was, moreover, though as a 
married man he ought to have known better, somewhat 
over-gallant in his behavior. Being at one time in the 
service of the Duke of Lorraine, he fell passionately in 
love with a beautiful young lady, and the sentiment 
seems to have been reciprocal. Naturally enough, ob- 
jections were made on the part of the girl’s parents ; 
but, nothing daunted, she put on male attire—like the 
Bailiff's Daughter of Islington—and came to her lover’s 
house in the guise of a Polish student. At this pass 
matters could not long remain. Inquiries were made, 
and suspicion soon rested upon the painter and his 
charming guest. Accordingly they fled to a village in 
the neighborhood of Antwerp, and there essayed to hide 
themselves from prying eyes. But the energetic pursuit 
of an enraged wife and injured parents obliged them to 
hurry on once more, if they would escape from the 
troubles and penalties of a legal process. Suddenly they 
disappeared together, and thenceforward concealed them- 
selves so well that nothing more was ever heard of 
either of them. Such is the substance of: D’Argenville’s 
little tale. It is romantic enough ; but it cannot also be 
true. 

Romance apart, however, there is very little to say 
about Gonzales Coques. His personality is and must 
abide a mystery to us. The main thing to remember 
about him is that he fell strongly under the influence of 
Van Dyck. He gave himself up to painting portraits, 
and imitated the greater master as closely as he could. 
There is, however, this difference : the copyist always 
worked on a smaller scale than the painter he copied. 
His figures are very seldom more than ten or twelve 
inches high. It was for this reason that he got the 


nickname of the ‘Little Van Dyck,” by which he is 
commonly known. 
finish. 
able. 


What he lost in size he added in 
The delicacy of his handiwork is very remark- 
That love of finish possessed him which was one 
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has now become the fashion to cry them down. 


of the great virtues of the Flemish school. During the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth centuries 
the Dutch painters were, perhaps, foolishly admired ; it 
Neither 
procedure is right. The true lover of art will always be 
ready to admire good work, of whatever kind it may be ; 
but he will not claim that all good work should be placed 
on the same level or equally esteemed. Let the reader 
be patient with me for a moment, and I will explain. 

Here is a man who inherited from his predecessors 
every kind of knowledge that he could require about the 
laws of drawing and the methods of handling brushes 
and pigments ; who had an eye for color, and knew how 
to group and harmonize different tints most pleasantly 
together ; a man who was gifted by nature and education 
alike with an infinite deal of perseverance, was always 
eager to complete what he undertook, as well as he 
could, and was absolutely incapable of scamping or of 
producing pretentious work. Can we not be content to 
admire the evidence of these virtues? If he and his 
fellows were not prophets, and had no visions of lands 
that were brighter and fairer than their own flats, why 
should we quarrel with them? They give us all they 
had to give, why should we ask for more ? 

Coques, at any rate, knew how to paint with good 
rich colors—‘‘ warm brown flesh-tones,’’ and what not, 
He was good at ‘“‘greyhounds and other dogs, and em- 
ployed an open-air background by preference.” In his 
case careful work seems to have been sufficiently re- 
warded ; for we read that very soon the prices that he 
was enabled to charge removed his work quite beyond 
the reach of ordinary buyers. His picture of the family 
of a certain Nassonigni mgde a name for him at court ; 
and thenceforward he sunned himself in the comfortable 
radiance of regal favor. And this was productive to him 
not only of ‘‘a medal with the Prince of Orange’s por- 
trait hanging from a gold chain,” which all his bio- 
graphers are careful to mention, but of orders for work 
of various kinds from this and the other prince or king, 
likely to be very well paid. 

His paintings were mostly of the kind known as con- 
versation - pieces—portraits of a whole family at once, 
seated about a table, perhaps, or otherwise grouped in- 
doors. He also availed himself of the elegant costume of 
the Spaniards (then the prevailing fashion at Antwerp) 
to give picturesque effect and béauty to his figures. 

The influence of Van Dyck by degrees became more 
and more predominant in Coques’s work, and it is upon 
those portraits on a small seale, which are the proof of it, 
that his fame is really based. Of these the most valu- 
able in existence are probably the portraits*of William 
Penn and his wife, preserved at Dungannon, the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Ranfurly. The ‘‘ Five Senses ’’ like- 
wise belong to this class. We do not know for whom 
they were painted. They were recently purchased at 
the Du Bus de Gisignies sale for an English gallery. 

At once the best and the most interesting of the set is 
the first, symbolic of the sense of ‘ Sight.” It is a por- 
trait of Gonzales Coques’s friend, the Antwerp painter, 
Robert van den Hoecke (1609—1668). He is near a table, 
on which lies a plan of Ostende, as it is proved by the 
name inscribed upon it. In his right hand he holds a 
picture of a camp which he has just finished painting ; it 
corresponds to the plan on the table. Hoecke’s pictures, 
says Bartsch, ‘‘are generally very small and full of fig- 
ures. He excelled in subjects which admitted the intro- 
duction of a very great number—such as battles, en- 
campments, marches, attacks, pillages and the like. His 
drawing is very correct, his touch fine, and his color 


“THE FIVE 


delicate. 
digious number of figures brought together into a small 
vet if 
thev be closely examined, each will be found to be dis- 
: It is evident that the 
choice of this painter-engraver as an impersonation of 
“Sight” was pect 


area, so that it is difficult to observe their variety ; 


tinctly and correctly drawn.” 


the sense of iliarly apt, his delicacy of 
m ymnly admired, alike by his 
Very few of 
but eight may be seen in the 


handling having been uncom 
contemporaries and by modern amateurs. 
his pictures are known ; 
Belvedere at Vienna, and one, at any rate, in the museum 
at Berlin. 


‘ asily accessil le. 


Most of his twenty-one engravings are more 
In Coques’s portrait the artist is girt 
with a sword—a somewhat extraordinary appendage, 
would have 
thought, for a 
peaceful craftsman. 
It is not, however, 
introduced at 
random. It is 
Hoecke’s badge of 
office ; for among 
the favors 
ferred upon him 
the King of 
Spain was the post 
of Controller of 
Fortifications 
throughout the 
whole of Flanders. 
His studies of 
camp -life were 
thus productive to 
him not of 
suggestions for 
paintings, but of 
more -practical ap- 
plications as well. 
As the of 
“Sight” is sym- 
bolized in the 
presentment of a 
painter, the 
sense of ‘* Hear- 
ing” is shadowed 
forth in the por- 
trait of a musician. 
It is not the sense 
alone that the art- 
ist cares for, but 
the art by which 
the is ap- 
pealed to. We are 
able to that 
the first picture of the series is a portrait of Hoecke, 
because C, van Caukercken was good enough to engrave 
it and put the name underneath. Unfortunately, no such 
help comes to us in the case of the musician, and nameless 


one 


con- 


by 


alone 


sense 


80 


sense 


say 


he has to remain. The painting is of course a portrait. 


There is that in the attitude of the player, in the gesture | 


of his hands and head, that is characteristic of a man en- 
gaged in his favorite pursuit. There is no touch of the 
model about him ; he is not in any sense got up for the 
occasion. And this is one of the virtues of Coques’s paint- 


ings ; if he does not depict heroes, he at all events de- | 
they sit at their | 


All his people are human ; 
ease and behave themselves without 


picts men. 
constraint. They 
do not seem to know that anybody is looking on at them. 
Their coats and cloaks are naturally folded, not pulled 


He enriched all his compositions with a pro- | 
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SENSES.” 


this way and that for the sake of symmetry and balance, 

Good composition is attained, but you do not see how it 

The art conceals itself, and is so much 
» to be admired. 

Look, for instance, at the Taster enjoying his Rhine 
wine and peppered oysters. You see at once that the 
things really are good to the palate. If you did not 
know their flavor, you yourself would be glad to try, 
with so happy an example before you. 


7 
is aone., 


the 


As yet cookery 
No 
compounder of condiments has arisen to awaken the 
highest emotions of the soul through the medium of the 
Some day, perhaps, we shall have Beet- 
| hoven’s symphonies translated into dinners and served up 


has not been elevated tc the position of a fine art. 


sense of taste. 


in dishes and tur- 

eens. In the mean- 
time Coques, having 
no heroic artist in 
**Taste ” to depict, 
nor so much as a 
Gouffé or a Soyer, 
fell back upon 
some boon com- 
panion with a real 
capacity of enjoy- 
ing a good thing, 
and made an 
cellent and very 
delicate portrait of 
him, sparkling with 
humor and kindly 
feeling. 

The personifica- 
tion of the 
of ** Smell ” in 
strong contrast 
with the jolly 
Taster. It seems 
possible, too, that 
the contrast is de- 
liberate and inten- 
tional. He is a 
man, stout, rather 
gross, and evident- 
ly sulky, of Fal- 
staff’s tonnage, but 
without his humor. 
From the pipe he 
is smoking he 
seems to derive 
but little satisfac- 
tion; one judges 
that probably Co- 
ques himself was 

The dapper man objects to the pollution 
of the atmosphere, and will not represent the lover 
of tobacco as even satisfied with his own weed. 

The sense of ‘‘ Touch” is symbolized in the figure of 
one letting himself bleed. 


ex- 


sense 


is 


no smoker. 


He has breathed a vein in his 
left wrist, and is catching the stream in little measures. 
|} In the old phlebotomists advise — he 

clutches a staff, to steady the limb, and by putting some 


his hand—as 
strain upon the muscles of the wrist to keep the issue 
within limits. The hair is exquisitely finished; 
every stuff is properly distinguished with its own gloss 
bloom ; while the blue ribbon “ points” round the 
waist serve to bring out in beautiful contrast to the 
sombre colors of the coat and the plain brown wall 
| behinc. W. Martin Conway. 


due 


or 
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FLOWERS AS N: ATION AT; EMBLEMS AND 1 Edw: ard IIL ; while the Lancastrian king was the direct 


PARTY EMBLEMS. 


Tue works of nature, no less than those of art, have 
their place in ‘‘history’s varied page,” and many are the 
associations which cling to the most common objects of 
the vegetable creation. The origin of flowers as national 
emblems may in most cases be accounted for by some 
occurrence in past history. Some of these events we 
would endeavor briefly to recall, adding the stories of a 
few of those floral badges which have a national as well 
as a personal interest. 

The rose, the national flower of England, has ever been 
distinguished as the emblem of beauty. Ancient fable 
derives the crimson hue of many of its varieties from 
the blood of the heathen goddess of beauty. With equal 


| daughter of Edward IV. of York. 
} P F - ° 
appears as the national device of England. In the variety 


| descendant of John of Gaunt. In Shakespeare’s well- 
known play of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” we have a description of a 
picturesque scene in the Temple Gardens, where the 
leading noblemen on either side select the badges of their 
leaders from among the beauteous flowers of Summer. 
But the white rose of York was doomed to be dyed with 
the crimson blood of thousands of the sons of England, ere 


| the rival Houses were united by the marriage of Henry 


VII., the representative of Lancaster, to Elizabeth, the 


Henceforth the rose 


color of the old-fashioned rose, the red petals of which are 
streaked with white, no less than in its popular name of 
the York and Lancaster rose, we have a memento of this 
troubled time in English history. 


TELPHERAGE.— FIG, 1—FIRST TRIAL OF THE NEW TELPHER LINE AT GLYNDE, SUSSEX, ENGLAND, VISCOUNT HAMPDENS 
COUNTRY-SEAT.— SEE PAGE 251, 


credulity, medieval writers relate that the red rose sprung 
from the firebrands heaped round an early Christian 


martyr at Bethlehem. Tradition tells us that a rose 
appeared in the centre of King Arthur’s Round Table at 
Winchester, and some antiquaries would deduce from 
this source its adoption as the emblem of England. But 
a more probable derivation is from the badges of the 
Plantagenet princes. The red rose was chosen as the 
device of his House by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
easter, the fourth son of Edward III.; while his brother 
Edmund, Duke of York, assumed the white rose. Years 
passed on, and the descendants of these princes, Henry 
VI. of Lancaster, and Edward IV. of York, gave to these 
badges a deeper significance by the Wars of the Roses, 
waged for the possession of the crown of England. We 
need scarcely remind our readers of the rival claims of 
the two Houses—that of York by descent through a 


The rose has another association with English history, 
belonging to a later date. After the Revolution in 1688, 
the white rose was adopted by the Jacobites as the badge 
of the exiled House of Stuart, and the 10th of June was 
for a long time called White Rose Day, that being the 
birthday of the Pretender, as the son of James JI. was 
called. 

The Scottish thistle—said to be one of the most ancient 
badges on record—next claims our attention. The fol- 
lowing legend accounts for its adoption as the emblem of 
Scotland. On one occasion in ancient times, an army of 
Danes landed unobserved on the Scottish shore. Find- 
ing that the Scots were encamped at a little distance, 
they resolved, contrary to their general rule, to endeavor 
to surprise them by night. Stealthily advancing upon 
the enemy’s camp, they had nearly effected their pur- 
pose, and victory seemed already within their grasp, 


female from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of | when one of the barefooted invaders trod upon a thistle, 
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He was unable to suppress a cry of pain. The alarm was 
given ; the Scottish warriors flew to their arms, and fell 


upon their assailants, whom they defeated with great | 
| discarded in its favor the three black toads which had 
| been hitherto his device ; and, as a result, the arms of 
| Clovis were victorious over all his enemies. 


slaughter. In gratitude to the plant which had thus 
guarded the sleeping camp, it was thenceforth assumed 
as the ensign of Scotland. The device, with the appro- 
priate motto, ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacessit,” distinguishes 
the order of the Thistle, instituted in the 
century. Dunbar’s poems are said to contain the earliest 
mention of this flower as the Scottish emblem. His poem 


sixteenth 


The Thrissel and the Rois was written in 1503, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of James IV. to Margaret Tudor. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to determine which is the 
true Scottish thistle, but the best opinion seems to be that 
it is either Onopordum acanthium or Carduus Marianus. 


We may now pass to the emblem of the sister isle, the | 


trefoil or shamrock. It is related that when St. Patrick 
landed in Ireland in the fifth 
come the hostility of the savage islanders, he proceeded 
to instruct them in the doctrines of Christianity. But 
in vain did he endeavor to explain to them the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity. His untutored hearers failed to 


century, having over- 


as an illustration, he inquired of them, “Is it not as 


three leaves, to grow upon asingle stalk?” This argu- 
ment, according to the legend, immediately convinced 
the Irish, who yielded to St. Patrick’s efforts for their 
conversion. The shamrock was thenceforth dedicated to 
the saint, and beeame the national cognizance. It is 
somewhat unfortunate that this pretty story is not to be 


found in any of the lives of the great saints of Ireland ; | 


but it is still more unfortunate that it is again impossible 
to determine which is the true shamrock. According to 
the best authorities, however, the honor is due to the 
black nonsuch or Medicago, or to the Dutch clover. Both 
these plants are worn on St. Patrick’s Day, and are held 
to be the true shamrock. 

The little Kingdom of Wales, early united to her more 
powerful neighbor of England, has also a distinctive 
badge drawn from the vegetable world. The origin of 
the Welsh leek is traced back to the seventh century. 
On St. David’s Day, 640, the Welsh under Cadwaller were 
marching against an English army, and wishing to adopt 
badges which might distinguish them from their enemies, 
they availed themselves of those most easily obtained. 
Each man plucked a leek from the field through which 
he was passing, and stuck it in his cap. The ‘Welsh 
arms were victorious ; the leek was adopted in grateful 
memory of the event as the national emblem, and was 
long worn by loyal Welshmen on every anniversary of 
St. David's Day. In Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ Henry V.,” 
that Prince claims the right, by his birth at Monmouth, 
to wear the leek. It would appear, also, that the Welsh 
contingent of the English army had worn this emblem at 
the battle of Poitiers. We recollect that a leek in dia- 
monds occupied a prominent place in a present given by 
the ladies of the principality of Wales to the Princess of 
Wales on the occasion of her marriage. 

The origin of the fleur-de-lis and the date of its adop- 
tion as the floral emblem of France have furnished an 
ample field for controversy, and, indeed, the original 
flower used seems not to have been the white lily at all, 
but a common purple iris. In this case also, a legend, 
quoted by Dr. Brewer, from Chifflet, declares its adop- 
tion to have been out of gratitude for victory. An aged 
hermit of Joye-en-Valle saw one night a miraculous 
light stream into his cell, and an angel appeared to him 
bearing an azure shield, on which were emblazoned three 


| crown of France ; 


golden lilies. The celestial visitor commanded the hermit 
to give the shield to the pious Queen Clothilde. By her 
it was presented to her newly converted husband, who 


A more prosaic origin of the fleur-de-lis is that which 
ascribes its adoption to Louis VII., who called it flen- 
, after his own name. In early days the French 
standard was thickly strewed with that flower ; but the 


e-(ouis 


number was reduced by Charles VI. to three, perhaps to 
| correspond with the mystical number of the Trinity. 
| The jlower-de-luce is five times mentioned by Shake- 


speare, four of the passages relating to the flower as the 
cognizance of France. King Henry V., in his charming 
wooing scene with the French princess, Katherine, thus 
addresses her: ‘‘ But, Kate, dost thou understand thus 
much English, canst thou love me? What sayest thou, 
my fair Flower-de-luce ?” Edward ITI. added the flower 


| to the arms of England on account of his claim to the 


and we find it retained on the shield, 


|}and thus upon the gold and silver coinage of Great 
comprehend his reasoning, till, plucking a trefoil to serve | 
| loss of Calais. 
possible for the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, as for these | 


Britain, up to the year 1801, or for 243 years after the 


The lily has been adopted as their badge by many 
smaller states, to denote, in some instances, descent from 
and union with the mighty power of France. In the 
long struggle between Pope and Emperor, whose conflicts 
form so large a share of the history of the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the white lily was 
adopted as their party badge by the Ghibellines, or sup- 
porters of the Emperor ; while the Pope's partisans, the 
Guelphs, wore the red lily. 

We have another national emblem derived from the 
vegetable world in the pomegranate (Spanish granado) of 
Spain. The town of Granada is said to take its name 
from this fruit ; by reason, it is supposed, of the number 
of pomegranate trees in its vicinity. When the Moorish 
power in Spain had been crushed, and Ferdinand and 
Isabella had entered Granada in triumph, and received 
the submission of the unfortunate Abdallah, the device 
of Granada was emblazoned on the arms of Spain, form- 
ing a fit emblem of the sunny and fruitful vega (tract of 
land) added to the dominions of the Catholic sovereigns. 

We are not aware that any distinctive historical asso- 
ciations are advanced to account for the adoption of the 
violet as the emblem of Athens, of the mignonette as that 
of Saxony, or of the sugar-maple as that of Canada. One 
other device of this nature we will recall—namely, that 
of the orange as the arms of the small town, inclosed on 


| every side by French territory, from which the Princes of 


Orange took their name. The badge and color of the 
Stadtholder’s family during the troubles that followed 
the French Revolution became so hateful to the popular 
party, that, not satisfied with expelling their prince, the 
people not only eradicated the orange, lily and marigold 
from their gardens, but even went so far in their hatred 
of the aristocratic color, as actually to forbid the sale of 
oranges and carrots in their markets. But time worked 
its usual result, and the banished Stadtholder returned 
to his people as King of the Netherlands, greeted with 
enthusiastic shouts of ‘* Oranje boven!” (Orange for 


| ever!) 


We may now recall a few of those floral badges adopted 
by prominent characters in history. One of these, the 
Planta qg&ista, or broom, an emblem of humility, has 
given its name to a race of our kings. It was first as- 
sumed by Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou, the father of the first 
Plantagenet king, Henry II. According to tradition, 
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the earl, when encamped on a heath just before a battle, | 
plucked a golden spray and placed it in his helmet. 
The flower gleamed everywhere amid the swaying storm 
of battle, and the triumphant victor adopted his chance 


badge as his device. Another tradition makes him 
assume it during a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as a | 
symbol of humility. 

After the battle of Bosworth (1485), where the House 
of York was finally overthrown, Henry VII. adopted as 
lis device a crown in a hawthorn bush, in allusion to the 
crown which his predecessor Richard had so proudly 
worn, and which was found, dinted and battered, hang- | 
ing in a hawthorn tree on the field of battle. 

The badge of the Stuarts was the Clauran or Thistle. 
At the Restoration in 1660, twigs of oak were worn be- 
cause Charles IT. had escaped after the battle of Worces- 
ter by hiding in an oak-tree. It is understood, too, that 
an Order of knighthood with the title of Knights of the 
Oak was at one time in contemplation, and some knights 
of the Order were actually created ; but the project was 
abandoned from a desire not to perpetuate invidious 
distinctions between the old and new adherents of the 
restored dynasty. The forget-me-not, the very name of | 


which breathes its romantic story, served as the badge, | 
during his exile, of the banished Henry of Lancaster, who 
was subsequently to ascend the throne of England as 
Henry IV. All his partisans wore the badge, and the 
rapturous welcome and ready support accorded to the | 
aspiring Prince on his return, showed that though ‘ out 
of sight,” he had not been ‘‘out of mind.” 

In comparatively recent times, we have a flower with 
a hidden meaning associated with a somewhat similar 
cause. The violet was the badge of the Bonaparte party, 
when he who thought to rule the world was banished to 
his little’ sovereignty of Elba, ‘To return in Spring,” | 
was the meaning it conveyed to his adherents. In the 
following March, their expectations were realized by his 
reappearance in France. But his sun had already set, 
and a few months later saw him removed to a more dis- 
tant place of exile. 

Our readers will no doubt recall other instances of a 
similar nature to add to these historical memories of 
flowers ; but we are content, by means of a few examples, 
to have pointed out the interest which clings to many 
plants and flowers apart from their recognized beauty 
and usefulness. On the other hand, lesser details such | 
as these lend life and brightness to the records of past 
days. 


TELPHERAGE, OR ELECTRIC EXPRESSES. | 


TELPHERAGE is the name which has been given to a | 
system of automatically transporting goods by the agency 
of electricity as the motive power, which system was the 
invention of the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin. Dying 
in June last, however, the professor did not live to see 
his ingenious ideas carried out on a practical scale. He 
had begun the construction of a telpher line on the 
estate of Lord Hampden, at Glynde, near Lewes ; but 
his plans had to be perfected by Professor Perry, his | 
successor, as the engineer to the Telpherage. 

On Saturday, October 17th, 1885, a special train con- 
veyed a party of about two hundred guests, among 
whom were many leading electricians, engineers and 
other well-known men of science, to Glynde, in Sussex, 
England, to witness the ceremony of the opening of 
the first telpher line erected in that country (Fig. 1). 
The ceremony was performed by the Viscountess Hamp- 


FLECTRIC 


| described. 
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den, and was of an exceedingly simple character; on 
lifting a small box containing a present which the 
chairman of the company invited her ladyship to ac- 


| cept, electric communication was instantly established 


between the dynamo in the engine-house and the tel- 
pher line, and a train loaded with clay at once began 
to move up an incline toward the Glynde Railway Sta- 
tion, amidst the applause of the assembled spectators. 
Whether this ceremony, which took so many distin- 
guished visitors down to Lord Hampden’s estate is 
the inauguration of a great commercial enterprise is 
beyond our province to inquire; but it is unquestion- 
able that the slight flash seen when Lady Hampden 
lifted the little box lying on the table in front of the 
engine-house marked the beginning of a new departure 
in electro-technology. 

Telpherage has been defined as the transmission of 
goods and passengers by means of electricity without 
driver, guard, signal-men, or attendants. The concep- 
tion of propelling electrically a continuous stream of 
light trains along an elevated single rail or rope was due 
to the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin, but, as stated by 


| him in his introductory address at the University of 


Edinburgh, he did not see his way to carry this concep- 
tion into practice until he read the account of the elec- 
trical railway exhibited by Professors Ayrton and Perry 


| at the Royal Institution in 1882, when the idea of sub- 


dividing the rubbed conductor into sections and provid- 
ing an absolute block for automatically preventing elec- 
tric trains running into one another was first publicly 
A combination between these three gentle- 
men was then effected, which led ultimately to the forma- 
tion of the Telpherage Company and to the series of ex- 
periments, lasting for over two years, on actual telpher 
lines erected at Weston in Hertfordshire, on the estate of 
Mr. Pryor, the chairman of the company. Various de- 
vices were worked out, forming the;subject of patents 
which, together with the other patents of Professors 
Fleeming Jenkin, Ayrton, and Perry in telpherage, pre- 
viously taken out, are possessed by the present Telpher- 
age Company. At the commencement of this year mat- 
ters. had sufficiently advanced for the erection of com- 
mercial telpher lines, and as a tramway or road would 
have much interfered with the grazing and hay-growing 
carried on in the fields at Glynde, and as, in addition, 
these fields are under water dusing the Winter, telpher- 
age appeared to furnish the cheapest and most suitable 
mode of carrying the clay from the clay-pits to the 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. Conse- 


| quently the Sussex Portland Cement Company decided 


to adopt this method of transport. » 

The line now opened is nearly a mile long, and com- 
posed of a double set of steel rods, each 66 feet long, 
three-quarters of an inch.in diameter, and 8 feet apart, 
supported on wooden posts standing about 18 feet above 
the ground, as seen in our illustration (Fig. 2), which is 
from a photograph taken of the line just before it crosses 
the stream. On the death of the late lamented Professor 
Jenkin the construction of the Glynde telpher line was 


| left for completion iu the hands of Professor Perry, who 


was then appointed the engineer to the company. The 
new line, it must be understood, is more than a mere 
experimental attempt. Although, as scientific men will 
appreciate, a new undertaking must necessarily involve 
much tentative experience, the programme carried out 
at Glynde marked the final result of the experiences 
gained by the constructors under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Perry, and the company are now regularly de- 
livering clay at the Glynde Railway Station for the use 
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of the Newhaven Cement Company at a price, as we are 
informed, of seven pence halfpenny per ton. 

The garlanded train which passed aleng the steel rod- 
way at Glynde, consisted of an electric locomotive, 
seen in Fig. 2 at about the middle of the train and pro- 
pelled by the electromotor m, and ten skeps, or buckets, 
which hang by their traveling-wheels from the steel line. 
Each skey weighs 101 lbs., and carries 250 to 300 Ibs. of 
dry clay, and, by distributing these evenly and somewhat 
widely apart, the strain on the steel line is small, al- 
though the total weight of the train and clay is about two 
tons ; also, as equal weights are simultaneously ascending 
and descending similar inclines on the several spans, the 
effect of the sag on the mechanical resistance of the train 
is neutralized, and little more resistance is experienced 
The 


about two 


than in hauling a similar train along a rigid road. 


rate of traveling is 4 to 5 miles an hour, 


electric horse-power only being necessary to be furnished | 
at the engine-house to propel the train at this speed ; and | 


the train is under the control of a workman, 
touching a key, can start, 
On 
the arrival of 
each telpher 
train at the 
railway sid- 
ing the clay 
is emptied 
into the rail- 
way wagons 
by the skeps 
being tipped 
over, this be- 
ing effected 
either by a 
man  touch- 
ing with a 
pole the 
handles 
which are 
seen in Fig. 2 
hanging 
down from 
the skeps, or 
automatic- 
ally by these 
handles coming successively into contact with a wooden 
arm padded with india-rubber which is made tq stand 
out from the post where it is desired the clay is to be 
emptied. One train will deliver the minimum amount 
of clay (150 tons per week) required by the Cement Com- 
pany, but, if necessary, twenty trains can be run on the 
line without fear of a collision, as an absolute automatic 


who, by 
stop, or reverse the train at 
pleasure. 


block is provided, and the trains are, moreover, governed | 


automatically so as to run up or down an incline at the 
same speed. 


This automatic governing of the speed of the train is | 


effected in two ways—first, there is a governor attached 
to each motor, which interrupts the electric circuit, and 
cuts off the power when the speed becomes too high ; 
secondly, there is a brake which is brought into action 
should the speed attain a still higher value. To avoid 
the formation of a permanent electric are when the cir- 
cuit is broken, the governor (Fig. 3) is so arranged that 
the diverging weights are in wxstable equilibrium between 
two stops—they fly out at about 1,700 revolutions per min- 
ute of the motor, and fly back at about 1,600. 
circuit is closed the current is conveyed across the metal- 
lic contact at c. When the weights w w fly out this 


ELECTR 


FIG, 2.—A TELPHER, OR ELECTRIC EXPRESS LINE, 


When the | 
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contact is first broken, but no spark occurs, because a 
} connection of small resistance is continued at B between 
| tue piece of carbon and a piece of steel, which being 
| pressed out by a spring follows the carbon for a short 

distance as the arm a begins to fly out. This contact is 

next broken, producing an electric are, which, however, is 
extinguished by the lever a flying out to the dotted posi- 
tion. The brake is shown on Fig. 4, and consists simply 
of a pair of weights, w w, which at a limiting speed 
greater than 1,700 revolutions per minute of the motor 
press the brake blocks Bb B against the rim c ¢, and in- 
troduce the necessary amount of retarding friction. In 
practice, however, with the gradients such as exist at 

Glynde, and which do not exceed 1 in 13, the economic 

method of automatically cutting off the power with the 

governor is all that is necessary to control the speed of 
the train; the brake rarely coming \into action. With 
steeper gradients, however, the brake would undoubtedly 
be very useful. 

The current required is 8 amperes per train, this cur- 
; rent being measured by an ammeter in the engine- 
house, and 
by roughly 
timing the 
intervals 
when no 
current is 
being given 
to a_ train; 
that is, when 
the governor 
is acting, the 
particular 
hill the train 
is descend- 
ing can be 
electrically 
determined 
by practice ; 
and so the 
progress of a 
train along 
the Telpher 
line can be 
approximate- 
ly followed 
by simply watching the ammeter in the engine-house. 
The electric current is supplied from a 200-volt dynamo 
driven by a steam-engine, and controlled by a Willans 
electric governor which automatically varies the speed 
of the engine and dynamo so as always to keep the 
electro-motive force at 200 volts, whatever be the number 
of trains running ; hence the starting or stopping of 
one Telpher train in no way affects the speed of the re- 
mainder. It is obvious that water-power or any other 
, source of power can be used where available, even when 
the source of power is at a considerable distance from 
the line. 


| 


By means of compensating gear the tension of 
the line is so regulated that it gan never exceed 2} tons 
on each rod, whatever the temperature ; and for straining 
the steel rods, when first erected, up to the right tension, 
an ingenious arrangement has been devised during the 
construction of the line, of vibrating them and determin- 
ing the exact strain on a rod from the number of vibra- 
tions which it makes per minute. 
single wheel track is made to serve for one train. 
rather, 


The way in which a 
. or, 
two wheel tracks for two trains, instead of the 
necessity of having four wheel tracks for two trains, as in 
| the ordinary electric railways, is seen from Fig.5. ov is 


- 


the dynamo maintaining two long conductors perma- 
nently at different potentials indicated by the signs + and 
— of each section. The wheels t and 7 of one train, and 
tL, and tT, of the other, are insulated from their trucks 
and joined by a conductor attached respectively to the 
terminals of the motor Mand m, A current consequently 
is always passing from a + section to a— section through 
each motor. Mechanically, then, each train is supported 
by what is practically one continuous steel rod, but in 
reality at the tops of the posts they are electrically sub- 
divided into sections and joined across by insulated 


wires, one of which may be seen at the top of the posts | 
The wires connecting the two skeps with the } 


in Fig. 2. 
motor shown in Fig. 5, are not seen in Fig. 2, as they 
were too thin to appear in the photograph from which 
this figure was taken. To prevent the metallic wheels of 
the skeps short-circuiting the two sections as they cross 
the tops of the posts, there are insulated gap pieces, 
which may be seen in Fig. 2, at the tops of the posts 
where the steel rod is electrically divided. 

Various devices have been tried for gripping the rod to 
obtain the hold necessary to enable the locomotive to 
haul the train, and these, with many ingenious plans of 
nest gearing for economically communicating the power 
given out by the very quickly revolving electro-motor 
to the much more slowly moving wheels of the ‘Telpher 


TELPHERAGE, OR ELECTRIC EXPRESSES. 


FIG. 4, 


mile, the skeps being empty on their return journey. 
The larger part of the original cost of the Telpher line is 
due to dynamos and rolling-stock. This plant can be in- 
creased, as we are informed, in proportion 
to the work required ; so that there is a 
very moderate increase of cost in the rate 
per ton per mile for small traffic as com- 
pared with a larger one. On the other 
hand, a line constructed for a small traffic 
will accommodate a much larger one with 
no fresh outlay on the line itself. 
Leaving these facts and figures to speak 
for themselves, it now only remains to 
point out the advantages claimed for this 
system of electric carriage. In the first 
place, the facility with which such a line 
can be run up and carried over uneven 
ground or across streams, high fences, 
and deep ditches, where an ordinary rail- 
way would involve serious expense, is 
sufficiently obvious. A Telpher line need 
not, as a railway necessarily does, im- 


locomotive, formed the subject of Professor Jenkins’s lec- , pede the ordinary agricultural operations, but may be 


ture at the Society of Arts in the Spring of 1884. Prac- 
tically, however, it is found that for moderate inclines 
direct driving, with pitch chains, of two wheels with 
india-rubber treads, give a gravitation-grip sufficiently 
large for satisfactory haulage ; hence the expense of the 


locomotive, the complexity and wear and tear of its parts | 


combined with the risk of its getting out of order, have 


been all most materially reduced during the last twelve | 


months. 

As the result of the experience gained in the con- 
struction of the Glynde line, it is estimated that a 
similar line could now be erected at short notice for 
a total cost of £1,200, including engine, dynamo, per- 
manent way, and five trains, with locomotives to carry 
100 tons daily ; the working expenses, including coal, 
attendance and . depreciation, 
being less than three pence 
per ton per mile upon the 
material carried. A double 
line like that at Glynde, ten 
miles long, worked heavily, 
would carry material at a cost 
of two pence per ton per 


. . ° . . . 
carried over fields and pasture lands with little incon- 
venience. The Telpher line is, moreover, in itself a 


| source of power which can be simultaneously tapped at 


any desired points and made to assist in the work of 
agriculture ; as the visitors had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing when, by means of a motor connected with the 
line, a turnip-cutter was put into operation. The possi- 
bility of utilizing natural sources of power like falling 


| water, and of working the line at great distances from 
| such sources will, as already stated, be evident to our 
| readers, 


A special advantage claimed for the new sys- 
tem is the ease with which the trains can go round sharp 
curves without loss of of power, since electricity, having 
no momentum, experiences no loss in going round a 
corner; whereas, with the overhead wire haulage system, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN 


SCIENCE. 


as used in Spain and elsewhere, there is both considera- 
ble friction and great wear and tear of the running wire 
ropes where they go round sharp curves. 


The constructors of the Glynde Line are careful to | 


point out that the present line is far from perfect ; un- 
necessary gradients have been introduced in order to 
show how the system can be carried over uneven land, 
and many other improvements have suggested them- 
selves in the course of their experience, of which ad- 
vantage would be taken in future undertakings. In face 
of these disadvantages, the success which marked the 
late proceedings renders Telpherage, as a system, a very 
hopeful and cheap method of transference, and the com- 
pany is to be congratulated as having taken the first 
initiative step in this new application of electricity. 
That Telpherage will ever come into serious competition 
with the large railways is not intended, for the statement 
made by the company is to the effect that the function of 
the Telpher line is not to compete with railways, but to 
do cheaply the work of horses and carts, light tramways, 
and the wire rope haulage system, and this, we think, it 
has a good chance of successfully accomplishing. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


GREAT success has attended the introduction of gas in place of 
eoal as forge fuel in the United States Government arms factory 
at Springfield, Mass., and manufacturers in Western Massachu- 
setts are looking toward its more general adoption. The water- 
shops at the armory had long been lighted by gasoline, but experi- 
ments showed that a cheaper grade would answer for fuel purposes, 
“A rapid glance at the results,” says a special article in the Spring- 
field Kepublican, * shows that the burning of the vapor saves labor 
and money at nearly every pointin the process, both in the securing 
of the fael and its use. Under the old system, the coal had to be 
hauled from the cars at no little expense, and once at the shops it 
must be pounded to the right size for the workman's use. It was 
kept in a small box near his forge, and in making and feeding the 
fire, waste and dirt were unavoidable accompaniments of metal- 
working. The burning of the coal filled the interior of the shops 
with smoke and various gases, while the workman lost time in 
the morning when he built his fire, during the day when he fussed 
about regulaiing ii, and when he cleared his forge of the ashes 
and coke which collected. The repairs to the forge were a con- 
siderable item of expense, three-fourths of the flre-bricks com pos- 


ing the interior requiring to be renewed at each successive round ; | 


as the fire, covering the whole bottom and most of the sides, wore 
out nearly the entire lining. The use of the coal quickly injured 
and in time destroyed tne dies, by covering them with a scale of 
steel, formed by oxidization of the metal being wrought by them. 
Besides this, in the softer or wrought-iron work, when two drop- 
pings of the trip-hammer are required, the piece of iron had to be 
annealed and pickled in dilute acid between the two blows; the 
latter process being intended to clear off the scale formed in the 
first operation. Reheating was also necessary before the second 
drop. Under the present system, the gasoline used is delivered on 
the grounds by contract at one-third the cost of 350 tons of coal 
used annually before. From a storage reservoir the oil fidws into 
the generator, and, being vaporized in pans by the automatic ma- 
chine, is distributed by pipes to all parts of the forge-rooms. Both 
this generator and the one which makes gas for lighting are under 
the charge of Robert Sterling 
replacing all the men and wagons that handled the coal, from the 
time it was shoveled from the car to the time it went upon the 
fire. For, when the forger arrives at work in the morning, all he 
has to do is to light his gas and regulate the two cocks that let gas 
and air into the flame, and his fire is burning evenly at once and 
will not have to be touched again all day. There is no litter on 
the floor about him, and the air is freed from smoke‘and uncon- 
sumed gas. The item of repairs is reduced two-thirds and the 
dies last twice as long. The steel work comes out clear and clean. 
One bit of a rifle made by the six-thousandth blow of the trip- 
hammer on the die lacked the least sign of scale. In the softer 
work the process of pickling is saved entirely by this non-forma- 
tion of scale ;: the reheating after annealing and pick’ ng nece 
sary in the old process is obviated, and the annealing comes after 
the second dropping of the hammer, 
about one-half.” 


FisH-CULTURISTS have come to a new conclusion in regard to 
the proper method of stocking inland waters with trout and sai- 
mon. * Owners of fisheries,” says an English official report, “are 
beginning to find that by far the best plan is to put in yearling or 
two-year old fish. A trout of a year old will live in water in which 
the fry cannot thrive; even if they do thrive in it, still it is betterto 
put in older fish, as they will spawn naturally, and their offspring 
will be more hardy than fish bred artificially.” Many millions of 
fry have been wasted in the United States by pursuing the oppo- 


| selves, 


\ forests. 
| late to save any trees worth mention; nor can the ebony and other 


one man with two machines thus | 


All in all, the change saves } 


site course—namely, turning the hatchlings into the open water 
instead of rearing them until they were able to take care of them- 
This is now changed for the better policy. In 1883, 40,000 
salmon-fry were brought from the Penobscot and placed in Clendon 
Brook, near Glen’s Falls, N.Y. This brook was well guarded, and 
this Fall (1885) it is found to be alive with young salmon through- 
out its entire length. Most of them are fully six inches in length, 


| and will, doubtless, soon go out to sea and return in about three 
| years as adult salmon, 


An additional 60,000 were planted in 1884, 
and are all alive and growing. This probably insures the success 
heretofore wanting in all attempts to populate the headwaters of 
the Hudson with salmon. ‘A similar experiment,” says Science, 
“has lately been made at the station of the United States Fish 
Commission at Wytheville, Va., where 30,000 California trout have 
been confined until they have become vigorous fish of half a foot in 


| length; they will be used, instead of helpless fry just freed from 


the yolk-sac, in stocking the Atlantic slope with this fine species.” 
This may be regarded as a distinct advance in the science and 
praxis of pisciculture, 


or LreatTrer.—Neatsfoot-oil will not soften 
circumstances ; neither is castor-oil any better, 


SOFTENING 
in all 


THR 
leather 


Oil is not necessary to the pliability of leather—the leather of 


the ox, goat, calf, and kid. It is necessary that the leather be 
kept moist; but oil need not be the moistening means. Yet in 
use oil is the most convenient means for keeping leather soft. 
It would be inconvenient to employ water to keep pliable the 
leather of our boots, because of its spreading the pores of the 
leather and admitting cold air; besides, unless always wet, 
leather becomes hard and rigid. Oil, on the contrary, keeps the 
leather in a proper state for its best usefulness, that of pliability. 
But, in order that oil may soften the leather, its way should be 
prep#red by a thorough wetting of the leather by water. Much 


| less oil is required if the leather is well saturated with water. The 


use of water for softening belts in factories is not inconvenient if 
advantage is taken of a holiday. At nigit the belts may be 
brushed clean and thoroughly wetted, then in the morning use 
the oil; a much smaller quantity is necessary to render the belt 
pliable than when no water is used. 


Tue “ hill people ” of India, who inhabit the highlands skirting 
the Himalayas, are very different from the plainsmen. This ap- 
pears, for one thing, in the absence of those scruples which cause 
a lowland woman, no matter how lowly, to cover her face in the 
presence of men. In the hills the women of the busy classes go 
about with open faces, and, in fact, do most of the hard work in 
the flelds, and as burden-bearers. Instead of wearing the long, 
tight trousers of the plainswomen, they are arrayed in several 
gaudy petticoats, gracefully tucked up like a fish-wife’s, and an 
extremely short bodice, which, making no pretense of reaching to 
the waist, leaves a broad natural belt of naked brown skin. These 
bodices are of peculiar cut, with a sort of full stomacher, always 
of a differeat cotton from the petticoats. For ornaments, the 
richer wear their entire fortune in the shape of necklaces of 
rupees, supporting an armlet in the form of a square, engraved 
plate of silver. Bracelets, anklets, arm and earrings are enjoyeu 
by nearly all, and a nose-ring—sometimes so large as to interfere 
with eating—is worn by all marriec women, taking the place of 
our wedding-ring. i 


Tue last issue of the series of v-luminous reports of the Chal- 
lenger expedition is devoted to the botany of certain remote 
islands, Very entertaining as well as instructive facts are re- 
lated in regard to St. Helena, among others. It appears that at 
the beginning of the last century, the island was well wooded, and 
ebony was in such abundance that it was used to burn lime with. 
In 1745 the Governor reported that this timber was disappearing, 
chiefly owing to the goats eating all the young or tender sprouts. 
He recommended the killing of the goats, but was instructed not 
to do so, as they were more valuable than the wood. Fifty years 
later not only the ebony was gone, but all the rest of the great 
The destruction of the goats was then resolved upon, too 


native woods be regrown, owing to the hold which noxious foreign 
weeds and wood-destroying insects have now obtained in the 
wasted and ruined island. 


Every one who has been a-fishing knows the seulpin, or sea- 
robin—the brown, mottled, spiny, big-mouthed fish—which lurks 
at the bottom, steals the bait and swallows the hook so far that it 
takes double the trouble to extract it required for any ordinary fish. 
A scientific man in Philadelphia has been studying this pest of 
anglers, and has disccvered that the fleshy tips of the free fin-rays, 
which form one of the least attractive of this fish’s character- 
istics, are true organs of touch, by aid of which the sculpin feels 
its way around the rocky crevices and among the wharf-timbers 
where it likes to lurk. The nerves supplying these fleshy tips are 
large, spread out into fibres of extreme delicacy, and are asso- 
ciated with a spinal cord through important centres. This is an 
unusual possession in fishes, 


A FreNcH newspaper publishes some statistics of the petro- 
leum industry in the Caucasus. Of the 400 wells near Baku, about 
half are now worked. Nearly the whole product is converted into 
lamp-oil. The refineries, 150 in number, constitute a suburb of 


| Baku, which is appropriately named Tchorny Gord (the black 


town), and produces annually about 200,000 tons of lamp-oil, and 
a nearly equal quantity of inferior products. Europe furnishes the 
mavket, 

BRatN-workKeErs and intelligent people have fewer children 
than the illiterate and hardworking classes. This is strikingly 
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shown by late statistics in France. 
of the medical faculties of Paris, Lyons and Bordeaux had only 


Sixty-one married professors 


1.78 children to each marriage. The mortality among these chil- 
dren, however, was very low; and so, in general, the offspring 
of these more evolved, less fertile classes, is of a stronger, larger 
and higher kind. The strong are created by the strong. 


Dr. JosepH Letpy has informed the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences that, while studying one of the amcebe under the mi- 
croseope, recently, it ooddeuty burst and disappeared. The slide 
was afterward found swarming with small forms, which he be- 
lieved were developed from the spores or molecules of the large 
individual. The same observation had been made by him pre- 
viously, and by others. This fact seemed to show a second mode 
of reproduction in amcebx, which usually multiply by division. 


Tre American Ornithologists’ Union have announced the pub- 
lication of their catalogue or ‘‘ Cheek List’ of the birds of North 
America, This is the product of two years’ labor on the part of a 
committee of the Union, and represents a standard by which all 
of the many vexed questions as to names, which have hindered 
ornithology and confused students in this country, may now be 
settled. 

Tue naturalists of Indiana have formed a State Academy of 
Sciences, which has a large membership, especially among 
teachers, and is expected to do much good work in that part of 
the country toward the advancement of natural science, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Mrs. PARTINGTON thinks Pol/y-ties, from the ‘‘ queer turns,” 
they appear to take, should be named Ann-tics. 


A MAN becoming angry because his gun kicked badly, his com- 
panion said: “Guns are but human after all. They are almost 
sure to kick when the load is too heavy.” 


A ric Officer of revenue one day asked a man of wit what sort 
ofa thing opulence was. ‘It is a thing,” replied the philosopher, 
“ which can give a rascal the advantage over an honest man,” 


A FrencuMan thinks the English language is very tough. 
“Dare is look out,” he says, ‘‘ which is to put your head out and 
see; and look out, which is to haul in your head and not for to 
sve—just contrarie.” 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY was one day asked if he rose early. 
He replied that once he did, but he was so proud of it all the 


morning, and so sleepy all the afternoon, that he determined 
never to do it again. 


A GENTLEMAN once observed to Mr. Beloe, the bibliographer, 
“that Mr. * Tomus,’ whose name was on the back of so many of 
his books, must certainly have been a man of wondrous erudition 
to have written so much !” 


’ 


“Papa,” said a boy just returned from a sleight-of-hand en- 
tertainment, ‘I wish I was a conjurer.” ‘‘ Why, my son ?” asked 
the parent, blandly. ‘4 would turn you into a rat, call up the cat, 
and wouldn't I have a lark !” cried the little urehin, 


A youne artist who was displaying his latest work, a picture 
of a lion, heroic size, to a lady, said to the latter's little boy, 
“Don’t be afraid, little fellow, the lion won’t hurt you. He’s not 
alive.” “Oh, I'm not afraid,” replied the little boy; “he don’t 
look as if he was alive.” 


“WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO?” 


Sutherland Edwards, how can you 
Ask us, ‘‘ What is a Girl to do?” 
That is the title, now we see, 
Borne by a novel by Mr. E., 

He dares ask, in the public view, 
Boldly, ‘‘ What is a Girl to do?” 
What is a Girl to do? Why, sing, 
Dress and chatter, and have her fling; 
Vex her mother and rile her dad, 
Drive her lovers all nearly mad. 
That is the answer some think true 
Given to “ What is a Girl to do?” 
What is a Girl to do? To teach 
Kindly lessons in gentle speech ; 
Heal the troubles that come to vex 
All the souls of the sterner sex; 
Life with feminine charms endue, 
Answers, “ What is a Girl to do ?” 


A apy visiting a fashionable church on Fifth Avenue was 
shown into an empty pew. Very soon a family came in, led bya 
very pompous-looking old gentleman, who stared angrily at the 
offending stranger in his pew. The lady, great.y embarrassed, 
arose and, after some little hesitation, said, ‘‘ 1—I—beg your par- 
don, sir; do you oceupew this pie ?” 


INTERESTING Discovery.—From an abstract given in a recent 
number of the journal of the Chemical Society it appears that 
“some supposed pentanitrodimethylaniline has bsen shown to be 
trinitromethylnitraniline. The substance in question had been 
obtained from naphthyldimethamidophenylsulphone and diphe- 
hyldimethamidosulphone.” Just so, 


) 


ae 


Hoop, in deseribing the meeting of a man and a lion, said, 
“The man ran off with all his might, and the lion with all his 
mane.” 

GIRLs who wish to have small, prettily shaped mouths should 
repeat at frequent intervals during the day, ‘‘ Fanny Finch fried 
five floundering fish for Francis Fowler’s father.” 


_Navan Examiner: “ Now, sir, I will examine you for ecolor- 
blindness, What color is that light ?” ‘‘ How the deuce can I tell 
unless you take that red globe off it ?” 


A JUDGE threatened to fine a lawyer for contempt of court. “I 
have expressed no contempt for the court,” said the lawyer; “on 
the contrary, I have carefully concealed my feelings.” 


A youne lady, being refused a new silk dress ‘by her father, 
told him he resembled a part of a kitchener. ‘‘ What part ?” he 
asked, ‘The damper,” she replied, and wept copiously. 


Customer: “ Waiter, I can’t get on with this lobster; it’s as 
hard as flint.” Waiter: “ Beg pardon, sir—a slight mistake. 
That’s the papier maché lobster out of the show-case.” 


A PRINCE, laughing at one of his courtiers, whom he had em- 
ae in several embassies, told him he looked like an owl. ‘I 
cnow not,” answered the courtier, ‘‘ what I look like; but this I 
know, that I have had the honor several times to represent your 
majesty’s person.” 


“A YOUNG man was reading ‘‘ Hamlet” to his sweetheart, and 
when he read, ‘‘ Or if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool,” she 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh, Alfred, is that a proposal ?” ‘ Yes, darling,” he 
replied ; and there was no more “ Hamlet ” for them till after the 
honeymoon had passed. 

A QUESTION. 
The boot, though its lustre be dimmed, shall assume 
Fresh sprightliness after a while; 
But what art can restore its original bloom, 
When once it hath flown, to the tile ? 


A FOREIGNER seeing some ef large water-melons on a market- 
woman’s stand, exclaimed : ‘‘ What! don’t you raise larger apples 
than these in America?” The quick-witted woman, however, took 
the conceit out of him by retorting: ‘Apples! Anybody might 
know you are a foreigner ; them’s gooseberries |” 


PEoPLE should mind how they express themselves at public 
dinners. We read the other day that the builder of a church now 
in course of erection, when the toast of his health was given, 
rather enigmatically replied that he was ‘‘ more fitted for the seaf- 
fold than for public speaking.” He wondered why they laughed. 


A MAN once went to a bookseller to buy a map of Russia, but 
not finding the City of Moscow marked, pointed out the omission 
to the bookseller. He was rather surprised at this, and, looking 
at the map, said, ‘‘ Indeed, Moscow is not there.” But all at once, 
slapping his forehead, “ Why,” exclaimed he, ‘don’t you know 
that Moscow was burned!” 


A LAWYER, on being asked by a lady the meaning of the term 
“fee simple,” replied : 
“Fee simple, and a simple fee, 
And all the fee’s entail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees, Female.” 

In summing up a case, Rufus Choate was so severe on the op- 
posing lawyer that the latter jumped up and exclaimed, ‘‘ I'd like 
to know if the learned counsel thinks Iam a fool!’ Choate re- 
flected a moment, and then quietly said, ‘My friend wants to 
know if I think he is a fool. In response to that interrogatory, I 
can only say that Iam not prepared to deny it!” 


A titre girl ate her dinner with so good an appetite that, by 
the time dessert was placed on the table she could eat no more. 
She sat silent and sorrowful, and looked mournfully at the dain- 


| ties which lay piled on her plate. ‘‘ Why don’t you eat, my dar- 
| ling ?” asked her fond and anxious mother, ‘‘ Oh, mamma!” cried 


the disconsolate child, ‘* because only my eyes are hungry !” 


A witty as well as a soft answer will sometimes turn away 
wrath. Charles Burleigh, the Abolitionist, in the midst of an anti- 
slavery speech, was struck by a rotten egg full in the face. Paus- 
ing to wipe away the contents of the missile, he said, calmly, ‘I 
have always contended that pro-slavery arguments were very un- 
sound.” The crowd roared, and he was no longer molested. 


“You see, grandma, we perforate an aperture in the apex, and 
a corresponding aperture in the base, and by applying the egg to 
the lips, and forcibly inhaling the breath, the shell is entirely dis- 
charged of its contents.” ‘“ Dear me !” exclaimed the old lady; 
“what wonderful improvements they do make! Now, in my 
younger days, they just made a hole in each end and sucked.” 


A PENNY-A-LINER telegraphed once an address to the young by 
Mr. Bright. ‘‘ My dear little children,” occurred so frequently that, 
in writing the speech out in longhand, the clerk contracted “ chil- 
dren” into “kids.” He never thought.the sub-editor would let 
that pass; but unfortunately the latter knew that Mr. Bright was 
noted for the simplicity of his language, and concluded that “ kid” 
was pure Anglo-Saxon. ‘ My dear little kids,” was accordingly 
allowed the glory of print. 


DAUGHTERS OF CAIN. 
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DAUGHTERS OF CAIN.—“‘ FLEETWOOD, FROM THE COLD BLACK WATER LOOKED UP AND SAW A GIRL’S FACE BENDING DOWN TO 
HIM.” .... “‘LISPENARD SPRANG AND OPENED THE DOOR, AND HELD JT FOR HER TO PASS THROUGH.”=—SEE PAGE 193 


